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PREFACE. 



So many Writers, both Soldiers and Gyilians, have found 
materialB for their pen in the Spanish Wars of the last 
fifty years, that it may be thought the subject is waxing 
threadbare ; and, with any other country, the supposition 
would perhaps not be far from the truth. Not so, how- 
ever, with Spain, where the strange mutture of barbarism 
and civilization, the wild and romantic character of the 
people, and their clinging adherence to ancient habits and 
cnstoms, give to everyday life all the charm of fiction. The 
irregular mode of warfare, also, which the Spanish pea- 
antry particularly affect, and in which they so soon be- 
eome adepts, affords great scope and excellent groundwork 
whereon to erect amusing and striking narratives. But 
there can be no doubt that the daring exploits and strange 
adventures of many a Spanish guerilla, would, if collected, 
form a book not only more interesting on account of its 
troth, but more seemingly improbable, than any romance 
that has been written on the subject. So often, in real 
life, do events occur, exceeding in strangeness all that can 
be devised by imagination. 

At such details, however, it is not easy to get. The 
movements of armies and the events of a campaign are 
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matters of history ; but the adventures of an humble gue- 
rilla leader, with his handful of men, are, for the lack of a 
chronicler, forgotten as soon as past, or, at best, only re- 
membered in the .district where they occurred, or by per- 
sons who took a part in them. 

The scenes detailed in the follt)wing pages are not to 
be looked upon as mere fictions. The Sketches of the 
Empecinado are founded upon the recollections of a Span- 
iard, still living, who stood side by side with him in more, 
than one bloody fight, and bore his share of the perils of 
many a dashing enterprise, planned and executed by that 
fearless partizan. From the same source are derived the 
Sketches of Marquinez and the Cura Merino. The other 
papers are founded upon three years* adventure and obser- 
vation in Spain during the late Carlist War, and the ma- 
jority of the incidents narrated in them really occurred. 
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PASSAGES IN THE CAREER OF THE 
EMPECINADO. 

CHAPTER t 

THE BOBSE^a LEAP. 

At the commenoement of the war of 1792, between Spain and 
the French Republic, a young man of seventeen or eighteen 
years of age enlisted in the cavalry regiment of el Rey, In 
the very first action in which he took part, he greatly distin^ 
gujshed himself; and having, by his headlong courage on that 
and subsequent occasions, attracted the notice of Ricardos, then 
oommanding in chief, the latter made him his orderly. The 
dragoon, however, soon got wearied of his new and compara- 
tively inactive life ; the honour of riding behind the general, 
appeared to him a poor exchange for the excitement of the 
charge and the mel^ ; and being, moreover, disgusted by one 
or two encounters in which his countrymen were worsted, he 
•ought and received permission to separate himself from the 
army, and with a few comrades, who, like himself, were chiefly 
^m the banks of the Duero, to form a sort of guerilla band 
in Catalonia. This he did, and was successful in cutting off 
detachments, and otherwise annoying the P'rench. But peace 
being soon afterwards proclaimed, the young soldier, whoso 
name was Juan Martin Diet, and surname the Empecinado, 
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aid of his knife, and hj dint of hard labour and perseverance, 
he succeeded in cutting a number of large deep notches in the 
wall, to the top of which he was enabled to ascend bj means of 
this staircase of his own construction. It would naturally be 
sapposed, that he had now nothing to do but to let himself drop 
to the ground, and walk away ; but the Empecinado was not 
one to abandon his friends in misfortune, nor had he any in- 
tention of losing the long-eared companion of his toils and 
captivity. After sitting a few minutes astride the wall, and 
examining the nature of the footing outside, he descended the 
.staircase, and, taking off his cenidar or broad sash, which was 
of knitted silk, very long and of great strength, he threw the 
jackass upon the ground, and tied his four legs together in the 
same manner that it is customary to tie lambs or cal?es. Then, 
by an exertion of his colossal strength, he got the animal on 
his shoulders, passing his own head and neck between the sash 
and the beast's belly, and with this tremendous load reascended 
the wall. Having got so far, he untied the legs of his ass, and, 
by means of the sash, contrived to lower him from the wall, 
and to break his fall to the ground, which the animal reached 
in safety. Then jumping down himself, he mounted his patient 
ehaiger, and rode off to seek a hiding-place in the moimtains 
near his village. 

The following morning, the alguazils repaired to the pound 
to fetch the Empecinada and his jackass, with the intention of 
placing the man in prison, and of selling the beast by auction 
in the public market place. Great, however, was their asto- 
nishment, when, on unlocking the door, they found nothing but 
the load of wood — ^the two live inmates having disappeared. 
Every comer of the place was examined ; but no trace could 
they find of the prisoners. Yet it was impossible to discover 
or conjecture the manner of their escape. The door was barred 
and locked as it had been left the night before, and it was 
known to be impossible to ford or swim the river. All that 
could be done was to make a report to the authorities of what 
had occurred. For some days nothing was talked of but this ex- 
traordinary escape; and at last the whole population of Aranda^ 
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includhig even the priests, came to tlie conclusion that the 
Empecinado had made a compact with the Evil One, and was 
neither more nor less than a sorcerer. 

In the year 1807, the Empecinado was the sticeessfiil bidder 
for the primiciaSf* or first-fruits of the village of Alcazaren. 
It so happened that for many years past the hidalgo, or squire 
of the village, had been the unopposed bidder, so that he had 
come to consider it almost as a right that the said contract 
should fall to him, and w'as not a little surprised and enraged, 
when he learned that a man had been found bold enough to 
. compete with and even outbid him. This hidalgo was a pxoud, 
passionate man, of gigantic height, and great bodily strength, 
and had made himself feared and hated, not only in his own 
village, but in all the neighbourhood. Thinking it would be 
an easy matter to frighten the Empecinado, and to make him 
abandon the advantage he had obtained, he sought him out, 
and, assuming a high tone, threatened him with his anger and 
vengeance unless he gave up his right to the first-fruits. This 
the other indignantly refused to do. The hidalgo became 
furious, overwhelmed him with abuse, and at last, unfortunately 
for himself, struck him. No sooner did Diez feel the blow 
than he fell upon his adversary, and, seizing him by the middle, 
lifted him off his feet, and hurled him violently to the ground ; 
then giving him a kick upon the head, which caused the blood 
to gush from his mouth, ears, and nostrils, he left him there 
half-dead. The noise of the quarrel, however, had by this time 
drawn the whole population of the village to the spot ; and the 
alcalde himself appearing, gave orders to seize the Empecinado 
and detain him prisoner. But the latter unsheathed a long 
knife, and throwing the ends of his cloak over his shoulders, in 
order not to be so easily laid hold of, stalked fearlessly through 

* This impost of the first-fruits was a part of the systeip of clerical «x> 
tortion under which Spain so long groaned. A certain portion of the lambs 
and wool of the flocks were each year paid to the clergy, independently of 
the diezmpM or tithes, which were also levied. Latterly a share in this tax 
was claimed by the kings of Spain, and conceded to them ; and in order the 
better to effect the division, It became the custom lo tarm the first-fruits of 
each village or district to the best bidder. 
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the crowd, which opened a passage to let him pass ; and no one 
caring or daring to lay hands upon him, the Empecinado re- 
turned in safety to his village. This exemplary punishment of 
a man who was a notorious oppressor of his poorer neighbours, 
made .a great sensation throughout the whole surrounding coun- 
try ; and the esteem and respect in which the Empecinado was 
ab*eady held on account of his well-known courage and con- 
tempt of danger, and of his immense strength and activity, 
which caused him to he unrivalled at all athletic sports and 
games, were now increased tenfold. 

But great events were preparing, and soon to come about, in 
tiie midst of which it was not probable that a man of the Em- 
pecinado^s energy of character, fiery passions, and ardent love 
of liberty, could either remain passive, or fail to find opportu- 
nities of distinction. The year 1808 arrived, and with it com- 
irenced the bloody strife that ^r seven years tore and dis- 
tracted Spain — a strife of which the scars are even yet not en- 
tirely effaced, and during which the hosts of four contending 
nations made the fertile plains of the Peninsula their battle- 
field, its palaces and churches their barrack-rooms and hospitals. 

The effect produced on the Spanish population generally, by 
the sudden invasion of the French, and the dethroning of their 
rightful monarch, was so stunning, that they for a time re- 
mained as it were stupefied, and unable to take measures for 
their deliverance from londage. Such a state of things could 
not last long with a nation, yielding to none in enthusiastic love 
of country, and which, although it may have submitted, even 
up to a very recent date, to the tyranny of its sovereigns, has 
ever been conspicuous for its jealousy of foreign domination and 
interference. The French, however, were deceived by this ap- 
parent and momentary calm, which they took to proceed from 
tiie apathy and indifference of a degraded people, too long ha- 
bituated to slavery to care much who it was that tyrannized 
over them. In this persuasion, and considering themselves in 
perfect security, they walked about the conquered provinces, 
giving themselves all the airs of lords of the soil ; and provi- 
Bkm, stores, and even specie, were sent hither and thither with 
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little or no escort. But the Spaniards were not long in rousing 
themselves from their temporary inaction; stung by the ex- 
cesses of a brutal soldiery, innumerable parties of guerillas took 
the field, and even those men, who, on account of their fami- 
lies, could not entirely desert their homes, would band together 
by threes and fours, and make short excursions a moUctr Fran^ 
ceses, as it was then called ; literally, to kill Frenchmen.* 

One afternoon, in the early part of 1808, a sergeant and 
private of French dragoons arrived in the village of Castrillo- 
de-Duero. They had orders from the colonel of the regiment 
to which they belonged, and which was quartered in the district 
of Penafiel, to demand rations and forage for the corps from 
the above-named village, and also from those of Fuentecen and 
Nava de Roa. After the sergeant, with all the arrogance of his 
small authority, had informed the alcalde what quota CastriUo 
would have to contribute, he announced his intention of pass- 
ing the night there, and of proceeding the next day to Fuente- 
een, which was some way further on the same road. Billets 
were delivered to him for himself and the soldier, and both 
ibrthwith proceeded to the quarters assigned them. 

The family on which the sergeant was quartered consisted of 
an elderly man, his wife, and their only daughter, a handsome 
girl of about twenty years of age. They received the stranger 
hospitably, and after an invitation to partake of their supper, 
which was then preparing, the daughter went to shew him the 
room he was to occupy. Unfortunately the sergeant, who was 
a Languedocian, and a fervent admirer of the softer sex, had 
acquired in the regiment the name of wn Jwmme d bonnes for-^ 

* It is neceuarj to be acquainted with the Spanish language, fuHy to ap* 
predate the Bcofflng hatred and indifference to human blood, so long as it 
was French, implied in this sentence. A Spaniard going out shooting will 
▼ery commonly say, instead of ** Voy a oazar,** I am going to shoot or hunt, 
** Voff a matar liwretf voy a matar jabaUty" I am going to kUl hares, I am 
going to Mil wild boars, as the case may be. In like manner, at the period 
referred to in the above sketch, the peasant who took his ueoptUr from its 
comer, and, after ramming down a ball-cartridge, instead of its more peace- 
ful and usual charge of shot, walked out to waylay some straggling enemy, 
would reply to the inquiry of whither he was going, " Voy a matar Fran^ 
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tunes, owing to tlie distinction which his huge black mustaches 
and whtflkers had procured him amongst the fair and sentimen- 
tal women of Germany. Hd probably thought it incumbent 
upon him to keep up his reputation in the very different lati- 
tude in which he now found himself, and imagined that he 
could not begin better than with the buxom damsel who was 
guiding him to his dormitory. However that may have been, 
not two minutes had elapsed after he and his conductress had 
left the kitchen, when the old people heard a violent noise and 
scuffle overhead, and an instant after their daughter stood be- 
fore them, her eyes flashing through the tears that suffused 
them, her cheeks .crimson with passion, and the expression of 
ber face and attitude of her person indicative of the most vio- 
lent and unrestrained fury. 

'' Que hay, que hay ? hija ? What is all this, Juana ?*' in- 
quired her mother, advancing towards her. 

'< The Frances has insulted me," replied she. '^ El cobarde ! 
Were Biez here, I should soon be avenged. Had I had a knife 
I would have stabbed him. As it is, I have shewn him what it 
is to insult the querida del Empecinado. Adios, madre ; I will 
sleep this night at Catalina's, and return to-morrow when that 
cowardly foreigner is gone." And so saying she left the house. 

Scarcely had she done so, when the dragoon entered the kit- 
chen, grinding between his teeth one of those sacnrrr'Sj which 
Frenchmen, when angry, ejaculate with what might be termed 
twenty R power. He had evidently had the worst of it in his 
scuffle with the flery damsel who had just taken her departure, 
for Ms face was much scratched and bruised, his hair bore traces 
of having been violently pulled, and a portion of one whisker 
had entirely disappeared. 

" Where is that she- devil ?" cried he, accompanying his in- 
quiry by a volly of profane oaths and indecent abuse, which it 
is minecessary here to recapitulate. 

As he spoke a mixture of French, bad German, and worse 
Spanish, the persons he addressed partly did not, and partly 
would not, understand him. This, howeyer, served them but 
little; for when the enraged soldier found it impossible to ex- 
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press his anger in a language intelligible to them, he took hU 
sheathed sabre, and proceeded to apply it to the shoulders of 
his unfortunate host and hostess, who, after much ill<treatment» 
at length managed to escape from the kitchen, leaving it and 
their supper in possession of their brutal inmate. 

At daybreak on the following morning the dragoons left Cas- 
trillo ; and a few hours afterwards, Juana having returned hom^e^ 
the three persons composing the family were again assembled 
in their kitchen, the usual sitting-room of Spaniards of that 
class, especially in villages and country places. The old pepple 
were still suffering from the ill-usage they had received, and 
their daughter was sad at the reflection that she had been un- 
able fully to avenge herself on the Frenchman for his insulting 
attempt of the previous evening. Presently a footstep was 
heard in the corridor, and an instant afterwards, a man leaned 
over the half- door of the room, and gave the good- day to the 
party within. The dress of the new comer was concealed under 
the large cloak indispensable to every Castilian, and thebroad> 
leafed, low-crowned hat of the province covered his head. His 
countenance had a stem, resolute expression, which was soft- 
ened down by a frank and not disagreeable smile as he nodded 
to Juana. Large wiry mustaches shaded his upper lip, an abun- 
dant beard covered his chin and part of his cheeks, and a mane 
of strong black hair, twisted like the tendrils of a vine, feU 
down upon his neck. His age was apparently about thirty, 
perhaps a year or two more ; and when he threw off his cloak 
on* entering the room, he displayed^ under the dress of a pea- 
sant, a form and limbs evidently possessed of great strength. 

" Que talJuanita^' said the Empecinado (for he it was), 
approaching his mistress, and taking her hand. ** How goes 
it, my girl, and what have you got to say to me aft^rmy three 
days' absence from Castrillo ? You seem to welcome my return 
with a somewhat mournful countenance. But how now I what 
is the matter? ''continued he^ looking her hard in theface";yoa 
have been weeping — and your mother too. Good people, some 
one of you be kind enough to tell me what has happened so to 
distress you." 
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Juana hastened to gire her lover an account of wbat had oe* 
enr^d the night before, the insults offered to herself, and the 
ill treatment of her parents, which was indeed sufficientlj Tisi-^ 
ble, the old man having his head bound up in consequence of 
the injuries he had received. As she proceeded with her nar- 
rative, the blood mounted into the £mpecinado*s face^ not as a 
transient flush, but steadily, and by degrees, till his forehead 
and cheeks were of a deep, fixed crimson ; his beaid and mus- 
tache appeared to bristle out more fiercely than usual, and hia 
Kands unconsciously grasped the back of a chair, till the tough 
and solid oaken bars cracked and splintered in his gripe. 
Before his mistress had finished, he started from his seat, 
and stamped on the ground with a violence that shook the 



" How long," exclaimed he, " are these infernal Frenchmen 
to ride over us roughshod ? Are we for ever to see our women 
insulted, our houses plundered, and our old men ill used, by 
these cowardly oppressors, and we ourselves look on passively 
and contentedly?" 

He paused for an instant, as though reflecting, then striding 
across the room, he threw himself on his knees before a cnicifiz 
that hung in a recess of the wall. 

" Juro" said he, in his deep sonorous voice, " Juro por 
Oristo y 8u santissima Madre^ and by all the saints, I swear to 
hont down these bloody invaders, to slay and destroy them by 
eyeiy means in my power, and never to desist till my country 
is freed from their odious presence — ^till not the print of a 
Frenchman's foot remains upon Spanish soil." Then rising 
from his kneeling position, and turning with a calmer air to the 
three persons present, '* Bear witness to my vow," said he, 
" and if ever I break it, point me out to general execration as 
a perjured traitor te my country. And now can you tell me 
whither the rufOlan who was here last night has betaken him- 
Belfr* 

** To Fuentecen," was the reply. 

" Tis well," said the Empecinado with a meaning smile, 
and resuming his cbak, he walked out into the village. 
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At a certain distance from Castrillo, and in the direction of 
the town of Penafiel, is a wild and lonely pass, known bjr the 
name of El Salto del Cavallo, or the Horse's Leap. The road 
at this particular spot is hemmed in between the Duero, even 
there t^ broad and rapid stream, and a long low mountain, the 
base of which is only a few yards from the river's brink. The 
ascent of the hill being gentle, and the slope sufficiently gra- 
dual to allow a man to run or horse to gallop up it, the pass 
could hardly have been considered a dangerous one, had not 
the nature of the ground, which was broken into small ravines, 
and sprinkled with clumps of trees and bushes and large masses 
of lock, aftbrded admirable cover for an ambuscade, and offered 
great advantages to the attacking party, even should the attacked 
be very superior in number. Many huge blocks of stone had, at 
some former period, rolled down the hillside, and were now ly- 
ing at its foot, so thickly strewn, and some so close together, 
that the traveller passing along the road might almost have 
taken them, covered as they were with moss and lichens, for the 
ponderous remains of some ancient wall. Both the pass and 
the hill were celebrated in the country round, as having been 
the scene of many exploits of Melero, Chafandin, and other re- 
nowned brigands, who, during the early part of the reign of 
Charles IV., made themselves dreaded throughout the whole of 
Castile. 

About noon on the day following that of their departure from 
Castrlllo, the two French dragoons were seen approaching the 
Salto del Cavallo, on their return to the head-quarters of their 
regiment. Their absence had lasted rather longer than was ab- 
solutely necessary to perform the duty on which they had gone, 
and they had seemingly been riding hard to make up for it ; for 
the horses were warm, and they were now walking them quietly 
along the road, to give them breathing time. The sun shone 
brightly on the burnished helmets and accoutrements of the 
men as they rode along side by side, talking of to belle France, 
or of their past campaigns, and as little suspicions of danger on 
this wild road, and in a partially conquered and hostile country, 
as though they had been escorting Napoleon from Paris to 3t 
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Cloud. At a short distsaoe from the pass, the dragoon noticed 
that his horse's girths were skck, and dismounted to tighten 
them, whilst the sergeant rode on at the same deliherate pace 
as before. As the latter arrived at a narrower part of the road, 
he perceived, about a hundred yards before him, a goat stand- 
ing on a fragment of rock, and making a hearty meal <^ the 
young leaves and branches of a wild honeysuckle. 

*' A good mark," exclaimed the sergeant, and at the same 
time unbuckling the carbine which was slung to his saddle, 
*' It belongs, no doubt, to some of those surly peasants, who 
look as black when we pass their door as though they would 
stab, if they dared." And, taking a steady aim, he pulled the 
trigger, and the poor animal, whose breakfast was thus rudely 
interrupted, rolled bleeding from the little elevation on which 
it stood. 

An instant later — ^it might almost be said simultaneously 
with the sharp crack of the carbine — another report, far deeper 
and louder, was heard ; and, struck by three balls in the head, 
the Frenchman fell &om his horse, and was dead before he 
touched the ground. 

The dragoon who had remained in the rear was trotting up 
to rejoin his comrade, and was about fifty yards behind him, 
when he fell. As he struck spurs into his charger to gallop to his 
companion's assistance, a shot was fired at him, which, however, 
owing either to its being badly aimed, or to his sudden increase 
of speed, took no efTect. The soldier pulled his horse up sharp- 
ly, and faced him towards the hill, which was the direction 
whence the shot came. Seeing the smoke rising from amongst 
some trees, only a few paces froni where he stood, he sought 
out a gap in the rocks, which bordered the foot of the moun- 
tain, and passing through it, galloped up the ascent in pursuit 
of a man of whom he now caught a full view, and who, with a 
trdtnico or blunderbuss in his hand, was running at the top of 
his speed along the side of the hill. 

Had not the broken and uneven character of the ground been 
less favourable to a mounted man than to one on foot, the chase 
most have been a very short one ; for the start which the fugitive 
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had obtamed was small, and his pursuer, moimted on a light 
active beast, which he managed well, doubled and turned almost 
as rapidly as the man he was galloping after. The latter, indeed, 
had some most fortunate escapes. Could he have left his pur- 
suer at a sufficient distance to have had time to reload his trabuco 
befoTp he came up, he might quietly have waited for him, for 
he would then have had his life in his hands. But a trabuco 
is not loaded quite so quickly as a musket, nor with a cartridge 
ready prepared. Once he made the attempt ; but the powder 
was scarcely rammed down when his enemy was upon him, and» 
hurling away his fire-arm with a bitter curse, he had just time 
to jump into a small strsasa, which being too wide to leap, and 
the banks for some distance too high and steep for a horse to 
scramble up or down, the Spaniard again got the start of hia 
foe. At anoth£fr time the dragoon was within thirty yards of h im, 
and to avoid death appeared impossible. The sabre was bran- 
dished, and in a few moments would inevitably have descended 
on the head of the fugitive, when the latter found himself on 
the brink of an excavation whence gravel or sand had been 
taken. He sprang, without hesitation, down some fifteen or 
twenty feet, and before the Frenchman, who did not qhoose to 
make his horse take the same jump, could ride round to a more 
accessible part of the pit, he had time greatly to increase the 
distance between them. 

At length, however, the strength and speed of the agile 
peasant began to flag; he no longer skimmed over the turf 
and heather, and leaped ditches and other impediments with 
the lightness of a deer, but seemed rather to drag his legs after 
him than to run ; and although he still kept on, and still shewed 
the same skill in doubling, and winding, and leading his pur- 
suer into the worst places for a horse, it was evident, from his 
panting chest and whole appearance, that the race would soon 
be over. They were now upwards of a mile from their place 
of starting, and owing to the uneven ground, had long been out 
of sight of it. Suddenly, a loud shout, repeated by the echoes 
of the mountain, caused both pursued and pursuer to cast a 
glance behind them, and at a short distance in their rear the^ 
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beheld, the one with feelings of infinite joj and relief, the 
other with astonishment and dismay, the Empecinado mounted 
on the horse of the French sergeant, whose long straight broad- 
sword he carried naked in his hand as he advanced at full gal- 
lop to the assistance of the fugitive. 

The dragoon instantly abandoned the prey he was following, 
and leaving the rough ground amongst which the chase had led 
him, made at once for the high road. But his horse's flanks 
were covered with foam, and the animal was not a little dis- 
tressed by his last half hour's work, which was of a kind he was 
not accustomed to, whilst the steed on which the Empecinado 
was mounted, at all times the faster of the two, was compara- 
tively fresh. Finding then that it was impossible to escape by 
flight, the Frenchman halted on a piece of level ground at the 
foot of the mountain, and coolly awaited the coming up of his 
adversary ; probably not anticipating much risk in an encoun- 
ter with a peasant, who could not be supposed very skilful in 
the use of the sabre, and who nevertheless did not seem inclined 
to have recourse to any other weapon. He soon foundj how- 
ever, when the Empecinado, galloping up fiercely, attacked 
him, that he had to do with a better swordsman than himself, 
and one possessed of a far stronger arm. Few blows had been 
exchanged, when the Spaniard, parrying a cut with such violence 
as almost to force the sword out of the soldier's hand, replied 
to it by a thrust which sent his broad strong blade nearly 
through his adversary's body. 

On the evening of the same day, the Empecinado and his 
brother Manuel — ^for he it was who had accompanied him on 
his expedition — ^returned in triumph to CastriUo, mounted on 
the horses, and equipped with the arms, of the dragoons, whose 
bodies they had thrown into the Duero. The Empecinado im- 
mediately proceeded to the house of his dulcinea, and then» re- 
lated the ample vengeance he had taken on the man who had 
insulted her, and whose sword he brought her as a trophy. 

That night was passed by Diez in his native village ; but 
the die was cast — the woodman^s axe and vine-dresser's knife 
were now to be exchanged for the carbine and sabro, the snug 
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chimney-corner and well-roofed dwelling for the bivoaac on 
the mountain-side, with the clonds for a covering. At day- 
break the two brothers mounted their horses, and went out 
upon the high-road a matar Frcmceses. 

Such was the first effort of one of the most formidable par- 
tizans opposed to the French during the whole of the Peninsu- 
lar war ; and thus did the brutality of a soldier, and an insult 
offered to a woman, raise them up an enemy, who caused French 
blood to flow in torrents, and, in the true spirit of his oath, 
neither flinched nor paused till the invaders of Spain were 
driven across the firontier. 

About a month had elapsed since the incidents above nar- 
rated. Some two hours after daybreak, on a bright sunny 
morning, fire-and-thirty mounted men were marching along a 
country lane or cross-road, which, at a short distance further 
on, led into the highway from Yalladolid to Madrid. At the 
head of the party rode the Empecinado, who had already suc- 
ceeded in collecting around him a score of fine active fcdlows, 
burning to avenge the wrongs of their country on its detested 
invaders. Many of them had joined without horses ; but their 
leader soon managed to mount them upon steeds, whose former 
riders, when they had passed through his hands, had more oc- 
casion for coffins than chargers. The other fifteen troopers, 
who made up the party, did not belong to the same band ; but 
acknowledged as their chief a youiig man of two or three and 
twenty, who was riding at the right hand of the Empeeinado, 
and offered a striking contrast to him in appearance. Several 
inches taller than that partizan, whose stature scarcely exceeded 
the middle height, his slender and well-proportioned form ap- 
peared almost fragile, when compared with the tremendous 
shoulders, bull-neck, and herculean limbs, of Martin Diez, 
whilst his smooth face, only set off by a small and beautifully 
pencilled mustache, had a feminine look, beside the blad[ 
bristly beard which concealed a large part of his companion's 
countenance. His features, however, wore a determined ex- 
pression, and as he sat firm and upright in his saddle, manag- 
ing a fiery Andalusian with perfect ease and grace, it would. 
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perhaps, have been difficult to find a prettier model of a dragoon. 
Such was Mariano Fuentes, a native of the same province as 
the Empecinado, and who, like him, courageous to temerity, 
and indignant at the oppressions and cruelties of the French, 
had commenced raising a guerilla corps, for the purpose of ha- 
rassing the enemy, to whom he had already caused some damage, 
by intercepting despatches, and cutting off small convoys, on 
the high-road between Burgos and Yalladolid. The two bands 
having met, their leaders had agreed to unite, in order, by thus 
increasing their force, to be able to undertake more important 
enterprises than they could otherwise have done. 

" I am much mistaken," said a man who was riding imme- 
diately behind Fuentes, to his comrade—" I am much mistaken 
if we have not some work upon our hands before the day is a 
great deal older." 

'' And, pray, what are your reasons for thinking so V* asked 
Fuentes, who had overheard the remark, and was accustomed 
to repose much confidence in the speaker, on account not only 
of his cool courage in the field, but also of his acuteness and 
natural qualifications for the life of a guerilla. 

The man, who went by the nom de guerre of El Pescador, 
or the fisherman, replied frankly and readily to the question of 
his chief — " Only one reason have I, mi eapitan, but it is a 
good one, though I daresay you will laugb at it. There is a 
smell of Frenchmen in the air. You must often have seen how 
birds of prey will scent a dead horse for miles off. I am like 
the vultures in that respect, with the difference that they scent 
the dead, and I the living carrion : a whole regiment might be 
lying bayoneted in the next field, and I know nothing of it ; 
but put me within half a day's march of a live Frenchman, 
and the foul rank stench of the accursed gavacho* will rise to 
my nostrils immediately, and well nigh suffocate me. It is 
some such odour that has been coming down to us all the morn- 
ing upon this westerly breeze." 



* OtmaehOt a term of contempt, first applied to the French during the 
PeoiniiUar war, and by no means out of use in Spain even at tlie present day. 
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There was a laugh amongst those who overheard the speech 
of El Pescador, who was considered a sort of privileged person 
in the troop. 

" If your words come true, my friend," said the Empeci- 
nado, ** I promise you a brace of golden ounces for your pro- 
phecy ; though my purse is getting low, and I must find some 
means to replenish it." 

As he spoke, the little band reached the end of the lone, and 
filing out of it, gladly exchanged the rough stony ground, over 
which they had been marching, for the hard and level catnino 
real. Parallel to the part of the high-road they had emerged 
upon, ran the river Duero, across which, a mile or two further 
on, a bridge was thrown, at a spot where the river traversed 
the road. It was in this direction that the guerillas continued 
their march, nothing unusual occurring until, upon turnings an 
angle in the road, they found themselves within musket-shot 
of the bridge of Arandilla. Emerging from the adjacent vil- 
lage of Milagros, and the foremost files just setting foot upon 
the bridge, was a detachment of thirty French hussars, escort- 
ing a travelling carriage, in which was seated one of Murat's 

cabinet couriers. 

« 

" Viva Espana! Viva l4i Independencia ! " shouted the 
EmpecLuado, when, after forming his men so as to present 
the largest front the width of the road would allow, he and 
Fuentes placed themselves at the head of the troop, and charged 
down upon the French, who advanced in similar order to meet 
them. 

The two parties, thus suddenly opposed to each other, were 
about equal in point of number, nor was there any great dis- 
parity in other respects. If the hussars were better drilled 
and disciplined, and understood the management of their wea- 
pons better than the majority of their opponents, on the other 
hand, the guerillas, generally speaking, were heavierand stronger * 
men, and mounted on more powerful horses. When the shock 
of the charge took place, the French line remained serried and 
unbroken ; but although the Spaniards did not preserve so even 
a front, they receded not a step, and for some minutes a hard 
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fight, hand to hand, took place in the broad open part of the 
load whero thej had met. There was much din and clashing 
of sabres, and some bad wounds had been given and received 
on both sides, although as jet no saddles were empty, when the 
Empecinado, impatient of so protracted a contest, placed him- 
self at the head of eight or ten of his best men, and bj a des- 
perate charge, broke the hitherto impenetrable line of the 
French, passing right through their little squadron, and nearly 
annihilating the front rank. The officer commanding, seeing 
that all.was lost^ and retreat by way of the bridge cut off, lefl 
the road, accompanied by three of his men, and fled in the 
direction of the river^ with the intention of fording it. The 
Empecinado followed them alone. It so happened, however, 
that the river had recently overflowed its banks, and although 
the waters had subsided, the adjacent fields were, for the time, 
converted into deep sloughs. Thus, when the fugitives entered 
a verdant meadow, bordering the river, their horses suddenly 
sank to the girths in the treacherous mud, and all the efforts of 
the riders were insuflicient to extricate them. Almost at the 
same moment, the Empecinado came up at a furious pace, and 
clearing a low hedge, his horse not only plunged deep into the 
bog, but also fell on his side, in such a manner, that his master 
was partly under him. The softness of the ground rendered 
all attempts to rise on the part of either home or man utterly 
fraitless, and there lay the Empecinado, rage in his heart, and 
imprecation on his lips, cursing the horse, the river, the swamp, 
and, above all, the four Frenchmen, who, sitting on their horses 
at fifty yards' distance, and unable to get away, began to fire 
their carbines and pistols at their prostrate enemy. Luckily 
the Empecinado was a good deal protected by the position in 
which his horse had fallen, and several shots were fired with- 
out effect. The distance was too short, however, for such good- 
lock to have lasted long, when, fortunately, the succour of 
which he stood so much in need arrived. For some time his 
absence had not been observed by any of his men, still engaged 
as they were with what remained of the French, who, finding 
thsmselves hemmed in on all sides, made a most desperate re- 
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sistance, and, knowing they need expect no quarter, foagBt to 
the very last. The swamp^ also, was at some distance from the 
scene of the conflict ; but at length the man called £1 Pescador 
happened to turn his eyes that way, and, at a glance, saw what 
was going on, and the imminent peril of the Empecinado. 
Leaving the melee, he hastened to his assistance, urging his 
horse to the very top of his speed so long as the firm ground 
lasted, and then creeping cautiously and unseen along the edge 
of the swamp,, until he arrived in rear, and within easy shot 
of the Frenchmen, who, unsuspicious of his approach, were re- 
loading their fire-arms, preparatory to another Tolley at the 
Empecinado. The latter, when he first found himself in so 
dangerous a situation, had shouted for aid ; but even his power- 
ful voice being unheard at that distance, and amidst the noise of 
the fight, he soon desisted, and lay perfectly motionless, his 
teeth set, and his eyes fixed sternly on the enemy. Whether, 
af that terrible moment, regrets for the pleasant world he was 
about to leave, or anticipations concerning his fate in a future 
and unknown one, most occupied his mind, it would be difiicnlt 
to say ; but certain it is, that no dread of the inevitable death 
that awaited him — ofiering, as he did, an unresisting and easy 
mark to four of his deadly foes — could be discerned on the bold 
front of the Empecinado. 

El Pescador saw that no time was to be lost. Unslinging 
his wide-mouthed trabuoo, and fixing its butt under his arm to 
avoid as much as possible the violent recoil which the heavy 
charge carried by that murderous description of weapon occa- 
sions, he fired. One of the hussars rolled over in the mire, and 
another (the*ofiicer) fell forward on the neck of the grey charger 
he bestrode, whose long mane was soon soaked and dabbled 
with his rider's blood. The two who were unhurt, turned in 
their saddles and discharged their carbines at this new assail^ 
ant, who laughed as the bullets whistled by his ears, and began 
coolly to reload his gun. Before, however, another shot had 
been fired on either side, Fuentes and a number of guerillas 
came galloping down. The skirmish on the road had been 
finished by the extermination of the French, except one or two 
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^ho had managed to break through and escape, nor was there 
now much mercy shewn to the two unfortunate hussars who stijl 
remained in the marsh. 

With no small difficulty was the Empecinado released from 
the muddy prison in which his career had so nearly been brought 
to a premature termination. At length he, his horse, and those 
of the French troopers, were got out, and the party returned to 
the high-road. Before they arrived there, however, the Em- 
pecinado held out to El Pescador a small but well-filled leather 
bag. 

'' I would it were ten times as weighty/' said he, " dnd even 
then it would ill repay the service you have done me. I have 
more than once wished that death might find me with feet in 
stirrups and sabre in hand, and to-day my wish was near being 
accomplished ; but then I meant it to be on some hard-fought 
field, with my horse's hoofs stamping the turf, and not caught 
in the mud like a sparrow with bird-lime." 

El Peacador shook his head with a sort of comic gravity. 
** Not 80, senor," was his reply : " the two ounces you promised 
me this morning I will take ; but as for being paid for so agree- 
able a thing as shooting a brace of Frenchmen, it would be un- 
reasonable. If in doing myself a pleasure I saved the life of 
the Empecinado, all the better ! Besides, I am thinking, we 
shall find something to line our pockets in yonder carriage, 
more valuable than the carcass of that greasy courier who sits 
there like one in an ague fit." 

This last supposition proved to be correct. The berline con- 
tained, besides several packets of despatches, a large sum of 
money. Taking possession of their booty, and leading with 
them the now riderless horses of the French cavalry, the party, 
after a short consultation between the Empecinado and Fuentes, 
limned their march in the direction of the Pinares de Coca — 
a tract of wild mountainous country covered with pine woods, 
where they could remain in safety, until the wounds received 
i& the conflict were cured, and recruits collected to mount the 
captured horses. Here, diso, the money found in the carriage 
was divided, and for some days the bams and cottages in which 
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the troop was quartered re>eclioed with the clattering of wise 
pots, and the joyous songs of the light-hearted guerillas. 



CHAPTBB II. 

THE TRBASUBV-COHVOT. 

Amongst the rarious incidents which console the priTate sol- 
dier on active service for frequent bad quarters and short com- 
mons, one of the most agreeable, perhaps, in his ejes is, the 
occasional chance of a little fair plunder, when it can be obtam- 
ed without too great a contravention of the rules of discipline. 
Thus the sack of a town may be reckoned as a set-off against a 
month or two of half rations and rainy bivouacs ; a score of gold 
pieces found in the girdle of a fallen enemy, would help to efface 
the disagreeable recollection of a prolonged absence of the wine- 
ilask, and consequent ingurgitation of spring water — a beve- 
rage, by the way, to which soldiers of most nations are singu- 
larly averse ; whilst a few days' free quarters in the house of 
some snug priest, possessed of a well-stored cellar, and a couple 
of good-looking handmaidens, might be considered no inade- 
quate compensation for the weariness of forced marches, and 
frequently-recurring picket duty. 

Perhaps few armies ever availed themselves more unspar- 
ingly of the invader's privilege of plunder and pillage, than 
those that Napoleon sent into Spain during the peninsular war. 
Not unfrequently, however, the soldiers who had enriched them- 
selves in this manner were either slain or taken by the enemy, 
or else compelled to abandon their too bulky spoils, in order t9 
lighten themselves for a rapid march, or hasty retreat. In the 
latter circumstances, many of the French buried their treasure 
at the foot of some tree, or near some huge stone, or other land- 
mark, which might enable them to recover their prize at a future 
period. This was especially the case before the battle of Yitto- 
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ria, 80 disastrous to the French arms ; and man^r rich deposits 
were on that occasion confided to the fertile plains of Alava. 
The scampering retreat of the French towards Pampeluna and 
their own frontier, of course prevented the recoverj of these 
valuables ; but when the overthrow of Napoleon had restored 
peace to Europe, more than one sunburnt veteran recrossed the 
Pyrenees in the novel character of a treasure-seeker. In many 
instances, however, the search was fruitless : the landmarks 
had been removed ; the plough or the mountain torrent had 
laid bare the golden store, which had become the prize of the 
passer-bj. But this was not always the case ; and the Basque 
peasants witnessed with surprise and envy the disinterment of 
treasures, comprising every variety of ornament and denomina- 
tion of coin — from the weighty gold caudlestick snatched from 
the altar, to the jewelled ear-rings and brooches of the Cas- 
tilian ladies ; from the massive onz'a to the diminutive durito^ 
those charming little miniatures of Spanish kings which replace 
80 agreeably the cumbrous silver dollar. 

Whilst the French rifled indiscriminately the church and 
the palace, the sacristy and the boudoir, the Spaniards did not 
allow any opportunity of retaliation to escape. They kept a 
sharp look-out for the convoys of money and stores which were 
constantly arriving from France for the use of the armies under 
Napoleon's lieutenants ; and woe betide the luckless escort which 
was encountered by a body of guerillas sufiiciently numerous to 
attack it ! Animated by the double hope of plunder and revenge, 
the Spaniards fought like devils, and when resistance was over- 
oome, and the coveted treasure in their power, the knife or the 
cord speedily relieved them from the encumbrance of prisoners. 
At the commencement of the war, these surprises were of fre- 
quent occurrence ; the overweening conceit of the French gene- 
rals, and their misplaced contempt for the irregular warfare of 
the Spanish guerilla leaders, inducing them to send very feeble 
escorts, even when the treasure to be conveyed was of immense 
amount. Some severe lessons, however, and the formidable in- 
crease of the various bands of daring partizans, in time com- 
pelled them to exercise greater prudence ; and towards the end 
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of the war, a brigade, or even a division, was frequentxy sent, 
where, three or four years previously, a squadron or battalion 
would have been deemed more than sufficient. The baggage 
waggons and stores were protected ; bat for the troops the duty 
became most harassing and severe. 

On a sunny afternoon towards the commencement of tiie pen- 
insular war, a man was seated on a rock which overlooks the 
high-road, at a short distance from the Tillage of Bahabon in 
Old Castile. The dress of this person was that of the gveater 
part of the peasants of the northern moiety of Spain at the 
period referred to. A broad-leafed felt hat overshadowed a set 
of features which, although large and somewhat coarse, were 
not wanting in regularity, and the expression of which was one 
of yast energy and audacity. A sheep-skin jacket hung loosely 
on his broad shoulders ; his hands were large and bony, tanned 
by the sun, and covered with a skin which, for hardness, might 
have rivalled the toughest horn. On the ground by his side 
lay a long single-barrelled gun ; whilst the leathern belt round 
his waist was well lined with cartridges, and,, moreoyer, sup- 
ported one of those large sharp-pointed knives, which are fur^ 
nished with a spring to preyent their closing when used as a 
poniard. 

The elevated crag on which this personage had established 
himself, commanded a yiew for a considerable distance along 
the high-road to Burgos, and itself formed part of a double 
range of rocksmnd precipices hemming in the road, which, for 
half a mile or more, assumed the character of a narrow defile. 
For upwards of three hours, the vedette had been straining his 
eyes in the direction of the ancient capital of Castile. From his 
perch, he was able to see all that passed as far as an abrupt turn- 
ing of the road at nearly a league off in the direction of Burgos ; 
but it would have required a very close observation to baye 
discovered him, screened as he was by rugged masses of rock, 
whose dark tints assimilated in hue with the sombre colours of 
his habiliments. No one worthy of particular notice had passed 
during the period of his watch. Occasionally a peasant goaded 
along his two lazy oxen, dragging after them one of those 
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primitive-looking carts which to this day are in general use 
in Spain, and whose solid wheels — circular pieces of wood, 
with an axle inserted in the centre — proclaimed, by their loud 
creakings, the owner's economy of grease, which he had pro- 
bably preferred putting into his soup to wasting on his waggon. 
From time to time jogged past some village priest, his feet con- 
cealed in the huge wooden stirrups, or rather boxes, which 
dangled on either side of his ambling black pony. These and 
other uninteresting parties of peasant women and muleteers, 
passed unnoticed by the sentry, who, as the day declined, and 
the sun approached the horizon, manifested various symptoms 
of impatience, and muttered sundry energetic imprecations, 
addressed apparently to the person or persons whose delay in 
arriving was the cause of his vexation. Suddenly, however, he 
started to his feet, and, shading his eyes with his hand, gazed 
steadfastly at the turning of the road. A small party of horse- 
men appeared advancing at a walk, and were followed by a 
train of covered waggons, such as were used by the French for 
the transport of money and valuable stores. These vehicles 
were nearly thirty in number, and their rear was brought up 
by another cavalry picket, forming, with the advanced guard, 
about sixty troopers. When the whole had turned the angle 
of the road which, as before stated, was nearly a league from 
the defile, the Spaniard caught up his gun, and, bounding from 
rock to rock with the agility of a chamois, soon reached a deep 
ravine at half musket-shot distance from his former post. 

Stretched amidst the harebells and other wild-flowers, which 
bordered a small rivulet, were between thirty and forty men, 
most of whom had the appearance of peasants, although some 
few had a half military costume, and five or six wore clothes 
betokening them to be of a rather superior class to the majo- 
rity of their companions. They were all armed, either with 
muskets, rifles, or escopetas, the long fowling-piece common in 
Spain, and which, from the solidity of its construction, is per- 
fectly well adapted to carry ball. Some of the members of this 
motley assemblage were indulging in the siesta, others puflSng 
the etemal dgarito, and a third portion were grouped round 
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two men who were gambling for pesetoi with a dingy-looking 
pack of cards ; but on the appearance of the new-comer, Bleepers, 
smokers, and card-players, crowded around him. 

"A lascmnas! muchachos!" cried he, '*the prize is at 
hand. In half an hour the gavachos* will enter the defile, and 
it is time to post ourselves for the attack." 

** Viva Martin Diez! Viva el Empednadol" was the re- 
ply, and, seizing their arms, the party hastily followed the dar- 
ing adventurer, who, then in the oommeneement of his career, 
was destined ere long to assume a high rank amongst the most 
intrepid defenders of his natal soiLf 

Mean time, the convoy advanced towards the defile at a steady 
pace. Their halting-place for the night was Aranda, from 
which town they were not more than three or four leagues off. 
There they would find three thousand cavalry, and other troops, 
under the command of Murat, and there a part of the waggons 
were to remain, whilst the others would be forwarded to difiTer- 
ent corps d*amUet further in the interior of the country. The 
mules which dragged the carts were mounted by soldiers of the 
waggon train, and the escort, commanded by a lieutenant, was 
composed of a detachment of that fine body of dragoons known 
by the name of gendarmerie de Varmie. There were also seve- 
ral commissaries in charge of the stores, the chief of whom rode 
in front with the ofiicer commanding, whilst the others were 
distributed a]ong the line, in order to watch over the safety of 
the valuables, for which they were responsible. 

The head of the column had passed more than half-way 
through the defile, and the officer of gendarmes was calling his 
companion's attention to the strength of the pass, and explain- 

* Qavachot. A term of contempt, by which the Spaniards are accustomecl 
to designate their French neighbours. 

t The DHtive village of Juan Martin Dies, being situated in a marshy hoi. 
low/ and enciruled by hills, w&s not unfrequently flooded, and the houses sur- 
rounded with, water and deep mud. Owing to this circumstance, the iuhabi- 
tants obtained in the adjacent country the nickname of the Empednados, 
from the Spanish word pteina, signifying a pool or flsh-pond. When Dies 
left his home, and distinguished himself as chief of a guerilla corp!>, his so- 
brkiuet adhered to him, and by it he is probably better known than by his 
family ziame. 
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ing to him How ftdmlrably it might be defended hj a handM 
of resolute men against an army. 

" Neither would it be a bad place for a surprise," added he ; 
" and I promise you I should not sit quite so easy in my saddle 
if I thought there were any of those canaille of guerillas in this 
part of the country ; but, thank Heaven I the proyince is swept 
clean of them for the present, and " 

He was prevented from finishing his sentence by a ponder- 
ous fragment of rock, which, moved by some invisible power, 
lumbered down the acclivity that flanked the road, and falling 
on the unfortunate Frenchman, crushed him and his horse to 
the ground. At the same instant, a volley of musketry was 
heard, and a dozen dragoons rolled in the dust ; whilst the 
others, confused by the suddenness of the attack, stared about 
them, endeavouring, but in vain, to discover tbe enemy by 
which they were so unexpectedly assailed. On all sides arose 
steep and rugged crags, but not a human creature was to be 
seen. Now and then, it is true, through some narrow opening 
in the rocks, or from behind the bashes of wild rosemary, which 
grew here and there in the fissures of the precipices, a glimpse 
migKt be caught of bronzed fierce-looking countenances, whose 
apparition, however, was so momentary, that they might almost 
have passed for phantoms conjured up by the imagination, had 
it not been for the deadly execution done by the muskets of 
these ambushed foes. Before the smoke of the fibrst volley had 
cleared away, another succeeded, and was followed by a scat- 
tering fire, and by a shower of heavy stones. Scarce a shot but 
took effect, either on the dragoons or on their horses ; for the 
Spaniards,* although for the most part young and irregular soU 
diers, were veteran hunters and cantrabandistcLS, and, as such, 
admirable marksmen. 

Owing to the windings of the defile, the rear-guard, which 
was separated from the van by the line of waggons and their 
mules, was not immediately aware of what was going on in 
front ; and when a sergeant rode forward to ascertain the mean- 
ing of the firing, he found the last of the dragoons, the com- 
missaries, and the drivers, falling fast under the murderous ^re 
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Terted at. seeing these bardj mopataineeTS putting on embnn- 
dered pouch-belts over their coarse brown jackets, and momen- 
tarily replacing their greasy sombreros and coloured woollen 
caps bj the cocked hats and plumes which had been forwarded 
from Paris for the use of the French generals and their aides- 
de-camp. 

Whilst his men were thus occupied, the Empecinado con- 
sulted with two or three of those .in whose judgment he had tbe 
most confidence, as to the course to be adopted to secure the 
booty ; for the French, at the period we are speaking of, over- 
ran Castile in every direction ; and as soon as the daring 
exploit of the guerillas became known, strong detachments 
would inevitably be sent in their pursuit, and measures taken 
to hem them in on all sides, and prevent their ultimate escape, 
or their junction with any large body of Spanish troops. The 
most feasible plan appeared to be to strike across the moor, 
and by means of by-roads well known to the Empecinado, to 
gain one of the sierras or mountain ridges abounding in Old 
Castile. There they would find caves and hiding-places in 
which the treasure could be placed, until an increase of force 
might enable their chief to brave the French more openly than 
he could pretend to do with the handful of men he now com* 
nanded, and which was merely intended to serve as a nucleus 
:br the organization of a large and effective guerilla corps. 

The horses and mules, however, had been marching smee 
loming, and appeared too much fatigued for it to be prudent 
. > commence the projected march immediately. After travers- 
ig the moor, the roads were bad, especially for the carts, and 
: would have been highly imprudent to risk an accident in 
. lose narrow and difficult mountain passes, where the falling 
f a mule, or the overturning of one of the waggons, might 
jmprodiise the safety of the whole party by the delay it would 
ccasion. Besides this, there appeared no necessity for such 
nunediate hurry. The nearest garrison was at three leagues 
istance from the scene of the skirmish, and it was highly im- 
robable that the news of the surprise of the convoy would 
iach it before the next morning ; sa that it would be mid-day 
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before the Frencb troops could discover tlie track of the 
guerillas. Under these circumstances, it was resolved to re- 
main where they were, for a part of the night, and to resume 
their march at two or three in the morning. Orders were 
given to unharness, and the mules and horses were placed in 
the stables and outhouses of the hamlet, and amply provided 
with straw and barley. The Empecinado superintended these 
arrangements, caused the broken money-chest to be fastened 
up again, and placed in the cart, and had a guard mounted 
over the waggons to protect them from pillage. He deemed it 
mmeoessary to post advanced sentries, considering it impossible 
that any pursuit should be directed against him before the foL- 
lowing day. 

He woold, perhaps, have felt less confident of his safety, 
had he been aware of a circumstance which had escaped his 
notice, and that of every individual of his band. 

At the commencement of the attack on the convoy, the horse 
mounted by the French commissary had been startled by the 
fall of the mass of rock which crushed the officer of gendarmes, 
and being a somewhat spirited animal, commenced a series of 
capers productive of excessive discomfort to his rider, a little 
fat man, possessed of a most rotund and commissary-like paunch, 
and of a pair of short bulbous-looking legs, which experienced 
no small difficulty in adhering to the sides of the restive buce- 
phalus. The curvets and prancing of the horse probably 
saved the life of the horseman^ by causing him to present an 
unsteady mark to the well-aimed bullets of the guerillas. At 
length, divided between the fear of being shot and that of 
being thrown, the unfortunate little gentleman gave up the 
contest with his steed, who took the bit between his teeth and 
set off at full speed, which he did not slacken until he had ao- 
oomplished nearly half the distance from the defile to Aranda. 
The remainder of the joumpy his rider prevailed on him to per- 
form at a more deliberate pace ; and, on his arrival, hastened 
to report to the general commanding, the attack of the convoy, 
and the perils to which he had been exposed. His fears and 
his imagination, however, caused him to convert the little 
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band of guerillas, whom he had not even seen, into a formid- 
able and numerous body of Spanish troops ; and the French 
general, although he had no previous intimation of the possible 
vicinity of such an army, deemed it only prudent to proceed 
himself with a large force to reconnoitre the enemy, and, if 
possible, to recapture the large sum of which there could be no 
doubt that the latter had obtained possession. He set out, 
therefore, with half-a-dozen squadrons of light cavalry, leav* 
ing the infantry to follow, and taking with him, as a guide, 
the unfortunate commissary, in spite of the extraordinary re- 
pugnance manifested by that gentleman to the pleasares of a 
night march. 

The Empecinado, having completed his arrangements, en* 
tered one of the houses, and threw himself on a bed» in an 
upper room, in order to take a little repose before starting on 
his early march. He was soon buried in a deep sleep, from 
which he was awakened an hour or two later by the report of 
fire-arms outside the house. Springing from the coarse mat- 
tress, stuffed with dried maize leases, which forms the bed of 
most Spanish peasants, he rushed to the window, and looMng 
out, beheld a sight calculated to unnerve and reduce to despair 
any man of less courage than Juan Martin Diez. Two squad- 
rons of French hussars were hastily surrounding the houses, 
whilst, from the direction of the lane leading from the moor to 
the high-road, and which the Empecinado and his band had 
followed after the capture of the convoy, a long line of cavalry 
were advancing at a hand gallop, and as they arrived^ were 
drawn up by their officers at about a hundred yards in fi*ont of 
the hamlet. The waggons were already in possession of the 
French, who had cut down the men appointed to guard them. 
Not anticipating any greater danger than some petty attempt 
at pUfering by the inhabitants of the houses, they had kept too 
negligent a watch, and had barely had time to fire the shots 
«rhich warned the Empecinado of his danger, before they were 
9abred by the hostile cavalry. 

In front of the compact column of troops which was rapidly 
forming, and mounted on a richly caparisoned charger, ap- 
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peared the French general surrounded by his staff. He was a 
joung man, whose dark countenance, if not regularly hand- 
some, had a frank and pleasing expression, and whose well- 
turned limbs and soldierly bearing, shewed off to advantage a 
splendid hussar uniform covered with lace and embroidery. A 
pio&sion of long curling hair escaped from under his shako ; 
a curved Damascus scimitar^ with a jewelled hilt, hung by his 
side ; and in his hand he carried a small gold-mounted riding- 
whip, with which he impatiently tapped his morocco boot, 
whilst giving some directions to one of his aides-de-camp. In 
this elegant militaire, the Empecinado, who had once before 
had an opportunity of seeing him, immediately recognised 
Murat, the hussar par excellence, the greatest dandy and most 
dashing cavalry-officer of Bonaparte's armies. 

It required but a single glance of the guerilla's quick eye to 
take in all these details. The moon, which was nearly at the 
fall, threw a strong light over the moor, and over the military 
array just described. By the order of Murat, a party of 
cavalry dismounted, and commenced the search of the houses. 
Already the Empecinado heard their footsteps on the staircase 
leading to his room. It was no time for hesitation or waver- 
ing ; he opened the window, and stepped out upon the rudely 
constructed balcony, which was thrown into deep shade by the 
wall of the house and the projecting roof above. Underneath 
the window, several hussars were walking their horses up and 
down, guarding against the escape of the enemy, whom their 
comrades had gone in quest of. The balcony was about 
twenty ^set &om the ground* The Empecinado suspended 
himself for an instant by his hands to the wooden balustrade, 
and then letting go his hold, dropped on his feet on the near 
side of one of the senlries* Before the astonished soldier had 
time to turn his head, he was thrown under his horse's belly, 
and the Empecinado, bounding lightly into the saddle, dashed 
past the French general and his staff, and galloped at full 
speed across the moor, in the direction of the road leading to 
the mountains. 

The action had been so sudden, that the Spaniard got a to-^ 
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lerable start before any one thought of following him. Soon, 
howeyer, a score of dragoons spurred their horses in pursuit ; 
and then commenced that most animating and exciting of all 
chases, a man hunt. In the broad light of the moon, every 
movement of the fugitive and of his pursuers was visible to the 
French troops. In front rode the Empecinado, bareheaded, his 
long black elf-locks floating in the breeze, urging on his horse 
, by an unsparing application of the thong fastened to the end 
of his dragoon bridle. At various distances behind him came 
his pursuers, two only of whom seemed to have a good chance 
of overtaking him. Arrived about midway across the plain, 
one of the latter found himself within ten yards of the guerilla, 
and drawing a pistol from his holster, he took aim and fired. 
He would have done better to have saved his cartridge, for the 
ball whistled harmlessly over the head of the Empecinado, 
merely serving to remind him that he would probably find a 
pistol in the holsters of the horse he bestrode. He was right 
in his conjecture. Rising in his stirrups, he turned his body 
half round in the saddle. His enemy was only a couple of 
horses' length from him. A report was heard, and the hussar 
fell from his charger; the well trained animal immediately 
halting by the side of his wounded master. 

The Empecinado now redoubled his efforts to escape. As 
good luck would have it, the horse of which he had possessed 
himself in so daring a manner, was one of the fleetest of the 
squadron to which it belonged. The guerilla was thus enabled 
to keep far ahead of his pursuers, with the exception of one, a 
non-commissioned oflicer, who had taken advantage of the mo- 
mentary slackening of speed when the Empecinado fired his 
pistol, to diminish the distance between himself and the fugi- 
tive. The moor, however, was now crossed, and Martin Diez 
entered a narrow road, his horse's shoes striking fire as he 
rattled over the loose flints which paved the ground. The path i 
was overhung by the twisted limbs of wild apple and plum 
trees, and he had to bow his head on his charger's neck, to i 
avoid receiving severe blows from the projecting branches., I 
He had hoped that when he left the open: ground the pursuit 
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would oease, but in tliis lie was mistaken. He still heard be- 
hind bim the clatter of hoofs, and the hard breathing of a 
horse, which every moment brought nearer and nearer. He 
now saw that it would be impossible to escape without a struggle 
with his relentless pursuer ; and he immediately devised a plan 
for neutralizing the superiority which the weapons of the dra- 
goon would give him over an unarmed antagonist. Arrived at 
a sharp turn in the road, he had no sooner passed it than he 
faced his horse about, and the Frenchman coming up at the 
same instant, fell, as it were, into his adversary's arms, without 
being able to make use of the sabre which he brandished in his 
hand. The dragoon was a powerful man, full six feet high, 
one of those red-mustached, fair-haired Alsatians who abound 
in the ranks of the French army, and make such excellent sol- 
diers, uniting the phlegm and steady coolness of the German 
with the headlong courage of their more vivacious countrymen. 
He grappled resolutely with his foe ; but his strength, had it 
heen twice as great, was useless, when opposed to the iron 
muscles and vice-like grasp of the Spaniard. They both rolled 
from their horses to the ground, and, in falling, the Empeci- 
nado caught his opponent's cheek in his teeth, and pinnJBd him 
with the gripe of a bull-dog. Then, when his foe was writh- 
ing with the acuteness of the pain, and vainly endeavouring to 
extricate himself, and to pick up the sword which had escaped 
from his hand in the struggle, he suddenly let go his hold, and, 
raising his foot, gave one stamp on the prostrate body of the 
unhappy Frenchman. The horn of a Murcian bull would hard- 
ly have caused a more ghastly and fatal wound. The bowels 
of the poor wretch burst from his side, his eyes rolled till their 
whites only were visible, and, as with a convulsive movement 
he turned round upon his face, a stream of blood gushed from 
his mouth, and mingled with the waters of a streamlet which 
rippled by the spot where this frightful contest had taken 
place.* 

* As before mentionecU the Empecinado was remarkable for hit extraor- 
dinary moscuU^ 9trengtlt, la a personal coQiest* four or five men were no> 
Uiiog like a match for him) he would throw them in everj direction, just as 

C 
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Three minutes later, a party of hussars pulled up their pant- 
ing animals bj the side of their expiring comrade. The death- 
rattle was in his throat, and in the distance might be heard the 
sounds of a horse's feet galloping towards the mountains. 



an ordinary person would disperse a swarm of troublesome boys. An admi- 
rable swordsman, he would not hesitate to attack single-handed, and with no 
other arms tlian his sabre, a whole troop of enemies, and ran little risk in 
80 doing, provided fire-arms were not used against him- When taken pri- 
soner at Roa, in Castile, and led out to execution by the peasants, who had 
been excited nnd urged on by the priests, stanch adherents of Ferdinand, and 
enemies of the Constitutional cause, he burst the cords which bound him, 
and made a rush at his sabre, which was in the hands of an officer of BeaUs- 
toB standing by. It was the famous sabre which had been sent him by 
George the Third, and was so heavy that any arm less nervous than that of 
the Empecinado could not use it for five minutes, although its owner wielded 
it as if it had been a child*s toy. He seised it by the cutting part of the 
blade, which nearly severed the fingers from his hand $ but it was afterwards 
said, that, but for this accident, and the failure of his effort to regain his 
weapon, he would have effected his escape in spite of the crowds that sur- 
rounded him. As it was, unarmed and defenceless, he kept his cowardly 
executioners at bay for some moments ; but at length several men, coming 
behind him, threw a large cloak over his head, and entangling him in its 
folds, passed a rope round his neck, and hung him. up to a tree. 

As an* instance of the intrepidity and confidence of the Empecinado, and 
of the happy results of the headlong courage with which he braved the 
greatest perils, the following anecdote may not be found uninteresting : — In 
the year 1828, he was in Arragon, pursuing and harassing a corps iPannec, 
commanded by General Bessieres. He (the Empecinado) had a habit of rid- 
ing on at some distance in front of his troops. Being one day considerably 
in advance, and attended unly by an aid-de-camp and a single orderly, be per- 
ceived a farm-house at some distance from the road, and, by certain signs, 
visible only to his experienced eye, he conjectured that a party of the enemy 
were there. . He rode up to the door and knocked. A woman opened. Hay 
factiosos arriva ? said the Empecinado; for in 1828, as in the late Carlist 
war, the Constitutionalists designated those of their countrymen who were 
opposed to them by the name of factious. 

« Si SerMTf** was the reply of the woman, terrified by the fierce looks of 
her interrogator. 

•• How many V* 

»* Treinta y pieo. There are upwards of thirty dancing in the room above 
stairs.*' , 

" Where are their arms ?" 

** They have left them in the kitchen.** 

He commanded silence to the woman, and, ascending the staircase, opened 
the door of the room, and appeared before the astonished royalists, to many 
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CHAPTER III. 

LA MORENA DE MALAGA. 

In a chamber of the coiregidor's house of the town of Cuel- 
lar, that functlouarj was seated, perusing sundry despatches 
which had just been delivered to him. One of them appeared 
to claim his particular attention, for, after reading it twice, he 
leaned back in his arm-chair, and remained for some minutes 
pondering over its contents. Then, taking up a small hand- 
hell which lay on the table beside him, he rang it loudly, and 
a servant entered the room. 

" Go in search of the guerilla chief whose band is now 
quartered in the town, and request him to come here without 
delay." 

The man bow^d and departed, and a quarter of an hour 
afterwards, the Empecinado was ushered into the presence of 
the magistrate. 

'^ Buenos dias tengavmd" was the salutation of the parti- 
zan. 

" Felices" replied the other, and desiring his visitor to be 
seated, at once entered upon the business he had in hand. 

of whom he vr&B prohably known by sight. Wliether or no this were the 
case, he did not allow them to remain long in ignorance of his name. 

" Buenos noehes* chicos" cried he. " Let no man stir from his place. Soy 
el Empeeinado. For this night we are all friends ; take your muskets and 
follow me !*» 

The soldiers stared at one another for a moment, but at length submitting 
to the moral ascendency of the famous guenrUlero whose name they had just 
heard, and, ntruck with admiration at the unhesitating courage with which 
he had come amongst them, they obeyed the order they had received. Out 
of different farms and cottages of the neighbourhood, nearly three hundred 
royalists were collected. They accompanied the Empecinado to the place 
where his trooj>6 had halted for the night. There he had a supper prepai«ed, 
and before daybrefik dismissed his unusual guests, with every man an ounce 
of gold in his pocket. Three hours after, six hundred Spaniards, forming 
the rearguard of Bessieres* column, deserted to the liberals, with loud criea 
«f " Viva el Empecinado !" 
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" I have received orders," he began, " from the aathorities 
at Valladolid, to send immediately in pursuit of a partida, 
that for some days has been robbing and pillaging in this pro- 
vince." 

" I am ready, Seilor Corregidor," interrupted the Empeci- 
nado, his eyes sparkling, and his hand involuntarily seeking 
the hilt of his sabre. The corregidor smiled at the eagerness 
of his interlocutor. 

" It is not with French troops that you have to deal this 
time," said he, ** but with an enemy that you will probably 
have more difficulty in finding than in overcoming when met 
with. But, not to keep you in suspense, I will read you my 
orders." And omitting the forms and unmeaning phrases 
which in Spain usually commence and terminate such docu- 
ments, he communicated to the Empecinado the substance of 
the despatch, which was as follows : 

** Immediately on receipt of the present, you will send a suf- 
ficient force, commanded by an active officer well acquainted 
with the country, in pursuit of the outlaw known as the Gitano, 
who, with a party of twenty men, has found his way from An- 
dalusia to this province. Numerous complaints have been 
made of the excesses committed by this band of robbers, who, 
under pretence of harassing the French, plunder and abuse 
their countrymen, and more especially direct their attacks 
against the curas and parish priests, several of whom they 
have brutally ill-treated. You have doubtless already had re- 
ports made to you on the subject, and will find no difficulty in 
obtaining information as to the directioA in which the brigands 
are to be met with." 

" So, you see, there is not much glory likely to be gained in 
the affair, Sefipr Diez," continued the magistrate ; " but, to con- 
sole you for that, the Gitano and his men are said to be laden 
with booty ; and in any case, the horses, which I am assured 
are from some of the best studs of Andalusia, will be no small 
|)rize to you, who have so ina^y ;npre volunteers offering than 
you jcan mount," 
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Some further conversatioii ensued, in which the corregidor 
gaye Diaz such information as he had collected concerning the 
whereabout and probable haunts of the gipsy chief. The same 
afternoon the Empecinado and his squadron — whic)i» at that 
period, numbered seyentj men, all well mounted and equipped 
—marched out of the town of Cuellar. 

In the heart of the mountain range of Torozos, in Old 
Castile, and on a small piece of table land out of sight of any 
road or path, other than a precipitous track leading up the side 
of a rayine which bounds the rocky platform, there stood, some 
thirty-five years back, a venta, or inn, of antique structure and 
appearance, and whose isolated position bespoke it a favourite 
haont of the banditti, which time out of mind have infested 
the sierra. The building was of a coarse roughly-hewn stone, 
which, originally white, had long since assumed a variety of 
dark green and grey tints. Although the first and only story 
^ several large casements, some glazed and others merely 
furnished with wooden shutters, the ground floor was much 
more scantily provided with inlets for light and air, having 
ouly some half-dozen circular apertures, about a foot in cir- 
cumference, strongly protected with iron bars, and one small 
door-way, barely large and high enough for a mounted man to 
pass through. The stable, which occupied the whole of the 
ground floor, bore much resemblance to a vault, being some> 
what below the level of the ground outside, and having its low 
roof supported by rows of clumsy pillars composed of fragments 
of stone and cement. To the right, on entering, was a flight 
of wooden steps leading to a narrow corridor which intersected 
the upper floor in a straight line, dividing it into two parts, 
one of which was again subdivided into four or five small dirty 
'^ins, some of them inhabited by the innkeeper and his family, 
aud the others reserved for the use of such guests as might 
prefer a blanket and mattress of very questionable purity, to 
the harder but cleaner couch afforded by a cloak and an oaken 
plank. The other, and by far larger division of the venta, 
consisted of a spacious hall, serving the double purpose of 
Htchen and dining-room, and even dormitory for most of those 
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who passed ti night at this rough sort of hostelry. It is into 
this hall, and to the persons who occupied it on an autumn 
evening of the year 1808, that the reader is about to be intro- 
duced. 

Seldom, perhaps, had the dingy-looking saloon contained so 
gay a company, or exhibited such symptoms of approaching good 
cheer, as on the night in question. In the centre of one of its sides, 
and under a prodigiously wide chimney, which, instead of being 
let into the wall, was built inside the room, and jutted forward 
to a distance of five or six feet, were crackling and blazing as 
many pine logs as would have sufficed for an auto-da-fe. Over 
this huge fire were suspended by chains tr^'O large black kettles, 
bubbling merrily, and emitting an odour which vouched for the 
savoury nature of their contents. A long iron spit, in front 
of the furnace, was thickly garnished with fowls, mutton, and 
goat's flesh, and turned by the agency of a small consumptive- 
looking dog, who, perched against the wall in & wooden barrel 
cage, was suffering under the double infliction of a most un- 
comfortable degree of heat, and of the sort of culinary tread- 
mill upon which he was stationed. No respite, however, was 
allowed him ; for whenever his little tawny paws, nearly de- 
nuded of hair, shewed symptoms of relaxing their exertions, he 
was recalled to a sense of his duty by a menacing gesture, or 
sometimes a blow, from an uncleanly-looking kitchen wench, 
whose clumsy, ill-made person, dirty complexion, and eyes 
bleared by the fire, were not unworthy the slipshod Maritomts 
of the immortal Saavedra. 

Opposite the fire, but at a sufficient distance to prevent its 
heat from being unpleasant, was placed a table composed of 
half-a-dozen planks laid upon trestles ; and around this table, 
seated on benches, crippled chairs, and upturned casks, were a 
score of persons beguiling the time, till supper should be ready, 
by an unremitting devotion to the wine jug. The dress of the 
greater part of these men was one not usually seen so far 
north, but much more elegant and becoming to the wearer than 
the loose graceless costume common in Old Castille. Short tight- 
fitting jackets, profusely decorated with small bell-shaped silver 
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buttons, low-crowned black hats, with the broad brim looped 
up on one side, and breeches fastened at the knee by coloured 
ribands, composed a costume of Andalusian majo, which, added 
to the accent of most of the party, sufficiently proclaimed them 
natives of the snnniest and southernmost province of Spain. In 
place, however, of the light shoes and dapper hose usually 
worn with the garb above described, boots or long leathern 
gaiters had been pretty generally substituted, whilst on various 
hooks and pegs round the room, were suspended large cavalry 
cloaks with ample capes and hoods. A number of well-stuffed 
valises and saddle-bags, and a profusion of arms, consisting of 
sabres, pistols, and long carbines capable of carrying a ball 
nearly as far as a* musket could do, were either piled against 
the wall, or heaped carelessly together in difPerent comers of 
the apartment. 

A stranger entering the room would, undoubtedly, after a 
brief and curious survey of the whole bizarre and picturesque 
interior, have had his attention more particularly drawn to tvio 
out of the twenty men assembled round the table. One of 
these two persons was seated at the upper end of the board ; 
^d, notwithstanding the small ceremony that prevailed 
amongst the i>arty, there was a certain degree of deference dis- 
coverable, which pointed him out as the chief of his wild, and, 
in many instances, cut-throat-looking companions. To no su- 
periority, however, in externals, could his supremacy be attri- 
buted, as it would have been difficult to imagine a more fero- 
cious and animal expression than was depicted in the low re- 
ceding forehead, small deep -set eyes, and thick coarse lips of 
the Gitano— for he it was who with his band occupied the 
venta. There was little of the gipsy in his appearance, if we 
except the some#hat gaunt frame and supple active limb which 
usually characterize the descendants of Ishmael, and the nut- 
brown colour of his skin, differing from the olive complexions 
of those of his men who were not of the same wandering race 
as himself. 

On the left hand of the Gitano sat a youth, whose age pro- 
bably did not exceed sixteen or seventeen years, and whose femi- 
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ninely-handsome countenance and graceful figure were not the 
less striking from being contrasted with the uncomeliness of his 
leader. His dress was of the same fashion, but of finer mate- 
rials than that of his comrades, and was put on with a care that 
showed the importance attached to appearances by this javenile 
disciple of St Nicholas. His jacket, of which the cloth was 
from the far-famed looms of Segovia, was thrown open for the 
better display of a fine linen shirt, elaborately frilled and raf- 
fled over the breast; a rich silk scarf was knotted carefully 
round his waist, and his well-fitting nether garments weramet 
at the knee by loose boots of Cordovan leather. A quantity of 
black hair hung in long love-locks over the shoulders of the 
gipsy lad, whose small delicate features wore an expression of 
resolution rarely seen in one so young. He mixed but little in 
the noisy mirth and conversation that were going on^ but occa- 
sionally addressed an observation to the Gitano, or to a yourg 
man beside whom he was sitting, and who, from the likeness 
between them, was evidently his brother. 

** Esta, pronta la cena^ senores; supper is ready, *• quoth 
Maritornes, advancing from the fire, with a grin of satisfaction 
on her uncouth physiognomy at the prospect of a termination 
of her labours. 

**-4 cenart" shouted a dozen voices, and in a moment the 
table was cleared, a coarse cloth, well stained with wine and 
grease, spread over it, and two or three of the revellers left their 
seats to assist in dishing up the abundant repast. The turn- 
spit was released from his cage, and crouched under the table, 
on the look-out for fragments of the feast he had toiled to pre- 
pare. The viands were placed on the board, and the party 
about to fall to, when a man, who had remained below as stable- 
guard, entered the apartment, and spoke a few words in a low 
tone to the Gitano. 

" Muleteers crossing the mountain, I suppose," said the latter, 
after hearing the man's whisper. " Here is Bias, who has heaid 
the neighing of horses or mules, or something," continued he, 
* and in his wisdom fancies they are coming this way. Step 
down, Patricio, and see if you can hear any thing. Or stay, I 
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will go myself. If travellers are passing, it may be worth wliile 
to let our supper get cold while we examine the contents of their 
saddle-bags*" And rising from his seat, he descended to the 
stable, while his followers commenced a furious attack upon the 
supper. 

The day had been gloomy, and the night was dark, and 
threatened rain. Through the rents of a cloud less impervious 
than its companions, however, a glimpse was caught of a small 
crescen^shaped moon, as the Gitano and the two stable sentries 
stepped into the open air. About a hundred paces from the 
Tenta, a broad shallow ravine ran right and left, dividing the 
platform on which the house was built, from a grey and ragged 
inoimtain peak that rose directly opposite. On either hand also 
were the summits of mountains ; and whilst to the right the 
raviue ascended and disappeared among cliffs and rocks, to the 
lefl it took a downward direction, and, after sundry windings, 
was traversed about half a mile off by the indifferent sort of 
sheep-path which the neighbouring peasants very inappropriately 
termed the ** high-road" across the sierra. 

The Gitano advanced to the edge of the ravine, and listened 
attentively for some moments. Nothing, however, broke the 
stillness of the night, save the sound of the wind as it grumbled 
ronnd the sides of the precipices, and whistled through the pine 
Woods that clothed the lower part of the mountain. Turning 
towards the sentries, after a few minutes' silent expectation, he 
was about to bestow upon them a hearty curse for having need- 
lessly disturbed him, when the distant neigh of a horse was 
heard, and was almost immediately replied to by a similar sound 
that appeared to come from a short way down the ravine. The 
gipsy started, and catching hold of the branch of a tree that 
grew on the verge of the declivity, swung his body forward as 
far as he could, and strained his eyeballs, to see what was pass- 
ing below him. The darkness, however, rendered it impossible 
to distinguish any thing fifty yards off, and the effect of look- 
ing down upon the objects was to blend them all in one black 
mass. An owl fiew out of the decayed trunk of an old oak, and 
a few bats whirled and circled round the heads of the three 
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brigancLB; but, with these exceptions, not a living or moving 
thing was visible. Suddenly the moon emerged from behind 
a doud, and threw a feeble ray of light over the scene. Bias 
touched his leader's arm. 

*' Un lobo,^* said he ; *' a wolf," pointing to something that 
stirred in the gloom at the bottom of the ravine. 

** Wolves ! ay, and many of them, but not of the sort you 
mean," replied the Gitano, whose keen eye at once detected armed 
men, where his follower had conjectured a prowling animal. 

There was not a moment to loose. Whether French or Spa- 
niards were thus mysteriously approaching the venta, was in- 
different to the gipsy, for he knew that against himself and his 
lawless associates eveiy man's hand was turned. He saw at a 
glance that the enemy was too numerous to cope with, and his 
mind was instantly made up. A few noiseless bounds brought 
him to the stable, and untying the horse nearest the door, he 
began hastily to bridle him. While thus providing for his own 
safety, he did not eiitirely forget his comrades. 

^* A ccwallo ! muchachos/* shouted he, as soon as he set foot 
in the stable. ** To horse I the destroyer is upon us." 

The words rang through the old venta, and the revellers, thus 
fearfully summoned, came tumbling down the crazy staircase. 
It was too late, however. As the first set foot in the stable, the 
Gitano, on a biure-backed horse, and followed by the two sen- 
tries, mounted in like manner, dashed through the doorway, and 
spurring furiously across the platform, plunged headlong down 
the ravine, which for a moment was illuminated by the flash of 
fifty carbines. Ten seconds later, the space in iront of the 
venta was occupied by the Empecinado and his guerillas, and 
the brigands had barely time to slam to and secure the stable 
door, ^ich was of great thickness, and studded with iron knobs, 
when a dozen sabres and carbine butts clattered against it. 

" Yield, if you would have quarter," cried the Empecinado, 
after repeated demands for admission had been met by a dogged 
silence on the part of the Andalusiiins. "Yield, while yet it 
is time ; for if resistance is offered, not a man of you shall see 
to-morrow's sun rise." 
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A shot from one of the windows was the reply to this stun- 
mons, and the bullet grazed the cheek of the Empecinado. A 
smart fire was then opened by the besieged, and vigorously re- 
turned by the guerillas ; but owing to the darkness of the night, 
{md the thickness of the shutters, from behind which the out- 
laws fired, far more cartridges were wasted than lives lost. 
Mean time some of the men cut down a young tree, and lopping 
of the boughs, applied it as a battering-ram to the door. But 
several of .them having been wounded by the fire from above, 
and from apertures on either side of the door, which, moreover, 
appeared strong enough to withstand all their efforts, Diez 
commanded them to desist, being unwilling to waste the lives 
of his followers in such a paltry affair, and against an enemy 
whom he was sure of finally capturing. Scarcely were his 
orders obeyed, when, from a large bam, some distance to the 
left of the venta, issued forth Mariano Fuentes (whose band 
was again united with that of the Empecinado), heading a score 
of guerilliEis, who dragged after them three carts laden with 
straw, that had been brought in upon the previous day, for the 
use of the horses. Ranging these carts in lines close to the 
front of the venta, in which position the combustible material 
piled up in them reached to the windows of the first floor, 
torches were applied, and in an instant darkness was exchanged 
for a vivid glare of light. The dry wood of the shutters and 
window-£rames took fire like tinder, the heat drove the brigands 
from their stations, and the firings on both dides ceased. Still 
no signs of surrender were made by the besieged. One des- 
perate attempt to escape from a side window of the inn was 
prevented, and those who made it driven back with loss. At 
length a violent gust of wind, thai came point blank against 
the front of the building, forced. masses of the blazing straw 
through the openings where the windows had been. A cry of 
terror burst from the outlaws as they thus found themselves in 
the midst of flames. A few moments afterwards the stable- 
door was unbarred and eighteen men marching out, threw 
down their arms, and petitioned for quarter. 
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However sanguinary a reputation the Empecinado may have 
made himself, during seven years* warfare against the French, 
he was not naturally a cruel or bloodthirsty man. Every 
Spaniard at that time considered it his bounden duty to mas- 
sacre the invaders of his country so often as the opportunity 
presented itself; and this feeling was greatly encouraged by 
the priests, then in full enjoyment of that influence over the 
multitude of which they have since been so wofuUy shorn. By 
them the murder of a Frenchman, was declared aq act meri- 
torious in the eyes of God and man, and one that not only re- 
quired no absolution, but might even serve as an atonement for 
the commission of some real sin; and such was the opinion 
pretty generally adopted throughout the Peninsula. The Em- 
pecinado, who, had his prisoners been French, would scarcely 
have left them time tp mutter a prayer, shewed no inclination 
to shed.the blood of his countrymen, robbers and outlaws though 
they were, but preferred talcing them to Valladolid. Part of 
the guerillas were soon busily engaged tying their arms with 
cords behind their ..backs, others in getting the horses out of the 
stable, while a third detachment followed Fuentes, who led the 
way into the venta, which he by no means intended should be 
burnt down before he had secured whatever objects of value the 
Gitano and his party might have left there. 

The Empecinado having ascertained that the Gitano himself 
was one of the three horsemen who had escaped, took little in- 
terest in the subordinate brigands, and cast but one careless 
glance at them as they stood grouped before him, submitting 
themselves to the bonds and taunts of the guerillas. In that 
one glance, however, his quick eye was caught by the smart 
dress and handsome face of the gipsy boy already alluded to, 
as he stood in an unstudied and graceful attitude, waiting his 
turn to be bound. The Empecinado stepped towards the lad, 
and laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

*' You are but a child," said he, in a not unkind tone ; " how 
came you already among such rude companions, and leading so 
wild a life ? Are you a son of the Gitano ?" 
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The young gipsy started when he felt the touch on his arm ; 
and whilst the Empecinado spoke, gazed steadily and proudly 
in his face. 

" I am not the Gitano's son," answered he ; " hut who are 
yon who thus use violence to men who neyer injured you, stealing 
upon us like a craffcy and cowardly fox, afraid to shew himself 
in the light of day, but gaining courage when night appears V* 

'* You are bold of speech, young sir," replied Diez, astonished 
at the boy's daring vehemence ; '* and some in my place would be 
disposed to try how far a stirrup-leather applied to your shoul- 
ders would quiet so flippant a tongue. But I will not do that ; 
and what is more, I will answer your question. My name and 
quality are soon told : I am a poor guerilla, and men call me 
the £mpeciuado." 

There was curiosity, not unmingled with admiration, in the 
expression of the youth's face, as he gazed upon the frank, hand- 
some countenance of the partizata, who though only in the com- 
mencement of his career, had already made his name well known 
throughout Spain, as it was afterwards destined to be through- 
out Europe. 

** Y lo satf unapobre gitana,** said the gipsy, after a mo- 
ment's pause. *' A poor gipsy girl am J, and men call me, la 
Morena de Malaga.'* 

" A woman, par Dios /" cried the Empecinado. " Hold !" 
added he to some of his men, who were advancing with cords. 
" A bargain, gitanilla; will you change your service, and fol- 
low the Empecinado iustead of the Gitano ? Say the word, 
and your horse and arms shall be restored to you." 

" The choice is not hard to make," replied the Morena. 
" Who that loves the fresh air of the mountains, the shade of 
the forest, and the free cheering gallop over the plain, could 
exist in the gloom of a prison ? Let them bring out my horse, 
seilor ; bid them give me my sabre and my light carbine, and 
Viva el Empecinado !" 

Aad with an almost childish joy at her recovered freedom, 
the gipsy amazon bounded away to seek her steed, and soon 
retained, mounted on one of the best of the captured chargers. 
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The guerillas now prepared for departure. Leaving tlie 
venta in flames, they soon reached the high-road, where a 
score of their comrades had remained in charge of the horses. 
Befdre they had been many hours on the road, the gitana ob- 
tained her brother's release from the Empecinado, whose un- 
bounded devotion to the fair sez rendered it totally impossible 
for him to refuse a request issuing from so rosy a mouth, and 
backed by the glances of such, eyes as those of the Mozena de 
Malaga. The young bandit had his horse restored to him, and 
was allowed to volunteer into the squadron, which continued its 
march toValladolid, where the remaining prisoners were handed 
over to the authorities. 

Several weeks had elapsed since the burning of the venta, 
and the handsome gipsy still continued to follow the fortunes 
of Martin Diez, whose avowed mistress she had become. Her 
great beauty, bold and masculine character, admirable horse- 
manship, and courage in action, daily increased the violence of 
the passion with which she had inspired the Empecinado, -whose 
nature and pursuits rendered him more prone to admire such 
masculine qualities, than the gentle and endearing virtues more 
usually prized in woman. His affection was warmly returned 
by the gitana, whose feelings towards him were, however, oc- 
casionally embittered by a dash of jealousy, natural to women 
of her country and ardent' temperament, and to which the Em- 
pecinado's roving propensities and reputation for gallantry 
sometimes gave a shadow of reason, which her suspicions were 
ever ready to exaggerate into certainty. 

It was towards the close of the year that the Empecinado and 
his band, leaving their usual skirmishing ground near the Duero, 
took the road to Salamanca and Ciudad Bodrigo, at the latter 
of which places some important papers, recently taken from a 
French courier, were to be delivered. On arriving at the town 
of Alba de Tormes, the Empecinado resolved to leave his men 
there, under the command of Fuentes, that they might get a 
little rest, and collect recruits to mount a number of led horses 
they had with them. He himself, with the despatches, and ac- 
companied only by the Morena and her brother, set out for 
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Ciadad Kodrigo, and at nightfall arriYed at the suburb of San 
Francisco, outside the walls of that fortress. Halting at a j>o- 
saday the Empecinado dismounted, and desired his companions 
to remain there, whilst he entered the citj and delivered his 
papers to the governor, promising to return speedily. The 
gitana, however, petitioned hard to accompany him. She knew 
that this was not his first visit to Ciudad Kodrigo, and that he 
had acquaintances there,^ and this was all-sufBicient to rouse her 
jealous fears, and make her fancy that he wished to be alone, 
in order to visit some former mistress. Whether her suspicions 
were well founded, or whether he had some other reason for de- 
siring to go unaccompanied, the Empecinado remained inflezi- 
hie, laughed at her jealousy, and, at last, wearied by importu- 
nity, peremptorily ordered her to remain, and hastened into the 
town. Some time, however, having been lost by this alterca- 
tion, he had scarcely reached the. governor's house when a can- 
non was fired, and the drawbridges were instantly raised, and 
gates shut for the night. 

For some minutes after the firing of the signal gun, the 
gitana remained watching at a window of the poaadaf in hopes 
that Diez might have delivered his despatches before the gates 
were closed, and was then on his road back. When, however, 
double the time necessary for the walk from the city wall to the 
inn had elapsed, the jealous rage of the Andalusian gipsy burst 
forth in a paroxysm of fury that almost terrified her brother, 
although he was not entirely unaccustomed to such outbreaks on 
her part. 

" El maldito ! El traidor!" she muttered, or rather hissed 
through her set teeth. Her face became livid with passion, her 
eyes glared wildly, and her long black hair seemed to twist and 
twine like snakes upon her shoulders, as she drove a small 
three-edged poniard, which, like many Andalusian women of 
her class, she always (carried on her person, deep into the 
wooden paneling of the room. 

" Would it were in his heart I '' cried she ; and, exhausted 
by the violence of her emotions, sank upon a chair, and laying 
her head upon the table, burst into a passionate flood of tears. 
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Her brother remaiiied for some time without making any ob- 
servation or attempt to console her. At length, and when she 
was somewhat more composed, he broke silence. 

"Evil were the day and the hour that we joined this man 
Diez," said he : " What can we expect but unhappiness, or what 
good can come to those who abandon the tents of their tribe to 
dwell among strangers ? When the Gitano was our leader, we 
followed a chief of our race, and others of our brethren were with 
us ; but I fear me, sister, our lot, and thine especially, wiH 1» 
a bitter and a hard one, so long as we remain with this fierce 
guerilla. Nor can 1 understand thy infatuation. The More- 
na de Malaga, the proud maiden who turned a deaf ear to all 
wooers, who saw the Gitano himself at her feet, and scorned to 
be his bride, on a few days' acquaintance becomes the lemanof 
a stranger/' 

The gipsy girl made ho answer to her brother's reproaches, 
who, nevertheless, continued in a strain of invective against 
the Empecinado, whom he had joined to avoid the severe pun- 
ishment that l^walted him, but had never liked. The present 
struck him as a favourable opportunity of deserting, and re- 
turning to his old habits and companions ; but he was unwill- 
ing to do so without his sister, who, although several years Bis 
junior, had acquired, by her superior energy of character, a 
great ascendency over him. He could not, however, obtain a 
word in reply to the arguments and reasons he urged. The 
gitana remained motionless as a statue, her face bowed upon 
ike table, and concealed by her hands and abundant hair; and 
her brother at length, despairing of persuading her to liis pur- 
pose, retired to rest. 

It was one in the morning when he was roused from a deep 
sleep, and beheld his sister standing beside his couch. Her 
cheeks were pallid, and her eyes gleamed with an unwonted 
light. 

*' Be stirring," s^d the Gitana, " and saddle the horses.'* 

The gipsy knew not what to make of this sudden order ; bntj 
accustomed to obedience, hastened to the stable, and in a fev 
minutes their horses, as well as that of the Empecinado, wera 
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in readiness for the inarch : nor had the young brigand forgot- 
ten to strap upon the saddle of the latter heast his leader's va- 
lise, containing, as he well knew, nearly four hundred ounces 
of gold. As he led the animals out of the stable, the Morena 
appeared, and mounting her horse, moved off at a rapid pace, 
followed at the distance of a hundred yards by her brother, 
who, in the strange mood in which he saw her to be, did not 
feel anxious that she should become immediately aware of his 
UDcer^nonious appropriation of the £mpecinado*s charger and 



The gates of Ciudad Rodrigo had been opened about a couple 
of hours, when the Empecinado walked out to the suburb, where 
be had left his companioni, and not a little surprised was he on 
finding that both they and his horse and valise had disappeared. 
The innkeeper could give him no information on the subject, 
except that they had taken the road to Alba de Tonnes, and 
that on seeing them depart, he had supposed they were going 
to rejoin the squadron. Great was the jealous fury of the Em- 
pecinado when he found himself thus abandoned by his mis- 
tress, and robbed of his gold. He was not long in fixing his 
rospicions on Mariano Fuentes, whom he now remembered to 
bave seen Tery assiduous to the gitana, and frequently talking 
to har on the Tarious marches in a low tone of voice. Fuentes 
was a smart, handsome fellow, of frank and agreeable manners, 
and even more likely to find favour with women than Diez him- 
self. A variety of trifling circumstances that flashed across the 
memory of the Empecinado, seemed ** confirmation strong" of 
Ms suspicions ; and he doubted not that his false friend had 
availed himself of his absence to cany off his mistress, and, 
perhaps, also, to inveigle the whole troop from their duty, and 
induce them to follow him in preference to their captain. Foam- 
ing with rage, he retraced his steps to the town ; and acquaint- 
ing the governor with what had occurred, requested to be fur- 
nished with a horse and an orderly. These were supplied him ; 
bis tremendous impetuosity accelerated everything, and in in- 
credibly few minutes after he had learned the news of his be- 
trayal, he repassed the posada on his way to Alba. Rein was 
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not drawn, nor spur spared, till he dashed into the streets of 
that town. Seeing some of his men playing at the game of 
ccmi, he inquired where Fuentes was quartered ; and on being 
told that he was in the house of the Buke of Alba's steward, 
galloped up to the door at the same mad pace. Turning the 
horse masterless in the street, for his desperate riding had left 
the orderly far behind, he ascended the stairs, and with an Al- 
bacete"^ dagger naked in his hand, burst into a room where 
Fuentes was sitting in company with his host and several other 
persons. 

" Traitor I" cried he, almost inarticulate with fury, " Vil- 
lain and traitor ! where is the Gitana ?" 

" No traitor am I, Martin Diez," replied Fuentes firmly, 
but with admirable temper. *' As to the Gitana, if aught has 
happened, you, who took her hence> should best know what has 
bepome of her," 

. Struck by this calm and moderate reply to his furious in- 
terpellation, the, Empecinado's suspicions were dissipated as 
rapidly as they had been formed. Dropping his weapon, he 
threw himself into his comrade's arms, implored his pardon for 
having a moment suspected him, and related the occurrences of 
the previous night. He terminated by declaring his intention 
to abandon every other object, and devote himself entirely to 
the pursuit of his faithless mistress and her brother. This reso- 
lution, however, was strongly combated by Fuentes, who repre- 
sented the absurdity of such a Quixotic expedition in the then 
state of Spain, more especially as the fugitives had so great a 
start, and it was not even known what road they had taken. 
His arguments, and those of the other persons present^ who 
strongly urged the enraged partizan not to sacrifice the cause 
of his country to such purely personal motives, at length pre- 
vailed, as they were sure to do with a man of the EmpecinacLo's 
sincere patriotism, and the following morning the guerillas left 
Alba on their return to the banks of the Due«K 

The successes of the Empecinado, and the increasing num- 

* The town of Albacete is as famous for the excellence of its poniards as 
Toledo for that of its sword-blades. 
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ber of his followers, at length attracted the serious attention of 
the French generals. Not a letter coold be forwarded, or a 
day's rations trusted on the road, without falling into the hands 
of the guerillas, unless protected hj a much larger escort than 
it was at all times convenient to send. The example, also, was 
doing no small harm ; for, in emulation of the Empeeinado, 
gaeriUa corps were springing up in aU directions, and it was at 
last thought advisable to strike a decisiye blow at the most 
dangerous of these bands, in order to frighten the others into 
submission. Nearly the whole of the French cayaJry then quar- 
tered in Old Castile, was ordered to the plaina of the Dnero, 
and, divided into strong detachments, began to give chase to 
the Empecinado in every direction. For some time that chief 
managed to elude his pursuers, except, indeed, when their num- 
bers were such as permitted him to cope with them, when he 
willingly gave them battle, and invariably c«ne off conqueror. 
At length, however, he was met by three hundred light cavalry 
in the neighbourhood of St Domingo de la Gakada, and, after 
a gallantly sustained skirmish , compelled to take refuge in the 
sierras of Burgos. Thither the French did not care to fol- 
low, but continued to scour the country bordering the Duero^ 
and that, with so much activity, that it was impossible for the 
goerillas to leave their mountain refuge, or venture into any 
tovms. At Castrillo, the Empecinado's mother and relatives 
were thrown into prison, and the same severity was exercised 
towards the friends of Mariano Fuentes at Roa. Proclamations, 
too, were published and widely distributed, offering a reward of 
five thousand dollars to whoever should deliver up the Empe* 
cinado, dead or alive. 

It chanced one morning that Diez, Fuentes, and their par^ 
<u2a, were halted at a particular spot in the mountain of the 
Bmbral de Lerma, which commands a view of the high-road to 
Madrid, when they saw approaching in the distance a party of 
fire-and-twenty horsemen. As these men drew nearer, they 
had much the appearance of robbers ; for, although admirably 
mounted and armed, they had no sort of uniform, but were 
variously and almost fantastically attired. Fuentes, with a few 
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of his men, went to reconnoitre, and shortly retnmed, aocom- 
panied by the strangers, who turned out to be <dogiero9* on 
their road from Andalusia to their homes in the mountains of 
Santander. 

The new comers dismounted, and, while partaking of some 
wine and provisions offered them by the guerillas, replied to 
the numerous questions that were put to them concerning what 
they had seen on the road, and the state of the war in Anda- 
lusia. Amongst other things, they mentioned that in the Ser- 
rania de Ronda, a band of irregular cavalry, commanded by 
the Gitano, had been committing excesses of all Idiids. 

" A red-handed villain he is,'' continued the alogiero who 
was speaking. It is true, he sometimes attacks the French, 
when his numbers treble theirs ; but he does so merely to cloak 
his real profession, which is that of a robber and murderer." 

" Know you aught of a gipsy maiden who formerly" accom- 
panied him?*' inquired Fuentes; **8he whom they called the 
Morena de Malaga." 

*' Indeed do I," replied the alogiero ; *' it seems she was 
taken prisoner some three or four months back, when the Gitano 
made an excursion into Castile, from which he returned with 
only two followers, aU the rest having been captured or killed. 

* In the province of Santander, it is a common practice for the men to 
leave their homes when mere lads, and emigrate to Andalusia, where they 
employ themselves in selling «I<^'a, a refreeihing drink composed of water, 
honey, and spices. After «seyeral years* rigid economy, they generaUy suc- 
ceed in scraping together wherewith to establish themselves in some way in 
their own country, to which they begin to plan their return. In order to 
set at defiance the bands of robbers that infest Spanish roads, they fonn par- 
ties of twenty or thirty men, each of whom provides himself with arms, and 
buys a good Andalusian stallion. They dress themselves also as Jandalos^ or 
Andalusian dandies of the first water, and taking care to arrive in the vici- 
nity of their native town on the eve of a Sunday or gpreat feast-day, they make 
their triumphal entry after morning mass, when every body is coming out 
of church, in order to dazsle the eyes of their relations and sweathearts with 
their fine horses and elegant costumes. This custom, which would at first 
appear to have no other result than that of gratifying the vanity of a few 
young men, has, however, been the origin of that excellent race of horses, 
known as the breed of the Valley of Buron, and which has sprung from a 
cross between the fiery Andalusian stallion brought by the aloffieros, and the 
hardy mares of Northern Castile. 
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The Morena, however, reappeared in Andalusia, about a week 
before we left, and sought out the Gitano, who is chief of the 
gipsy tribe to which she belonged. He had learnt, somehow, 
that during her absence she had been the mistress of an officer, 
it was said of the chief of the band .who had surprised the Gi- 
tano, and made him fly like a stag before the hunters. This 
stirred up the savage nature of the man, for he had long wished 
to have the Morena for his wife, and she had invariably spumed 
his offers. So when he heard she was approaching his bivouac, 
he rode out a league or so to meet her. He was not long gone, 
and when he returned, he had a valise full of gold on his saddle. 
The next day a goat-herd found the dead bodies of the Morena 
and her brother, lying in the dried-up bed of a torrent. The 
deed must have been treacherously done, for their sabres were 
sheathed, aQd there was no appearance of their having resisted. ' 
The Morena had been stabbed with a knife in the left breast, 
and her brother had probably attempted to escape, for the bul- 
let that slew him had entered at his back." 

The Empecinadp had been one of the listeners to this account 
of the Gitano's cowardly crime, and of the sad fate of the un- 
fortunate girl whom he had loved much, and whom he still 
regretted, in spite of her having so lightly abandoned him. 
He rose abruptly as the narrator concluded, and, with an un- 
even and heavy step, walked a short distance along the side of 
the mountain. When he returned, his features exhibited no 
sign of emotion. He was, perhaps, a trifle paler than usual, 
and a drop or two of blood stood upon his under lip. 

" One more cup of wine, my friends," said he to the alogieros, 
who were preparing for departure. 

The mountaineers drank to the health and success of the £m- 
pednado. 

" When you reach your own province," said the partizan, 
in a voice which his men thought harsher and more piercing 
than his usual deep tones, *^ tell your countrymen that you have 
eaten and drunk in company with the Empecinado and his gue- 
nUas, and that they are no robbers, as the French would fain 
have it believed, but brave men struggling for the independence 
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of their country, and sacrificing to that one object all private 
loves and hates. But let not our friends be dejected, nor our 
enemies rejoice. This war must have an end, and when that 
day ccHnes we shall be found not to have forgotten our affections 
or our vengeance." 

The year 1815 had arrived, and peace was once more re- 
stored to the Peninsula. Spanish patriotism, powerfully aided 
by the courage and discipline of British troops and skill of Bri- 
tish generals, had driven Napoleon's legions across the Pyrenees. 

It was on a summer's ofkemoon of the above-mentioned year, 
that six or seven persons were assembled in the common room 
of a small tavern on the high-road from Madrid to Andalusia. 
The party consisted, in the first plaee, of the tavern-keeper 
himself, a jolly pot-bellied little man, with a merry chuckling 
laugh and sleek shining countenance, expressive of inexhaust- 
ible good-humour ; whose real name had long been forgotten, 
even by his most intimate friends, and replaced by the not in- 
appropriate sobriquet of El Oordo, or the Fat. The other mem- 
bers of the party were apparently habitual frequenters of the 
house, substantial peasants and artizans from the neighbouring 
village, and all were listening with great interest to tales of the 
late war told by a traveller who was waiting tiU the heat of the 
day should pass, to resume his journey. A pigskin of wine was 
lying on a wooden dresser, in a convenient position for trans- 
ferring its contents to a large jug, whence they were sent gur- 
gling down the capacious throats of the thirsty narrator^ and no 
less thirsty listeners. 

The traveller was a man past the prime of Hfe, of actiye and 
vigorous frame, and highly unprepossessing countenance. Al- 
though he had nothing military in his gait or appearance, he 
had seemingly served through the whole of the war — at least if 
his own account might be believed ; for he made himself the 
hero of each one of the surprising feats of arms, wonderful 
escapes, and successful onslaughts, with which he regaled his 
open-mouthed auditors. It was in the middle of one of his most 
astounding histories that a horseman halted at the door of the 
tavern, and dismounting, inquired if he could have refreshment 
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for himself and steed. On being answered in the affirmative 
by the bustling host, he led his horse to the stable ; and, after 
remaining there while the animal ate his corn, entered the 
house at the very moment that several solid rashers of ham, 
garnished with eggs, were withdrawn from the frying-pan, and 
placed upon a small table, together with a jug of wine and loaf 
of bread, to aU of which he addi^essed himself with a zeal worthy 
of one who had ridden far and fasted long. 

It is a common practice in Spain for travellers not to remain 
on the road during the sun's greatest heat, but rather to com- 
mence their day's march early and end it late, allotting six or 
seven hours of midday and afternoon to repose. The new comer, 
however, was evidently one of those iron-framed men to whom 
heat and cold, rain and sudshine, are alike indifferent. He 
was about forty years of age, but might have passed for some- 
what younger, for though his face was bronzed and weather- 
beaten, his figure was youthful, and not a single line of grey 
was to be discovered in his black hair and mustache. His dress 
was that of a civilian, and of a plain and unpretending fashion ; 
but an indescribable something in his whole air and manner be- 
spoke the soldier, and the man accustomed to command. 

When the tavern-keeper had seen to the comfort of his guest, 
he returned to the party he had for a moment quitted. The 
good manchegan wine had so oiled the tongue of the tale-teller, 
that although he declared he could stay no longer, mine host 
prevailed on him to relate one more of his adventures, and that 
of so marvellous a nature as almost to stagger the credulity of 
the unsophisticated rustics, and to cause the stranger to raise 
his eyes more than once from the contemplation of his dinner, 
and to cast a glance, half amused and half contemptuous, in the 
direction of the braggadocio. The latter at length brought his 
narrative to a conclusion, and mounting his horse, left the inn. 
His example was soon followed by the peasants, and the stranger 
remained alone with his host. 

''Your worship has had a hot and thirsty ride of it,^' said 
Bl Qordo, filling up his guest*s glass, and glancing at his gar- 
ments, which were powdered with the reddish dust of the pro- 
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yinc€. ** You had better have done like the worthy gentliBman 
who has just departed, started earlier and arrived sooner. Trees 
are too scarce in our country for a noonday ride to be a plea- 
sant one." 

'' You are perhaps right/' replied the other, ''more especi- 
ally as by doing as you advise I should probably have heard 
more of your friend's adventures, which, judging from what I 
did hear, must be well worth listening to." 

*' I knew not your worship had been attending to him," said 
the host, with his habitual chuckle. '* In truth, he draws a 
lengthy bow, but nevertheless his arrows hit the mark weU 
enough for me, and I am always right glad when he passes 
along this road. Our village folk flock in by dozens to listen 
to his talk, for after a few quartillt>8 he generally gets into the 
same strain he did to-day. All thai thins the horracha and 
fattens me." And with another gleeful cachinnation, £1 Gordo 
clapped one hand on the now lank sides of the huge pigskin, 
and the other on the rotundity to whleh he owed his nick- 
name. 

** And what is he?" carelessly inquired the stranger, appa- 
rently willing to humour his host's garrulity. " Did he reallj 
serve during the war ? " 

'' Served and not served ; that is, he headed a band of gue- 
rillas, and now and then had a skirinish with the French, though 
I much doubt if he ever sought them. What he liked much 
better was a little comfortable plunder, to come in at the tail 
of the flght and beginning of the feast ; and when he could not 
do that, he robbed all he met, Spaniards or others. I haye heard 
that in Andalusia they tell things of him that would make your 
hair stand on end ; and it is certain that he was more than onoe 
hunted by our troops in the time of the war ; but when peace 
came, all was rejoicing and happiness, amnesties were publish- 
ed, and he, like many another rogue, was made an honest man. 
He is now always travelling about, and they say his journeys 
are not much for the good of his Majesty's revenue." 

'' His name?" eagerly inquired the stranger, whose atten- 
tion had been increasing as £1 Gordo proceeded. 
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" His real name I never heard, sefior/' replied the tavern- 
keeper, surprised at the strong interest suddenly shewn by the 
other. '' £1 Gitano is the one he has always gone by, for he 
is of gipsy race, and they say chief of a tribe." 

The words were scarcely uttered, when the stranger, throw- 
ing down a dollar, hurried to the stable, and before his host 
had time to pick up the money and toddle to the door, he gal- 
loped off, mounted on a black charger of great power and 
mettle. 

" 'lis strange," said El Gordo, looking after him ; " he came 
from the north, and is now going northward again. However, 
'tis no affair of mine. He is % worthy gentleman, and has paid 
me double his score." 

The traveller had taken the same road u the Gitano, but the 
hitter had an hour's start, and the sun was shedding its very 
hut rays when the stranger caught sight of him leaving the 
pbin, and commencing the ascent of a mountain over which the 
road passed. 

''You are the Gitano?" said the horsemiw abruptly, wh^n, 
after ten minutes' more hard galloping, he checked his steed 
mto a walk on the near side of the man whom h^ had been evi- 
dently anxious to join. 

" I answer to that name," replied the gipsy, looking somewhat 
startled at the tone and manner of his question. 

'* Murdering villain I" shouted the stranger; '* Remember 
the Morena de Malaga, and prepare to die ;. for we are alone 
on the mountain side, and I am the Empeciuado." 

The Gitano quailed before his fierce enemy, but his instinct 
of cunning and treachery did not desert him. By a quick but 
quiet movement, shifting the reins to his right hand, with the 
left he drew a knife from his belt, and made a savage stab at 
the Empecinado. But the latter was not to be taken off his 
guard. Catching the gipsy's hand in his, ere the blow had 
reached him, he compressed it with so vice-like a grasp, that 
the fingers involuntarily opened, and the weapon they held 
dropped to the ground. The next instant their swords clashed 
together, and an animated combat began. 
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Althougli, as may be snppoiied from what lias been alieadj 
seen of him, the Gitano was by no means a brave man, he had 
not passed through many and great perils without acquiring a 
certain degree of hardihood ; and, in the present instance, driven 
to stand at bay, he proved himself no despicable swordsman. 
Whilst, however, he was doing his utmost to parry the furion? 
cuts and thrusts of the Empecinado, and watching his oppor- 
tunity to return them with effect, he foi*got to guard against 
another kind of danger. 

The road on which the encounter took place was a broad and 
level one, that ran along the side of the mountain. On the left 
the ground sloped gradually upwards to a considerable height, 
but to the right was a rugged precipice, nearly three hraidred 
feet deep, overhanging a smiling and beautiful valley. To- 
wards this frightful declivity the Empecinado was rapidly 
urging his adversary, who unconsciously tightened his xein, and 
caused his horse to recede, as he found his guards almost beaten 
down, and his arm becoming enfeebled by the impetuous at- 
tacks and superior strength of his foe. Suddenly the Empeci- 
nado drove spurs into his charger, and making him bound for- 
ward, aimed a furious blow at the gipsy's head. The latter 
parried it with difficulty, and, at that moment, his horse's hind 
feet began to slide and scramble on the smooth slippery edge 
of the precipice. Now, first aware of his danger, the Gitano, 
with extraordinary activity, made a bound from the saddle; 
and as he did so, iiis unlucky horse rolled over and over in the 
air, and was crushed upon the rocks and stones at the foot of 
the mountain. 

But the gipsy's position was still by no means an enviable 
one. When he had made his leap, his horse's hind legs were 
already over the verge of the declivity, and the impetus ob. 
tained by springing from the stirrups, was too small to carry 
him fairly upon level ground. All he succeeded in doing was 
to get his arms upon the edge of the precipice, and had that 
edge been square, he might easily have raised his body; but it 
was round and shelving, and immediately below it the rook 
sloped inwards. Deprived, therefore, of any sort of hold for 
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his feet, unable to raise himself by leaning upon bis arms, for 
such a movement would have caused his immediate destruction, 
bis hands were all the gipsj had to trust to, and with them he 
datched some weeds and grass that sprang out of the scantj 
lajer of soil coyering the rock. These broke off in his fingers, 
and he caught at others, which, after tantalizing him, by afford- 
ing a momentaiy support, snapped in their turn, and the un- 
bappj man now saw that his doom was sealed, and his hour 
oome. 

The Empecinado had sheathed his sword, and sat motion- 
I^ on his horse, gazing stemlj upon the Gitano, whose features, 
distorted by fear and horror, assumed an agonized and almost 
nnearthlj expression, when seen through the fast-fading twi- 
light. 

" Misericardia ! Seflor," cried he, " Mercy I mercy I and so 
inay God and his saints help you in your hour of need V* 

There was something so horrible in the tone in which these 
words were shrieked out, such a concentration of human des- 
pair and misery in the accent of the dying wretch, that the 
Empecinado's right foot left the stirrup, and he made a move- 
ment as though about to dismount and succour his foe. If such 
were his intention, the impulse came too late. 

" Maldicionr screamed the Gitano, as the last morsel of 
porched-up tur^ gave way under his bleeding and wearied 
fingers. 

The Empecinado listened, and through the heavenly still- 
0688 of the soft summer evening, a dull heavy sound wa» 
audible to his practised ear. He turned his horse's head north- 
ward, and rode slowly away. 

That morning his destination had been Andalusia ; but he 
had now no occasion to prosecute his journey, for its object was 
already accomplished. 
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OHAPTEE IV. 
THE BETRAYAL. 

The obstinate persecution of the Empecinado by the French 
afforded that chief numerous opportunities to display his xiatu- 
ral talent for guerilla warfare— a talent he possessed in com- 
mon with many of his countrymen, but in a supereminent de- 
gree. With a handful of men, aided by the nature of the 
country, and a perfect Ipiowledge of localities, he not only man- 
aged to elude the pursuit of forces more than fifty times as nu- 
merous as his own, but also found means to harass and annoy 
the enemy, much in the same way that, on a sultry July day, 
one may sometimes see a horse tortured, and driven nearly 
frantic by the active and persevering attfM^ks of a solitary fly. 

Enooiiraged by the too sanguine reports of some of his spies, 
to believe that the French were beginning to relax their vigi- 
lance, the Empecindao, after remaining some time in the moun- 
tains, ventured back to the plains of the Duero ; but soon found 
it would be impossible to continue there, so numerous were the 
detachments of hostile cavalry that patrolled the country. In 
retiring towards the Sierras of Burgcs, the guerillas were com- 
pelled to cross the Duero at the ford of the Puente Caido^ or 
Fallen Bridge, which is within sight of Aranda. The garri- 
son of that town having caught a view of the Empecinado and 
his band, a regiment of dragoons were sent out, which chased 
them as far as the town of Coruna del Gonde,* but there 
dropped the pursuit, while the Spaniards took refuge in the 
Sierra of Arlanza, and fixed their headquarters at a Benedictine 
monastery, situated in the very wildest and most savage part 
of those mountains. Hence emissaries were dispatched in every 
direction, who soon returned with news that the French were 
determined to surround the Sierra on all sides, and not to raise 

• The Clunia of the ancient Romani, and birthplace of the Bmperor 
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the bloekade till the Empecinado had fallen into their hands. 
Upon receiving this intelligence, and after some consultation 
between Empecinado and Fuentes, the partida was divided into 
foiir detachments' of twenty-five men each. The same night, 
Fuentes, at the head of one of these parties, left the mountain, 
and, passing througli the French lines, made a forced march in 
a southerly direction, following the course of the Duero ; Sar- 
dina and El Manco, subordinate officers of the Empecinado, 
with other two detachments, took the direction of Arragon, but 
by different roads ; while Diez himself remained in the Sierra 
with the last twenty-five men. 

A week passed away, during which time the French, having 
posted troops round the mountain in which they conceived the 
guerillas to be lurking, waited patiently till hunger, or an at- 
tempt to break through the Hues, shoidd place their trouble^ 
some enemy in their power. On the seventh day, however, 
news came to the general commanding, that on the toad to Ar- 
ragon a party of troops escorting a quantity of clothing, and 
some sick and wounded, had been attacked by the band of the 
Empecinado. A few hours later, and while the French were 
yet chafing with fury at the escape of the guerilla, whom they 
bid made so sure of capturing, another messenger arrived, and 
reported that a.courier had been surprised aind taken, and his 
escort of twenty dragoons cut to pieces, at the village of Magaz, 
on the Valladolid road, also by the Empecinado, Heartily 
cuisingtheirubiquitous enemy, the French commanders marched 
with all their forces to the provinces of YaUadolid and Siguen- 
za, leaving forty troopers with the depot at the headquarters in 
the town of Covarrubias, which is situated at the foot of the 
Sierra of Arlanza, and little more than half a league firom the 
Benedictine monastery where the Empecinado had all the while 
lemaioed. 

It was on the second morning after the French troops had 
marched from Covarruhias, that eight or ten of the dragoons 
remaining there in garrison, were lounging about in front of 
the large stable where they were quartered, grumbling at the 
routine of duty that had consigned them to the dulness of the 
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depot, while their comrades were riding oyer the country, and 
perhaps engaged with the enemy. After having sufficiently 
lamented their hard fate in being left to ennwyer themselyes in 
an insignificant Castilian town ; and, after having diseossed. 
without coming to any satisfactory conclusion, the means by 
which the Empecinado had slipped through their fingers, some 
of the idlers were making a move in the direction of a nei^- 
bonring tavern, and others, stretching themselves on the straw 
inside the open door of the stable, seemed disposed to indulge 
in a forenoon nap, when a sbriU voice from the farther end of 
the street called the attention of Jboth the sleepy and the thirsty. 

** Barquilloe! harquilloAl Quien quiere barquillos!" 

The person who uttered this cry, common enough in the 
Spanish towns, was a woman who carried, suspended from her 
«m, by a broad leathern strap, a tin-box nearly three feet in 
height, serving as a receptacle for a quantity of the thin wafer- 
like cakes called harquillos, and having a sort of dialplate paint- 
ed on its circular top. 

•* VamoSf aenoree ; aprovar la mertfi. Try your luck, sirs," 
said the wandering cake-merchant, settling down her moveable 
warehouse, and giving a vigorous spin to the brass needle poised 
in the centre of the dial. 

The harqmllera was a strapping wench of some five-and- 
twenty years of age apparently, whose lower person acquired 
additional amplitude from a multiplicity of coloured woollen 
petticoats, while a tight boddice of coarse black stuff encased 
her broad shoulders and weU-defined bust. Her hair, instead 
of hanging in a plait down the back, was tucked up, probably 
to protect it from the dust of the roads, under a straw hat, 
whose wide leaf^ had, however, been insufficient to keep the 
sun from her face, which was tanned almost a mahogany co- 
lour. Her features were regular, although somewhat large 
and coarse, and when she pushed her Mrrbrero a little back 
upon her head, and cast her great black eyes around with 
an assured and smiling glance, she exhibited quite sufficient 
charms to secure the attention and admiration of the soldiers. 
Taking up her station at the stable-door, she repeated her cry 
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of *' Barquillos,^* and the light-hearted Frenchmen, crowding 
around in high glee at haying found the means of killing « 
few minutes, began twirling the needle, at a rate that bid fair 
to empty the tin box and fill the barquillera's pocket with cop- 
per coins. 

" Mille sabres! quelle gaiUcurdel'* exclaimed an old dra- 
goon, bestowing an admiring glance on the wide shoulders and 
well set-up figure of the barquillera, ** hang me, if I don*t 
think an army of such stout-built lasses would have a better 
chance of successfully opposing our troops, than any Spanish 
division I ever yet set eyes on.*' 

*' They would have as good a one at any rate," said another 
soldier sneeringly. '^ I see no reason that a hard-fisted pea« 
sant girl should not pull a trigger fiom behind a tree, or a bank, 
ay well as any he-guerilla that ever carried a rifle.*' 

" Every one has his own way of fighting," replied the first 
speaker, " and I am not sure that the Spanish way is the worst. 
They know they cannot stand against us in a fair charge on 
the plain, and so they take to bush-fighting. But they are not 
altogether to be despised, when a fellow like this Empecinado 
manages to keep a whole division running after him for weeks 
and months, without their being able to catch a sight of his 
hone's tail. I trust they soon will, though, and have a pull at 
it too. At any rate, we have got him out of these mountains, 
which is one point gained." 

The cakes haying all disappeared, some wine was sent for, 
of which the 'ha/rquillera partook, joining in the oonyersation 
of the soldiers, and replying with much readiness, and in a mix- 
ture of Spanish and bad French, to their rude jokes and witti- 
cisms. After half an hour spent in this way, she took up her 
box and prepared to depart. 

" Adios, senores, y much4M gracms" said she, turning round 
when a few paces from the dragoons, and laughing so as to dis-. 
play a row of brilliant white teeth. 

The soldiers were already moving off in yarious directions, 
some to their quarters and others to the wine-shop ; but one of 
them, either inclined for a stroll, or seduced by the good looks 
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of the harquillera, lounged down the street in her company. 
They soon reached the extremity of the town on the side look- 
ing towards the mountains ; but the dragoon, amused hy the 
lively chatter of his companion, paid little attention to the di- 
rection she was taking, and was nearly half a-mile from the 
last houses, when he remembered that it might be unsafe to 
proceed much further, at a time and in a country where the 
ploughman and Tine-dresser pursued their labours with a gun 
lying in the furrow beside them, ready for a shot at any strag- 
gling Frenchman. Before turning back, however, he threw an 
arm round the barquillera's waist, and made an attempt to kiss 
her. She held him off for an instant, and looked behind her 
as though to see if an^ one were following them along the road. 
Not a creature was in sight, and she no longer opposed the 
young Frenchman's embrace. But as his lips touched her 
cheek, a piercing cry burst from them, and the dragoon fell 
backwards, a dead man. The barquiUera remained standing 
in the middle of the path, curiously inspecting a long glittering 
knife she held in her hand. There was a small stain of blood 
within an inch of the haft, which she caref\illy wiped off; and 
then buckling the sabre of the dead soldier round her own waist, 
she plunged into a thicket that bordered the road. 

On the same morning on which this incident occurred, the 
Empecinado was walking up and down in fVont of the Bene- 
dictine monastery, in company with one of he monks. His 
charger and those of his troop were there, saddled and bridled 
in readiness for a march; and the guerillas stood about in 
groups, fully equipped, and apparently only waiting the order 
to mount and away. Presently a horse was pushed full speed 
up the steep rocky path leading to the monastery, and a lad of 
eighteen, in his shirt-sleeves^ and with a woman*s straw-hat 
upon his head, but armed with a sabre, flung himself from the 
saddle. 

" What news, Pedrillo?" asked Diez. " Have you been 
into the town?'' 

" I have so, Senor," replied the youth, '* and might have 
stopped there all day, before those muddle-headed gavacftcf 
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would ha^e found out mj disguise: Besides, they beliere 70U 
to be fiiT enough off — in Arragon at the nearest. I have spoken 
with several of them, and they are entirely off their guard. 
One fellow, indeed, was kind enough to accompany me out of 
the town, but I doubt if he will find his way into it again.*' 

" And why not?** inquired Diez. 

The peasant made no reply by words, but slightly touched 
*ihe haft of a knife sticking in his girdle. 

" Mount I" shouted the Empecinado, and his men sprang 
into their saddles. 

The unsuspicious Frenchmen were dispersed about the streets, 
and had left only half a-dozen men on guard in their s&ble, 
when the Empednado and his band charged at headlong speed 
into CoYarrubias. Proceeding straight to the barracks, the 
guard was overpowered and disarmed without a shot being 
fired, and the guerillas began hunting down the remaining 
dragoons, who fled in every direction, some secreting them- 
selves in the houses, and others even leaving the town, and 
seeking concealment in the vineyards. But none of them 
escaped, for many of the town's people and peasants joined in 
the chase, and shewed themselves even more merciless than the 
guerillas, knowing, that if they left one man alive to relate the 
share they had taken in the affair, their necks would not be 
worth an hour's purchase on the return of the French division. 
About fifty horses, Und a large number of mules belonging to 
the commissariat, fell into the hands of the Empecinado, who 
immediately sent them off to the monastery, in charge of the 
greater part of his men, in order that they might be placed for 
security in the vast caverns existing in the mountains of Ar- 
lanza — caverns that date from the time of the Moors, and 
which the famous Count of Castile, Don Feman Gonzalez, 
used as magazines for his warlike stores and munitionsc 

The horses and mules had been gone some time, when the 
Empemnado heard from the alcalde, what he had not been pre- 
nously aware of, that every day ten dragoons, belonging to the 
garrison of Lerma, were sent to patrol the road between that 
town and Covarrubias, which latter place they reached at three 
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in the afternoon, and, after a short deUy, returned to the giir- 
riflon. The Empecinado immediately formed the project of 
waylaying and attacking this patrol, although he had only six 
men with him, and there was no time to send up to the moun- 
tain for more. He set off in the direction of Lerma, and, halt- 
ing at the village of Torduelles, inquired if the French had yet 
been seen. Being answered that they had not, but were mo^ 
mentarily expected, he pkced his men ia ambush behind a dead 
wall in a field, which was level with the road, and merely eepa^ 
rated from it by a small ditch. After waiting a few minutes, 
the jingling, clattering noise of cavalry on the march was heard, 
and as the leading files passed the end of tte waU where the 
Empecinado was stationed, he gave the word to charge, and 
with his favourite war-cry of " Viva la Independencia," cleared 
the ditch, and fell like a thunderbolt on the French patroL 
The surprise and suddenness of jfche attack compensated for the 
difference of numbers, and only two of the dragoons escaped. 
These two men, on reaching Lerma, made a somewhat ezagge- 
rated report of the force by which they had been attacked ; and 
the officer commanding there, exasperated beyond meaaure at 
being thus harassed by a guerilla, turned out the greater part 
of the garrison ; and at daybreak the next morning arrived at 
Covarrublas, where he received the further intelligence of the 
surprise of that pLwe on the previous day. 

The rapid movements of the Empecinado, and the division 
he had made of his band into four parties, completely puzzled 
the French, who one moment heard of his being thirty or forty 
leagues off, and the next found him falling upon their own out- 
posts ; so that by this time they began to think there must be 
three or four Empecinados instead of one, and with far larger 
forces than they had hitherto suspected, or than he actually 
had. Xt was determined to make an effort to get rid at least of 
the band which was in the sierra of Arlanza. Couriers were 
sent to order down ^h troops from Soria, La Rioja, Vitoria, 
and oth^r places ; and the pursuit recommenced with so much 
vigour and such overwhelming numbers, that the Empecinado 
£oux(d it would be impossible to keep concealed, even with the 
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small force that accompaiiied him. He sent off twenty men, 
theiefoie, bj parties of three and four, witli orders to make the 
best of their way to the prorince of Falenda, where Mariano 
Fnentes then was. He himself, with fiye men, remained at 
the village of Ontorio del Pinar to observe the movements of 
the enemy. 

But it seemed to be ordained, that tiiat sex which an eastern 
monarch asserted to be the direct or indirect cause of all the 
mischief and bloodshed occarring in the world, should be fhe 
means of getting Diez into scrapes and difficulties, the least of 
which would have been fatal to a less daring and fortunate 
man. Had he been contented to remain quiet in Ontorio del 
Pinar, he might have eluded all the researdies of his enemies ; 
for he had always timely information tiirough the peasantry of 
the approach of any party of French troops. It chanced, how- 
ever, that in the Burgo de Osma there lived a canon, who was 
a native of the same place as the Empeoinado, and this canon 
had a handsome niece, with whom Diez had formerly been in- 
timate. As ill luck would have it, one fine afternoon the Em- 
peoinado took a fancy to Tisit this damsel and her uncle. The 
Boigo de Osma at that time had no r^^nlar garrison, but the 
country was 00 covered with French troops, that scarcely a day 
went by without some detachment or piquet passing through 
the town. Besides this, the Corregidor and other Spanish au- 
thorities at the above-named place, who had been appointed by 
the invaders, and were what was called Afrcmeescbdos, or favour- 
able to the French, had received repeated orders to be on thelook- 
OQtforthe Empecinado, and to take him, dead or alive, should 
he come within their reach. The risk, tiierefore, was great ; but 
nevertheless, the Empecinado, nothing daunted, almost as soon 
u the idea entered his head, got upon his horse, and, leaving 
the five men at Ontorio, set off on this hazardous expedition. 

It was about an hour after sunset, that a horseman, well 
ootmted and armed, but dressed in peasant's clothes, and having 
much tiie appearance of a contrabcmdUta, entered the ancient 
town of the Burgo de Osma. As he passed under a heavy old- 
fashioned archway, which formed the entrance to one of the 
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f tieets, a dark figure that was eronclied down in an angle of 
the wall, accosted him, asking alms. 

" Una limoma^ Senor, por d amor de Dios.*' The horse- 
man threw some small coins to the beggar, and in so doing 
turned his face towards him. 

'* S<mta Virgen ! El Empecinado /" exclaimed the mendi- 
cant, rising from his half recumbent posture and stepping up 
to the guerilla, who at once recognised a deformed object that 
for manj years had haunted the church-door of Castrillo, 
where he went by the name of Nicolas el Coco, or the lame 
Nicolas. Having become suspected of some petty thefts, he 
left Castrillo, and had since wandered oyer the country, living 
as best he might at the expense of the charitably disposed. 
Not over-pleased at this meeting, but at the same time unsoa- 
picious of betrayal^ the Empecinado placed a piece of gold in 
the hand of the beggarman. 

'' Not a word of my being here, Nicolas," said he, ** and 
when alms are scanty or hunger pinches, you shall not lack ^ 
bite and a sup at the bivouac fire of the Empecinado." 

The mendicant gazed after Diez as he rode away. 

'* The same as ever," muttered he to himself. " An open 
hand and a kind word Martin Diez always had for the poor 
man, and many's the realito he has given me when he was 
only known as the best vinedresser and keenest woodsman in 
the province of YaUadolid. Times have changed with him 
now, and gold seems as plenty in his pouch as qttartos weie 
formerly. And well may it be so after all he has taken from 
the French. Carts full of treasure, they say, rich clothes, and 
fine horses, and well-tempered arms. Ay de mi! Nicolas, 
^twill be long ere thy crippled carcase may share in the capture 
of such princely plunder. A few rags, a dry crust, and a well- 
scraped bone, are thy portion of this world's goods. And yet 
there is a way," continued he, in an altered tone, and as 
though a sudden thought had flashed across him. ''Bat 
'twere foul treason, with his gold yet warm in my hand. Yet 
the sum " And muttering broken sentenp^s tp hiipself, bs 

hobbled slowly down the street. 
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Varioufi persons, who had occasion in tiie course of the even- 
ing to visit the corregidor of the Borgo de Osma, observed 
what at first appeared to be a misshapen mass of rags propped 
up against the wall near the magistrate's door. On looking 
closer they recognised Nicolas el Coco, and more than one 
threw him aln^s, and advised him to seek some better place to 
pass the night. But the advice was unheeded, and the money 
left upon the pavement. At length, and as the town clocks were 
striking eleven, the beggarman started up, crawled as fast as 
his distorted limbs would allow him to the corregidor's door, 
and knocked hastily and loudly. The whole movement was 
that of a man who had worked himself up to the commission 
of an act of which he felt ashamed, and was fearful of leaving 
undone if it were delayed a moment longer. The servant, 
who, through a small grated wicket in the centre of the door, 
reconnoitred the applicant for admittance at that late hour, 
started back on finding his face within an inch or two of the 
hideous countenance and small red eyes of the deformed 
wretch. Recovering from his alarm, a few words were ex- 
changed between him and Nicolas, which ended in the admis- 
sion of the latter. 

Meanwhile the Empecinado had been joyfully welcomed by 
the worthy canon and his fair niece, although they did not 
&il to reproach him with foolhardiness in having thus placed 
his head in the lion's jaws. Diez made light of their appre- 
hensions, and, having by his gaiety and confidence, at last suc- 
ceeded in dissipating them, declared his intention of passing 
the next day in their society, and leaving the town as he had 
entered it, in the dusk of the evening. 

Owing perhaps to the unwonted softness of the bed which, 
the hospitable canon had prepared for his guest, and which 
was somewhat different from the rough and hard couches, he 
had of late been accustomed to, the Empecinado's sleep was 
that night deeper and sounder than usual. Thus it was that 
he who at the bivouac, or stretched on a paillasse in a peasant's 
cottage, was used to start from his slumbers at the jingle of a 
spur or click of a musket-lock, heard not the blows that, an. 
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hour after midnight, were struck on the door of the emon'B 
house. The canon himself, more vigilant than his guest, 
looked out of an upper window, and seeing a group of persons 
Assembled in front of his dwelling, although, fnm, the daik- 
ness of the night, he could not distinguish who they were, ras- 
peeted some, danger to the Empecinado, and hastily slipping 
on part of Ms dress, hurried to arouse him. Unluckily, how- 
ever, a servant, who had not yet retired to xiest, had also 
heard the knocking, and going to the door, inqiuied who was 
there. 

" Gente de paiz,** was the answer, and the man, recognising 
the voice of the corregidor of the town, immediately withdrew 
bars and bolts, and gave entrance to that functionary, followed 
by two other magistrates of inferior grade, and a score of well- 
armed alguazils. Leaving sentries at the door, the partj 
mounted the stairs ; and as the master of the house, whose 
alertness a life of ease and sloth had somewhat impaired, was 
entering a gallery leading to the Empecinado's apartment, he 
found himself face to face with the corregidor. 

** You are doubtless proceeding to the same quarters as our- 
selves, Senor Canonigo, althougb on a different errand pro- 
bably," said the magistrate with a sarcastic smile, running his 
eye aver the unfortunate churchman's perplexed countenance 
and scanty attire. " This is a serious matter, senor,'' added 
he, resinning his gravity. " You are said to be sheltering a 
notorious robber and traitor, on whose head a price has been 
set. Be good enough to accompany me in the search I am 
about to institute for the outlaw Juan Martin Diez. 

And pushing the unlucky canon before them, the -party pro- 
ceeded along the gallery, and stopped at the door of the Em- 
pednado's room. Making a sign to his followers to move 
silently, the corregidor entered a large apartment, at the fur- 
ther end of which was an alcove where Diez lay sleeping, with 
his pistols and sabre on a chair beside his bed. These were 
removed by an alguazil ; but even then, so great was the' ter- 
ror inspired by the well known strength and desperate courage 
of the partizan, that, backed as he was by twenty armed men. 
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the corregidor's hand trembled as he laid it on the shoulders 
of the sleeper. A touch was sufficient to arouse the guerilla : 
he sprang into a sitting posture and confronted the magis- 
trate. I 

'* In the King's name, Martin Diez, you are mj prisoner/' 
said the latter. 

'' In the name of what King V^ asked the Empecinado, who 
saw at once that resistance was useless, and that a day of 
triumph for his enemies had arrived ; '' I know of none in 
Spain at present." 

^* In the name of King Ferdinand the Seventh/' replied the 
oorregidor. 

" Vil Afrancesado /" exclaimed Diez, his eyes flashing, 
and his features assuming so terrible an expression that his 
captor stepped a pace backward, and looked to his armed re- 
tinue as though for protection. " Add not hypocrisy to your 
treason, but say at once it is by order of the French you com- 
mit this base act, unworthy of a true Spa^iard.'' 

While this was passing above stairs, and notwithstanding 
the lateness of the hour, a number of persons had assembled at 
the door of the Canon's house, attracted by a report which had 
spread that an important arrest was taking place. The as- 
semblage consisted chiefly of artizans and labourers, a class 
that, without exception, entertained a violent hatred for the 
French, differing in that respect from some of the higher 
ranks, of which many individuals had deemed it necessary to 
their security^ or advantageous to their interests, to side with 
the invaders. Nicolas el Coco was also there. Scarcely had 
he given information to the corregidor of the Empecinado's 
arrival in the town, when he began to be agitated by violent 
fears lest the large reward that had been his stimulus to the 
treachery should yet escafpe him, and be grasped by some more 
powerful hand than his own. Nor were his apprehensions un- 
reasonable, considering the then confused and disorganised 
state of things in Spain, and the corruption of the new autho- 
rities appointed by the French. The corregidor asked him 
where Diez had alighted, but to this he was unable to reply.- 
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The magistrate's suspicions, however^ were immediatelj di- 
rected to the canon, whom he knew to be a townsman and 
friend of the Empecinado, and to his house he forthwith pro- 
ceeded, as has already been seen. The beggarman, trembling 
for the price of his villanj, stuck dose to his skirts, but on ar- 
riving at the canon's door, eyen his avarice was not suffi- 
ciently strong to induce him to confront the man whom he had 
betrayed, and he waited in the street while the capture was 
effected. 

" What's to do, neighbours V* said a burly, beetled-browed 
man, in the garb of a butcher, pushing his way into the midst 
of the crowd. " What is it that has brought you all out of 
your beds, and set corregidor and alcalde and the rest of them 
running about the town at this time o' night V* 

" You know as much about it as we do, friend Esteban,'' 
replied one of the persons addressed. *' It seems they are 
arresting somebody, but whom 1 cannot tell you." 

" Somebody !" reiterated another bystander, " some dozen 
you mean. Why man, there were near upon thirty alguazils 
entered the house, armed all of them to the very teeth. It must 
be something out of the common way to render such a force as 
that necessary," 

' •* They are there, perhaps, not so much to seize the prey as 
to hold it when taken," said Esteban. ** Mayhap the corregi- 
dor has a notion that it cannot be very agreeable to true-hearted 
Spaniards to see their countrymen and friends thrown into pri- 
son, and hung and shot at the command of the French. By 
the Holy Trinity ! we are a craven and degenerate people, or 
such things would not be." 

** Hush ! man," said another speaker in a lower tone, " such 
words are dangerous. But yonder is Nunez the alguazil, I will 
ask him what is going on." 

And making his way to the door, he exchanged a few words 
with one of the men that had been left to guard it, and returned 
to Esteban's side. 

'* He knows not whom they are arresting, but Nicolas the 
beggar gave the information." 
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" Nicolas !" exclaimed the butch^, " has that crippled cur 
turned informer ? Naj, then, let him keep clear of me. This 
very morning I gave him an alms and a bone ; but, by the tail 
of St Anthony's pig, a cudgel shall be his welcome when he 
next crosses my threshold." 

" Where is the hound V* cried another; " 'tis but a moment 
since I saw his ill-omened visage in the crowd.*' 

Before any search could be instituted for the mendicant, the 
house-door was thrown wide open, and the magistrates issued 
forthj preceding the Empecinado, handcuffed, but preiierving 
his usual commanding gait and stem unquailing countenance^ 
amidst the fixed bayonets of his guards. 

*< The Empecinado !" exclaimed Esteban the butcher, to 
whom Diez was personally known* 

A sorrowful groan Tan through the crowd on learning the 
name of the prisoner, and the corregidor, apprehensive of a 
rescue, quickened his fitep^ and ordered the escort to close well 
up. The force he could command» however, would probably 
have been totally inadequate to enable him to preserve his 
prize, had not the large number of French troops, quartered 
within a few hours' march of the Buigo de Osma, operated as 
a more effectual check on the populace. 

" The Empecinado !" repeated Esteban, in the tone of a 
ma& stunned and stupefied. '' Ha !" roared he, and giving a 
bound that carried him across the street, and upset one or two 
of the bystanders, he grasped by the thro&t 9 figure that was 
endeavouring to steal away and follow the corregidor and his 
myrmidons. 

'* Help I murder !'* shrieked the man, as well as his com- 
pressed vnndpipe would allow. " Help I Sefior Corregidor V 

'* Silence, traitor !" vociferated the butcher, and dashed his 
captive to the ground. ' 

Two or three lanterns were brought to the spot, and their 
Hght fell on the hideous face of the mendicant, now pallid and 
quivering with deadly terror. 

" You betrayed the Empecinado," said Esteban, placing his 
heavy foot upon the breast of the prostrate wretch. 
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" No ! Sefior, no r cried the beggar, " *tiB false ; I told no 
one of his coming.'' 

" You betrayed the Empecinado/' repeated the bntcber in 
an unaltered tone, but pressing hard upon the chest of bis vic- 
tim. 

" Mercy ! Seilor,'* shrieked the unhappy Nicolas, ** I be- 
trayed him not, I knew not he was here." 

Ther butcher's brow contracted, and he threw the whole weight 
of his body upon the foot which held down the beggar. 

" Liar \" he ezdaimed ; and a third time he repeated, ** Tou 
hetrctyed the Empecin4idoJ^' 

The blood gushed from the mouth of the traitor* 

** PerdonI perdonf* he gurgled in a quenched and broken 
voice. *'Esverdad! 'tis truer 

" Who has a rope V cried Estaban, Two or tliree were 
produced* 

The first raght that on the following morning greeted the 
eyes <^ the corregidor of the Buigo de Osma, was the dead body 
of Nicolas hanging by the neck from a tree opposite his win- 
dows. A paper pinned upon his breast was stained by the 
blood that had flowed from his mouth, but not sufficiently so to 
prevent the magistrate from reading the following words, 
** Los Vendedorea del Empecinado, 
Humero Una, 
Venganza /"* 
The CQitegidor could not repress a shudder as he turned from 
the window, and thought who might chance to be Nwnero JDos* 

This daring and significant demonstration, whose authors it 
was impossible to discover, owing to the fidelity with which the 
secret was kept, ahirmed the authorities, and their first caxe was 
to send ofi' to the village of San Esteban de Gormaa, where the 
nearest French detachment, consisting of three hundred infan- 
try, was quartered, in order to obtain a sufficient guard for the 
important prisoner that had been made. These troops imme- 
diately marched to the Burgo de Osma ; and as the intelligence 

• The betrayers of tbeEmpecinado— Number One— RoTong^! 
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of the fimpedaado's capture spread, other parties, both of in- 
fsatry and oavaby, kept pouring in, until in a yeij short time 
nearly three thousand men, commanded hj a brigadier-general, 
were assembled in the town. The Empednado haying been 
arrested hj the Spanish authorities, it was thought proper to 
go through the formalities of trfing him hj a civil tribunal, 
mstead of subjeetxag him to the more summary operation of a 
ten minutes' shrift and a dozen musket balls, which would have 
been his lot had the Fieneh themselves been his captors. Ac< 
oordingljT, the oerregidor was charged to get all ready for the 
trial, and to collect the necessary witnesses to prove the mur- 
dets and robberies of which the Empednado was accused ; for 
the French had throughout affected to consider him as a mere 
bandit and highwayman, and as sudi not entitled to the treat- 
ment or privileges of a prisoner of war. 

The room in the town prison in which Diez had been placed, 
was a small ttone-iloored cell, damp and cold, which the jailer, 
anzions to curry favour with the French, had selected as one 
of the most comfortless dungeons at his disposal. It had no 
window or opening looking out of the prison, but received air 
and a glimmering sort of twilight through a grating let into the 
wftll that separated it from a corridor. Furniture there was 
none ; a scanty provision of straw in one comer served the pri- 
>oner to sit and lie upon. His hands were free, but he was' 
debarred from exercise, even such as he might have taken within 
tlie narrow limits of the cell, by weighty iron manades, winrthy 
of the most palmy days of the Inquisition, which were futened 
upon his legs in such a manner as to prevent his walking, or 
even crossing his prison, otherwise than by a succession of short 
leaps, in taking which his ankles could not fail to be bruised 
and woonded by the severity of his fetters. 

One morning shortly after his incarceration, th« Empednado 
was lying on his Yttww bed, and reflecting on the circumstances « 
of his position, which might well have been deemed desperate. 
But Martin Diez possessed, in addition to that headlong cotmge 
vhich prompted him to despise all dangers, however great the 
odds against him, other qualities not less precious* These were. 
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an unparalleled degree of fortitude, and a strength of mind 
enabling him to bear up against sufferings and misfortune that 
wpuld have reduced most men to despondency. However aban- 
doned by friends and shackled in his own resources, he never 
allowed himself to despair; and it was this heroic spirit, added 
to great confidence in his physical energies, that, fifteen years 
later, when be was led out to execution, prompted the most 
daring attempt ever made by a prisoner to escape, naked and 
weaponless, from a numerous and well-armed guard. 

To break out of the prison where he now was, certainly ap- 
peared no easy matter, and a sum in gold that he bad on his 
person when he entered the town, having been taken from him, 
he could have no hopes of corrupting the jailer. While rumi- 
nating on the means of communicating with his friends without, 
he heard his name pronounced in a distinct but cautious whis- 
per, and, turning his eyes to the only quarter whence such a 
sound could come, he beheld the grated window nearly blocked up 
by the head of a man, who was gazing at him through the bars. 
'' Martin Diez/' said the stranger, perceiving that he had 
attracted his attention, " dost thou not know me ?" 

The Empecinado arose, and, approaching the window, re- 
cognised the features of a certain shoemaker named Cambea, a 
native of Aranda, and who had served with him in the war of 
'92. He had been thrown into jail for some ofiPence, whicli 
was, however, of so trifling a nature, that he was not confined 
to a cell in the daytime, but had the run of the prison, and 
even worked at his trade, by the connivance of the jailer. Hav- 
ing learned that the Empecinado was a prisoner, he watched 
an opportunity to visit him, and now offered to do all in his 
power to aid in his escape. 

The risk of discovery was too great for Cambea to remain 
long in confeience with the guerilla. A few sentences, how- 
ever,, were exchanged, and he then went away, but retumed 
the same afternoon, and with a lump of wax contrived to take 
an impression of the lock on the Empecinado's dungeon-door, 
in order to get a key made by a friend he had in the town, who 
by trade was a locksmith. 
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Two days elapsed without his Teappearance, and Diez began 
to fear that their communicatioxi had been discovered, and Cam- 
bea subjected to stricter confinement, when the door of the cell 
gently opened, and the shoemaker entered, a key in his* hand, 
and his face radiant with satisfaction. This difficulty being 
oyeicome, their plans were soon arranged, and it was agreed 
that on the following Sunday, while mass was celebrating, the 
grand attempt should be made. 

The day arrived, and at ten in the morning, the wife and 
daughter of the jailer, their servant and the turnkey, having 
gone to church, the prison remained silent and deserted, except 
Ij the prisoners and the jailer himself, who was shut up in his 
apartment. Without losing a moment, and with the greatest 
silence and caution, Cambea repaired to the Empecinado's dun- 
geon, and arming him with one of the knives he used for catting 
leather, took him upon his shoulders, and in that manner car- 
ried him to the door of the jailer's room. 

The alcayde, or jailer, was lolling in a large well-stuffed 
ana-chair, and opposite to him was seated the lawyer appointed 
to conduct Diez's prosecution. On a small table between them 
were placed glasses and a dusty cobweb-covered bottle, with 
the contents of which the two worthies were solacing them- 
Klres, while tbey discussed the all-absorbing topic of the day, 
the trial of the Empecinado, and its probable, or rather certain 
Ksolt. As glass after glass was emptied of the oily old Xeres 
wme, the lawyer rehearsed his speech, the jailer found guilty, 
and passed sentence, until, step by step, and before the botUe 
was out, the Empecinado had, in imagination, and somewhat 
prematurely, been condemned, placed in capt7Za, confessed, and 
led oat to execution. Just as the lawyer was conjecturing how 
he would look with the rope round his neck, some one tapped 
ftt the 4oor. ^ 

''Adelante!" cried the jailer, and Cambea made his ap- 
pearance. 

" 8enor Alcayde,*' said he, ** the corregidor is at the prison- 
gate, and desires to speak with you." 

Patting on one side the bottle and glasses', the jailet hturied 
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to receive the chief magistrate of the town, bat as he passed 
through the door behind which the Empecinado was concealed, 
the latter made a sort of bock leap, with his fetters upon bis 
feet, and grappled him 'like a tiger, seizing him by the hair 
with his leffc hand, and with his right clutching his throat so 
as nearly to strangle him. At the same lune Cambea threw 
himself upon the lawyer, whose bead he muffled in lus owb 
cloak, and then, taking him up in his arms, he carried him 
bodily to the Empecinado's cell, and there locked bim in. Then 
, returning to the assistance of Diez, they tied the jailer's bands, 
and, putting a gag in his mouth, plaeed bim also in the dun- 
geon. The next thing to be done was to rid the Empecinado 
of his manacles, which was soon accomplished by means of 
riveting tools found in the jailer's room. 

But they had as yet o^ly surmounted a part of their difBcol- 
ties, and much remained to b& done before thi^ could consider 
themselves in safety. It is true, they had the keys, and could 
unlock the door and walk out of the prison, but the streets were 
swarming with French soldiers, through whom they would have 
to run the gauntlet before getting out of the town. To do this 
with less chance of detection, they returned to liie dungeon, 
and, taking the clothes off its present inmates, put them on 
themselves. Cambea took possession of the lawyer's tbiee-cor- 
nered hat, and Diez of that of the alcayde, and then arranging 
their cbaks in such a manner as to conceal the greater part of 
their faces, they walked out of the principal gate of the prison, 
carefully shutting it after them, and passing imsuapeoted through 
the French soldiers on guard. Fortunately, as it was the hour 
of high mass, all the town's people were in the church, and the 
French took no notice of the two fugitives, as they walked 
through the streets with grave and deliberate pace, studiously 
avoiding any appearance of haste, lest it might lead to deteo- 
tion. 

In this manner they had nearly got out bf the town, when 
they perceived an orderly dragoon holding two horses, saddled 
and bndled, at the door of a house, apparently waiting ibi 
«>me officer of rank who was about to take a ride. TheEmp- 
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eiiiado had found in a pocket of his borrowed garments a box 
foil of that ezoessiyelj fine and pungent snuff, called in Spain 
the encamado de losfrn^les, EmptyiDg the contents into his 
hand, he walked up to the soldier, and asked to be directed to 
the quarters of the general commanding. While the man was 
iBswering him, Diez threw the snuff in his face and eyes, and, 
opening his oloak, gare him a buffet that stretched him, stunned 
and blinded, upon the ground. Then, seizing his drawn sword, 
he sprang upon the officer's horse, and Gambea mounting that 
of the dragoon, they succeeded in passing the town-gate un- 



They had not been dear of the town ^ve minutes, when they 
heard trumpets sounding and drums beating to arms, and soon 
the road in their rear was covered with light cavalry in hot 
pnnuiit. But their horses were good, the start they had was 
sufficient, and they speedily reached thie mountains. Three 
days afterwards the Empecinado had rejoined Mariano Fuen> 
tea, and was again at the head of his band. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE jeweller's WIFE. 

When the Empecinado, after escaping from the Burgo de 
Osma, rejoined his band, and again repaired to his favourite 
skirmishing ground on the banks of the Duero, he found the 
state of affairs in Old GastHe becoming daily less favourable 
for his operations. The French overran the greater part of the 
province, and visited with severe punishment any disobedience 
of their orders ; so that the peasantry, no longer dared to assist 
the gneriUas as they had previously done. Many of the villages 
on the Duero had become afrcmcesados, not, it is true, through 
love, but through dread of the invaders, and in the hope of 
preserving themselves from pillage and oppression. However 
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much the people in their hearts might wish suficesa to men like 
the Empecinado, the guerillas were too few and ^oo feeble to 
afford protection to those who, by giving them assistance or in- 
formation, would incur the displeasure of the French, The 
clergy were the only class that, almost without an exception, 
remained staunch to the cause of Spanish independence, and 
their piirses and refectories were ever open to those who took 
up arms in its defence. 

Noways deterred by this unfavourable aspect of affairs, the 
Empecinado resolved to cany on the war in Old Castile, even 
though unaided and alone. He established his bivouac in the 
pine-woods of Coca, and sent out spies towards Somosierra and 
Burgos, to get information of some convoy, of which the cap- 
ture might yield both honour and profit. 

It was on the second morning after the departure of the 
spies, and a few minutes before daybreak, that the little camp 
was aroused by a shot from a sentry, placed on the skirt of the 
wood. In an instant every man was on his feet. It was the 
Empecinado's custom, when outlying in this manner, to make 
one-half his band sleep fully armed and equipped, with their 
borses saddled and bridled beside them ; and a fortunate pre- 
caution it was i^ this instance. Scarcely had the men time to 
ontether and spring upon their horses, when the sentry galloped 
headlong into the camp. 

*' Los Franceses! Los Franceses!" exclaimed he, breathlesi 
with speed. 

One of the Empecinado's first qualities was his presence of 
mind, which never deserted him even in the most critical sitafr- 
tions. Instantly forming up that moiety of his men which was 
already in the saddle, he left a detachment in front of tho» 
who were hastily saddling and arming, and, with the remainder, 
retired a little to the left of the open ground on which the 
bivouac was established. Almost before he had completed this 
arrangement, the jingling of arms and clattering of horses' 
feet were heard, and a squadron of French cavalry galloped 
down the gladow The Empecinado gave the word to charge,! 
and as Fucntes, at the head of one party, advanced to mv»\ 
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them, he himself attacked them in flank. The French, not 
having anticipated much oppositioii from a foe whom ihej had 
expected to find sleeping, were somewhat surprised at the fierce 
resistance they met. A havd fight took place, rendered still 
more confused by the darkness, or rather by a faint grey light, 
which was just beginning to appear, and gave a shadowy in- 
distinctness to snnounding objects. • The Spaniards were in- 
ferior in number to their opponents, and it was begioning to go 
hard with them, when the remainder of the guerillas, now armed 
and mounted, came up to their assistance. On perceiving this 
accession to their adversary's force, the French thought they 
had been led into an ambuscade, and retreating in tolerable 
order to tiie edge of ^he wood, at last fairly turned tail and ran 
for it, leaving several killed and wounded on the ground, and 
pursued for some distance by the guerillas, who, however, only 
succeeded in making one prisoner. This was a young man in 
the dress of a peasant, who being badly mounted, was easily 
ov^ertaken. On being brought before the Empecinado, the lat- 
ter, with no small surprise, recognised a native of Aranda, 
named Pedro Gutierrez, who was one of the emissaries he had 
sent out two days previously to get information concerning the 
movements of the enemy. 

With pale cheek and faltering voice, the prisoner answered 
the Empecinado's interrogatories. It appears that he had been 
detected as a spy by the French, who had given him his choice 
between a halter and the betrayal of his countrymen and em> 
ployers. With the fear of death before his eyes, he had con- 
sented to turn traitor. 

The deepest silence prevailed among the guerillas during his 
narrative, and remained unbroken for a full minute after he 
had concluded. The Empecinado's brow was black as thimder, 
and his features assumed an expression which the trembling 
wretch well knew how to interpret. 

" Que podia Kckcer, serwres?" said the culprit, casting an 
appealing, imploring glance around him. ** The rope was round 
my neck; I have an aged father, and am his only support. 
Life is very sweet. What could I do ?*' 

p 
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** DieT replied the Empecinado, in his deep stem voice — 
" Die like a man then, instead of djinglilce a dog new!** 

He turned his back upon him, and ten minutes later the 
bodjT of the unfortunate spy was dangling from the branches of 
ft neighbouring tree, and the guerillas marched off to seek an- 
other and a safer bivouac. 

A few days after this incident the other spies returned, and 
after receiving their report, and consulting with his lieutenant, 
Mariano Fuentes, the Empecinado broke up the little camp, 
and led his band in the direction of the camino rial. 

Along that part of the high-road, from Madrid to the Fj- 
renees, which winds througb the mountain range of Onrubias, 
an escort of fifty French dragoons was inarching, about an 
hour before dusk, on an evening of early spring. Two car- 
riages, and three or four heavily-laden carts, each drawn h/ 
half-a-dozen mules, composed the whole of the convoj ; the 
value of which, however, might be deemed considerable, judg- 
ing from the strength of the escort, and the precautions ob- 
served by* the officer in command to avoid a surprise — ^precau- 
tions which were not of much avail ; for, on reaching a spot 
where the road widened, and was traversed by a broad ravine, 
the party was suddenly charged on either flank by double 
their number of guerillas* The dragoons made a gallant re- 
sistance) but it was a short one, for they had no room or time 
to form in any order, and were far overmatobed in the hand- 
to-hand contest that ensued. With the very first who fled 
went a gentleman in civilian garb, who sprang out of the most 
elegant of the two carriages, and mounting a fine Andalusian 
horse led by a groom, was off like the wind, disregarding the 
sbrieks of his travelling companion, a female, two or three- 
and-twenty years old, of great beauty, and very richly attired. 
The cries and alarm of the lady thus deserted were redoubled, 
when an instant later a guerilla of fierce aspect presented him- 
self at the carriage-door. 

'' Have no fear, se&ora," said the Empecinado, " you are in 
. the hands of honourable men, and no harm shall be done you." 
And having by such like assurances succeeded in calming her 
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terr<M«, he obtained from bet some information as to the eon- 
tents of the carts and carriages, as well ad regarding herself 
and her late companion. 

The man who had abandoned her, and consulted his own 
safety by flying with the escort, was her husband, Monsieur 
Barbot, jeweller and diamond merchant to the late King 
Charles the Fourth. Alarmed by the unsettled state of things 
in Spain, he was hastening to take refuge in France, with his 
handsome wife and his great wealth — of the latter of which 
no inconsiderable portion was contained in the carriage, in the 
shape of caskets of jewellery, diamonds, and other valuables. 

Repairing to the neighbouring mountains, the guerillas pro- 
ceeded to examine their booty, which the Empecinado per- 
mitted them to divide among themselves, with the exception of 
the carriage and its contents, including the lady, which he re- 
served for his own share. 

On the following day came letters from the French military 
gOYcmor of Aranda del Duero, and from Monsieur Barbot, 
who had taken refuge in that town, and offered a large sum as 
ransom for his wife. To this application the Empecinadd did 
not vouchsafe any answer, but marched off to his native village 
of Castrillo, taking with him jewels, carriage, and lady. The 
latter he established in the house of his brother Manuel, re- 
oonmiending her to the care of his sister-in-law, and conuuand- 
ing that she should be treated with aU possible respect, and 
her wishes attended to on every point. 

The Empecinado's exultation at the success of his enterprize 
was great, but he little foresaw all the danger and trouble that 
his rich capture was hereafter to occasion him. He had be- 
come violently enamoured of his fair prisoner, and in order to 
have leisure to pay his court to her, he sent off his partida on 
a distant expedition imder the command of Fuentes, and him- 
self remained at Castrillo^ doing his utmost to find favour in the 
eyes of the beautiful Madame Barbot. He was then in the 
prime of life, a remarkably handsome man, and notwithstand- 
ing that the French affected to treat him as a brigand, his cou- 
rage and patriotism were admitted by the unprejudiced among 
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aU parties, and his bold and saooessfiil deeds had already pco- 
eared him a degree of renown thai was an additional reeom^ 
mendation of him to the fair sex. It may not, therefore, he 
deemed yerj snrprising, that, after the first few days of iier 
captiyity were passed, and she had become a little nsed to the 
novelty of her position, the lady b^;an to consider the Empecd- 
nado with some degree of fayonr, and seemed not altogether 
disposed to be inoonsohible in her widowhood. He,onhi8part, 
spared no pains to please her. His very nature seemed changed 
bytheyiol^ceofhisnewpassion; and so great was the mi^amor- 
phosis that his best firiends scarcely reeo^uaed him for the same 
man. He seemed totally to haye foigotten the career to which 
he had deyoted himself, and the hatred and war of exterminar 
tion he had yowed against the Frenoiu The restlesa actiyity 
and spirit of enterprise which formed sueh distingnishxng traits 
in his character, were completely lulled to sleep by the (diarms 
of thefairBarbot. Nor was the change in his «zterQal appear- 
ance less striUng. Aware that the rode mannttrs and attire 
of a guerilla were not likely to please the faatidioiis taste of s 
town-bred dame, he hastened to discaxd them. His rough bushy 
beard and mustaches were carefiilly trimmed and adjusted by 
the most expert barber of the neighbourhood ; his sheepskin 
jacket, heayy boots, and jingling 'double-roweled spurs thrown 
aside, and in their place he assumed the national garb, so well 
adapted to shew off a handsome person, and which, although now 
almost disused throughout Spain, &r surpasses in ^^aaoe tbe 
preyailing costumes of the nineteenth century ; a short light 
jacket of black velvet, and waistcoat of the richest silk, both 
profusely decorated with gold filigree buttons ; purple velvet 
breeches fastened at the knee with bmtohes of ribands; sill^ 
stockings, and falling boots of chamois leather, by the most 
expert maker in Cordova ; a crimson silk sash round, his waist, 
and round his neck a silk handkerchief, of which the ends were 
drawn through a magnificent jewelled ring. A green velvet 
cap, ornamented with sables and silver, and an ample closk 
trimmed with silver lace, the spoil of a commandant of French 
gendarmesy completed this picturesque costume. 
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Thus attired, and mounted on a splendid horse, the Empcci- 
nado escorted the object of his new flame to all the fetds and 
meiTy-makingB of the siuronnding countiy. Not a romeria in 
the neighbourmg Tillages, not a fair or a bull-fight in all the 
valley of the Duero, but were graced bj the presence of Martin 
Diez and his dnlcinea, whose fine horse and gallant equipment, 
bat more especially the beauty of the rider, inspired uniyersal 
admiration. As might be expected, many of those who had 
known the Empecinado a poor yine-dresser, became enyious of 
his good fortune, and others who envied him not, were indig- 
nant at seeing him waste his time in such degrading effeminacy, 
instead of following up the career which he had so nobly b^^. 
There was much murmuring, therefore, to which, however, he 
gave little heed ; and several weeks had passed in the manner 
above described, when an incident occurred to rouse him &om 
the sort of lethargy in which he was sunk. 

A despatch reached him&om the Captain-Qeneral, Don Gre- 
goria Gnesta, requiring his immediate presence at Ciudad Bod- 
rigD, tiiere to receive directions concerning the execution of a 
service of the greatest importance, and which was to be entrusts 
ed to him. 

This order had its origin ia oireumstances of which the Em- 
pecinado was totally ignorant. The jeweller Barbot» finding 
that neither large offers nor threats of pnmshment had any 
effect upon the Empecinado, who persisted in keeping his wife 
prisoner, made interest with the Duke of Infantado, then gene- 
ral of one of the Spanish armies, and besought him to exert his 
infiuence in favour of the captive lady, and to have her restored 
to her firiends. The .ddce, who was a very important personage 
at the court of Charles the Fourth, and the favourite of Fexdi- 
nand the Seventh at the b^;inning of his reign, entertained a 
particular friendship for Barbot ; and, if the chranique Bcanda- 
Uuie of Madrid might be believed, a still more particular one 
for his wi&. He immediately wrote to General Ouesta, desiring 
that the lady might be sent back to her husband withont delay, 
as wen as an tiie jewels and other spoil that had been seized by 
the Empecinado. 
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With, much difficulty did the guenOa make up his mind to 
abandon his inglorious idleness, and go where duly called him. 
Strongly recommending his captive to his brother and sister-in- 
law, he set out for Ciudad Rodrigo, escorted by a sergeant and 
ten men of his partida. They had not proceeded half a mile 
from Castrillo, when, from behind a hedge bordering the road, 
a shot was fired, and the bullet slightly wounded the Empeci- 
nado's charger. Two of the escort pushed their ^horses through 
the hedge, and immediately returned, dragging between them 
a grey-haired old man, seventy years of age, who clutched in 
his wrinkled fingers a rusty carbine that had just been dis- 
charged. 

" He is surely mad ! " exclaimed the Empecinado^ g&zing in 
astonishment at the venerable assassin. '' IH me, viefo ; do yon 
know me ? And why do you seek my life ? " 

*' Si, 81, te conozco. You are the Empecinado — ^the bloody 
Empecinado. Give me back my Pedro, whom you murdered. 
Ay de mi! mi PecbUlo, te han matado!" 

And the old man's frame quivered with rage, as he glared om 
the Empecinado with an expression of unutterable hate. 
One of the guerillas stepped forward — 
" 'Tis old Gutierrea, the father of Pedro, who was hung in 
the Piiiares de Coca for betraying us to the French." 

'' Throw his carbine into yonder pool, and leave the pom 
wretch," said the Empecinado ; " his son deserved the death he 
met," 

** He missed his aim to-day, but he may point truer anotl^r 
time," said one of the men, half drawing a pistol &om his holster. 
''Harm him not!" said the Empecinado sternly, and the 
party rode on. 

^^ Maldito seas!" screamed the old man, casting himself in 
the dust of the road, in a paroxysm of impotent fury. " Mai- 
dito ! McUdito ! Ay de mi ! mi Pedrillo ! " 

And his curses and lamentations continued till the guerillas 
were out of hearing. 

On arriving at Ciudad ^U)drigo, the Empecinado went im- 
mediately to General Cuesta, who, although he did not receive 
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him unkindly, could not but bljime him greatly for the enor- 
mous crime he had committed in carrying off a lady who was 
distinguished by so mighty a personage as the Duke of Infan- 
tado. He told him it was absolutely necessary to devise some 
plan by which the Duke*s anger might bo appeased. Murat 
also had sent a message to the central junta, saying, that if 
satisfaction were not given, he would send troops to lay waste 
the whole district of Penafiel, in which Castrillo was situated ; 
and it was probable, that if he had not done so already, it was 
because a large portion of the inhabitants of that district were 
believed to be w^ affected to the French. Without exactly 
telling him what he must do, the old general gave him a de- 
spatch for the corregidor of Penafiel, and desired him to pre- 
sent himself before that functionary, and concert with him the 
measures to be taken. 

The Empecinado took his leare, and was quitting the go- 
vernor's palace when he overtook at the door an avogctdo, who 
was a countryman of his, and whom he had leffc at Castrillo 
when he set out from that place. The sight of this man was a 
ray of light to the Empecinado, who immediately suspected that 
his enemies were intriguing against him. He proposed to the 
lawyer that they should walk together to the inn, to which the 
latter consented. They had to traverse a lonely place, known 
by the name of San Francisco's Meadow, and on arriving there, 
behind the shelter of some walls, the Empecinado seized the 
advocate by the collar, and swore he would strangle him if he 
did not instantly confess what business had brought him to 
Ciadad Rodrigo, as well as all the plans or plots against the 
Empecinado to which he might be privy. 

The lawyer, who had known Diez from his childhood, and 
was fully aware of his desperate character and of his own 
peril, trembled for his life, and besought him earnestly to use 
no violence, for that he was willing to tell all he knew, 
Thec^upon the Empecinado loosened his grasp, which had 
wellnigh throttled the poor avogado, and cocking a pistol, hs a 
sort of warning to the other to . tell the truth, bade him sit 
^wn be^de Km and proceed with his narrative. 
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The lawyer infonned him that the a/yuniamimto or corpo- 
la^n of Castrillo, and those of all towns and villages of the 
district, found themselves in great trouble on aooonnt of the 
oonvoj he had interoepted, and more partioolarly of the ladj 
whom he hept prisoner, and whose Mends it appeared were 
persons of much influence with both contending partiee, for 
that the junta end the French had alike demanded her liberty ; 
and while the latter were about to send troops to put the 
whole countiy to fire and sword, the former, as well as the 
Spanish generals, had refused to afford them a&j protection 
against the consequenoes of her detention, and accused the 
ayuntamiento and the priests of encouraging the Empecinado 
to hold her in captivity. He himself had been sent to Ciudad 
Bodrigo to beg General Cnesta's advice, and the general had 
declared himself unable to assist them, but recommended them 
to restore the lady and treasure, if they did not wiah the 
French to lay waste the country, and take by force the bone of 
contention. 

The Empecinado, suspecting that Qeneral Cuesta had not 
used all due frankness with him in this matter, banded to the 
lawyer the letter that had been given him for the eonegidor 
of Penafiel, and compelled him, much against his will, to open 
and read it. Its contents coincided with what the avogado 
had told him ; the general advising the corregidor to use every 
means to compromise the matter, rather than wait till the 
French should do themselves justice by the strong hand. 

Perceiving that, firom various motives, every body wu 
against him in this affair, the Empecinado bethought himself 
how he should get out of the scrape. 

** As an old friend and countryman, and more especiaUy as 
a lawyer," said he to the avogado, '' you are the moat fitting 
man to give me advice in this difficulty. Tell me, then, what 
I ought to do, in order that our native town, which ia innocest 
in the matter, ahould suffer no prejudice." 

** You speak now like a sensible man," replied the other, 
»• and as a friend will I advise you. Let ua immediately set 
off to Penafiel, deliver the general's letter to the corregidor, 
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and take bim with as to Gafitrillo. There, for form's sake^ an 
examination of jour conduct in the affair can take place. You 
siiall give up the jewels, the caniage, and the lady, and pet off 
immediately to join your partida." 

*' To the greater part of that I willingly agree," said tiie 
Empeeinado. " The jewels are buried in the cellar, and the 
carriage is in the stable. Take both when you list. But as 
to the lady, before I give her up, I will give up my own. soul. 
She is my property; I took her in £Eiir fight, and at the risk 
of my life." 

" You will thmk better pf it before we get to Castrillo," re- 
plied the lawyer. 

The Empecinado shoc^ his head, but led the way to the inn, 
where they took horse, and the next day reached Penafiel, 
whence fhey set out the foUowiiig morning for Castrilloy which 
is a couple of leagues Airther, accompanied by the corregidor, 
his secretary, and two alguazils. The Empecinado was in- 
duced to leaye his escort at Fenafiel, in order that the sort of 
profarmd investigation which was to be gone throng^ might 
not appear to haye taken place under ciroumstances of intiBU- 
dation. The avogado started a couple of hours earlier than 
the rest of the party, to have things m iieadiness, so that the 
proceedings might be got through as rapidly as possible. 

It was about eight o'clock on a fine summer's morning when 
the Empecinado and his compani<ms reached Castrillo. As 
they entered the town, an old mendicant, who was lying curled 
up Kke a dog in the sunshine under the porch of a house, lifted 
his head at the noise of the horses. As his eyes rested> upon 
Diez, he made a bound forward with an agility extraordinary 
in one of his years, and fell almost under the feet of the £m- 
pecinado's horse, making the started animal spring aside with . 
a yiolence and suddenness sufficient to unhorse a less practised 
rider than the one who bestrode him. The Empecinado lifted 
his whip in anger, but the old man, who had risen to his feet, 
shewed no sign of fear, and as he stood in the middle of the - 
road, and immediately in the path of the Empecinado, the latter 
recognised the wild features and long grey hair of old Gutierrez. 
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" Maldito Becbs !*' cried the old man, extending his arms to- 
wards the gaerilla. " Murderer ! the hour of vengeance is 
nigh. I saw it in mj dreams. M^ Fedrillo shewed me his j 
assassin trampled under the feet of horses. Asedno! Venga 
la hotu de tu muerte P* 

And the old man, who was half crazed bj his misfortimes, 
relapsed into an incoherent strain of lamentations for his son, 
and curses upon him whom he called his murderer. 

The Empecinado, who, on recognising old Gutierrez, had 
lowered his riding-whip, and listened unmoved to his cunes 
and predictions, rode forward, explaining as he went, to the 
astonished corregidor, the scene that had just occuzied. A 
little further on he separated from his companions, giving them 
rendezvous at ten o'clock at the house of theayuntamiento. Pro- 
ceeding to his brother's dwelling, he paid a visit to Madame 
Barbot, breakfasted with her, and then prepared to keep his 
appointment. He placed a brace of pistols and a poniaid in 
his belt, and taking a loaded trabuco or blunderbuss in his 
hand, wrapped himself in his cloak so as to conceal his weapons, 
and repaired to the town-hall. 

He found the tribunal already installed, and every thing in 
readiness. Saluting the corregidor, he began pacing up and 
down the room without taking off his cloak. The corregidor 
repeatedly urged him to be seated, but he refused, and ccm- 
tinued his walk, replying to the questions that were put to 
him, his answers to which were duly written down. About a 
quarter of an hour had passed in this manner, when a noise of 
feet and talking was heard in the street, and the Empecinado, as 
he passed one of the windows that looked out upon ihepkusa, 
saw, with no very comfortable feelings, that a number of 
armed peasants were entering the town-hall. He perceived 
that he was betrayed, but his presence of mind stood his Mend, 
and with his usual promptitude, he in a moment decided how 
he should act. Without allowing it to appear that he ha4 
any suspicion of what was going on, he walked to the door of 
the audience chamber, and before any one could interfere, 
shut and locked it. Then stepping up to the coiregidor, he 
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threw off liis doak, and presented his trabucb at the magia- 
trate's head. 

'^ Sefior Corregidor," said he, " this is not our agreement, 
but a base act of treachery. Commend yourself to God, for 
70U are abont to die." 

The oorregidor was so dreadfully terrified at these words, 
and at the menacing action of the Empecinado^ that he 
swooned away, and fell down under the table — ^the escribano 
fled into an adjoining chamber, and concealed himself undes 
a bed — while the alguazils, trembling with fear, threw thenu 
Belves upon their knees, and petitioned for mercy. The Em-, 
pecinado, finding himself with so little trouble master of the 
field of battle, took possession of the papers that were lying 
upon the table, and imlocking the door, proceeded to the prin- 
cipal staircase, which he found occupied by inhabitants of the 
town, armed with muskets and fowling-pieces. Pla<!ing.his 
blnnderbuss under his arm, with his hand upon the trigger^ 
"Make way !" cried he ; *' the first who moves a finger may 
reckon upon the contents of my trabuco." His menacQ and 
Tesolute character produced the desired effect ; a passage was 
opened, and he left the house in triumph. On reaching the 
street, however, he found a great crowd of men, women, and 
even children, assembled, who occupied the plaza and all the 
adjacent streets, and received him with loud cries of '* Death 
to the Empecinado I Muera el lad/ron y mal CrisHano t" 

The armed men whom he had left in the town-house fired 
seyeral shots at him from the windows, but nobody dared ta 
lay hands upon him, as he marched slowly and steadily 
through the crowd, trabu(x> in hand, and casting glances on 
either side that made those upon whom they fell shrink invo- 
luntarily backwards. 

On the low roof of one of the houses of the plaza, that formed 
the angle of the Calle de la Cruz, or street of the Cross, old 
(Gutierrez had taken his station. With the fire of insanity in 
^is bloodshot eyes, and a grin of exultation upon his wasted 
features, he witnessed the persecution of the Empecinado, and 
while his ears drank in the yells and hootings of the multitude, 
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he added his shrill cracked voice to the uproar. When, the 
shots were fired firom the town-hall, he bounded and capered 
upon the platform, clapping his meagre fingers together in 
ecstasj ; but as the Empeeinado got further &om the house, and 
the firing was discontiaued, an expression of anxiety replaced 
the look of triumph that had lighted up the old maniac's face. 
Diez still moved on unhurt, and was now within a few paces of 
the house on which Gutierrez had perched himself. The old 
man's uneasiness increased. '* Va a escapar ! " muttered he to 
himself; ** they will let him escape. Oh, if I had a gun, my Pe- 
drillo would soon be avenged ! " 

The Bmpecinado was passing under the house. A sudden 
thought struck- Gutierrez. Stamping with his foot, he broke 
two or three of the tiles on which he was standing ; and snatch- 
ing up a large heavy fragment, he leaned over the edge of the 
roof to get a fuU view of the Bmpecinado, who was at that mo- 
ment leaving the plaza and entering the Calle de la Crus. In 
five seconds moie he would be out of sight. As it was, it was 
only by leaning veryfSor forward that Gutierrez could see him, 
walkiiig calmly along, and keeping at bay the angry but cowardly 
mob that yelped at his heels, like a parcel of village curs pursuing 
a bloodhound, whose look alone prevents their too near appreadu 

Throwing hii left arm round a chimney, the old man swung 
himself forward, and with all the force that he possessed, hurled 
the tile at the object of his hate. The missile strudc the Em- 
pecinado upon the temple, and he fell, stunned and bleeding, 
to the grouncf. 

*' Mtbera / " screamed Gutierrez ; but a cry of agony fii^owed 
the shout of exultation. The chimney by which the old ™«ti 
supported himself was loose and crumbling, and totally unfit to 
bear his weight, as he hung on by it, and leaned forward to 
gloat over his vengeance. It tottered for a moment, and then 
ftU with a crash into the street. The height was not great, but 
the pavement was sharp and uneven ; the old man pitched upon 
his head, and when lifted up was already a corpse. 

When the mob saw the Empecinado fall, they threw them- 
selves upon him with as much ferocity as they had previously 
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fhewn cowardice, and beat and ill-treated him in everj possible 
Banner. Not satisfied with that, the j bound him hand and foot, 
ud poshed him throngfa a oelhur window, throwing after hira 
stones, and eTerything they oonld find lying about tbe street. 
At last, wearied by their own brutality, they left him for dead, 
and he remained in that state till nightfall, when the conregi- 
dor and the aynntamiento proceeded to inspect his body, in 
order to certify his death, and have him bnried* When he 
was brooght out of the cellar, however, they perceived he still 
bieatiied, and sent for a surgeon, and also for a priest to ad- 
mmister the last sacraments. They then oafried him upon a 
ladder to the po«t<o,or pabHe gninary« a strong building, where 
they considered he would be in safety, and put him to bed, 
bathed in blood, and covered with wounds and bruises. 

The corregidor, learing thitt the news of the riot, and of the 
death of the Empecinado, would reach Penafiel, and that the 
eseort which had been lefb there^ and Ihe many partisans whom 
Diez had in that town, would come over to Gastrillo to avenge 
bis death, pennaded one of the cura^ pr parish priests of the 
latter place, to go over to Penafiel in all haste, and; counter- 
feiting great alarm, to sprmd the report that the French had 
entered Gastrilla, seized the Empecinado, and carried him off 
to Aranda. This waa accordingly' done ; and the Empecina- 
do's escort being made aware of the vicinity of the French, 
and the risk they ran, immediately mounted th^ horses and 
ttarehed to join Mariano Fuentes, accompanied by upwards of 
fi% young men, all partisans of the Empecinado, and eager 
to revenge him. This matter being arranged, the corregidor 
had the jewels that were buried in the cellar of Manuel Diez 
dug up ; and having taken possession of them, and installed 
Madame Barbot with all due attention in one of the principal 
houses of the town, he forwarded a report to General Cuesta 
»f all that had oceazred. The general immediately sent an 
escort to conduct the lady and the treasure to Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and ordered that as soon as the Empecinado was in a state to 
be moved, he shoald also be sent under a strong guard to that 
3ity. 
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Meanwhile, the Empecinado's vigorous constitution trimnphed 
over the injuries he had received, and he was getting so rapidly 
better, that, for his safer custody, the corregidor thought it ne- 
cessary to have him heavily ironed. Deeming it impossible he 
should escape, and there being no troops in the village, no sen- 
try was placed over him, so that at night his friends were able 
to hold discourse with him through the grating of one of the 
windows of the posito. Id this manner he contrived to send a 
message to his brother Manuel, who, having also got into trou- 
ble on account of Madame Barbot's detention, had been com- 
pelled to take refuge in the mountains of Bilbuena, three leagues 
from Castrillo. Manuel took advantage of a dark night to steal 
into the town in disguise, and to speak with the Empecinado. 
He informed him that the superior of the Bernardino Monas- 
tery,, in the Sierra de Balbuena, had been advised that it was 
the intention of the Empecinado's enemies to deliver him over 
to the French, in order *that they might shoot him. The Em- 
pecinado replied, that he strongly suspected there was some 
such plot in agitation, and desired his brother to seek out Ma- 
riano Fuentes, and order him to march his band into the neigh- 
bourhood of Castrillo, and that on their arrival he would send 
them word what to do. 

Eight days elapsed, «md the Empecinado was now com- 
pletely cured of his wound s^ so that he was in much apprehen- 
sion lest he should be sent off to Ciudad Rodrigo before the ar- 
rival of Fuentes. On the eighth night, however, his brother 
came to the window, and informed him that the partida was in 
the neighbourhood, and only waited his orders to march upon 
Castrillo, rescue him, and revenge the treatment he had re- 
ceived. This the Empecinado strongly enjoined them not to 
do, but desired his brother to come to his prison-door at two 
o'clock the next morning with a led horse, and that he had 
means of setting himself at liberty. Manuel Diez did as he 
was ordered, wondering, however, in what manner the Empe- 
cina intended to get out of the posito, which was a solidlj con- 
structed edifice, with a massive door and grated windows. But 
the next night, when the guerilla heard the horses approaching 
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his prifldn, he seized tHe door by an iron bar that traversed it 
on the inner side, and, exerting his prodigious strength, tore it 
off the hinges as though it had been of pasteboard. His feet 
being fastened together by a chain, he was compelled to sit 
sideways upon the saddle ; but so elated was he to find himself 
onoe more at liberty, that he pushed his horse into a gallop, 
and with his. festers clanking as he went, dashed through the 
streets of Castrillo, to the astonishment and consternation of 
the inhabitants, who knew not what deyiFs dance was going on 
m their usually quiet town* 

At Olmos, a Tillage a quarter of a league from Castrillo, the 
fugitives halted, and rouse^ a smith, who knocked off the Em- 
pecinado's irons. After a short rest at the house of an ap- 
proved friend, they remounted their horses, and a little after 
daybreak reached the place where Fuentes had taken up his 
biTouac The Empecinado was received with great rejoicing, 
and immediately resumed the command. He passed a review 
of his band, and found it consisted of two hundred and twenty 
nan, all well mounted and armed. 

Great was the alarm of the inhabitants of Castrillo when they 
found the prison broken open, and the prisoner gone ; and their 
terror was increased a hundred-fold, when a few hours later 
news was brought that the Empecinado was marching towards 
the town at the head of a strong body of cavalry. Some con- 
cealed themselves in cellars and such-like hiding-places, others 
left the town and fled to the neighbouring woods ; but the ma- 
jority, despairing of escape by human means from the terrible 
anger of the Empecinado, shut themselves up in their houses, 
closed the doors and windows, and prayed to the Virgin for de- 
Hverance £rom the impending evil. Never had there been 
Been in Castrillo such a counting of rosaries and beating of 
breasts, such genuflezions, and mumbling of aves and paters, 
as upon that morning. 

At noon the Empecinado entered thQ town at the head of 
lus band, trumpets sounding, and the men firing their pistols 
and carbines into the air in sign of joy at having recovered 
their leader. Forming up the partida in the matket-place, the 
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Empecinado sent for the corregidor and other authorities, who 
presented themselves before him, pale and trembling, and fuQ^ 
belieying they had not five minutes to lire. 

*' Fear nothing !" said the Empecinado, observing their ter- 
ror. '* It is certain that I have met foul treatment at yoor 
hands ; and it was the harder to bear, coming from my own 
countrymen and townsfolk. But you have been misled, and 
will one day repent your conduct. I have ^gotten your ill 
usage, and only remember the poverty of my native town, and 
the misery in which this war has plunged many of its inhabit- 
ante." 

So saying, he delivered to the alcalde and the parish priests 
a hundred ounces of gold, for the relief of the poor and support 
of the hospital, and ten more to be spent in a ncvUUxda, or 
buU-bait and festival for the whole town. Cutting short their 
thanks and excuses, he left Castrillo, and marched to the vil- 
lage of Sacramenia, where he quartered his men, and, accompa- 
nied by Mariano Fuentes, went to pay a visit to a neighboor- 
ing monastery. The monks received him with open aims and 
a hearty welcome^ hailing him as the main prop of the cause of 
independence in Old Castile. They sat down ti» dinner in tbe 
refectory; and the Empecinado expressed his unwillingness to 
carry on the war in that province, on account of the little con- 
fidence he could place in the inhabitants, so many of whom had 
become: a^oMCtfsacEof; and, as a proof of this, he related all 
that .'had occurred to him at Castrillo. Upon hearing this, the 
abbot, who was a man distinguished for his talents and patriot- 
ism, recommended Diez to lead his band to New Castile, where 
he would not have to encounter the persecutions of those who, 
having known him poor and insignificant, envied him his good 
fbrtune, and sought to throw obstacles in his path. He cffeteii 
to get him letters from the general of the order of San Bernardo 
to the superiors of the various monasteries, in order that he 
might receive such assistance and support as they could gire, 
and he might chance to require. 

" No one is a prophet in his own country,'^ said the good ^ 
ther; " Mahomet, in hia native town of Medina, met with the 
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same ill-treatment thfit you, Martin Diez, have encouiitered in 
the place of your birth. Abandon, then, a province which doe« 
not recognize your yalue, and go where your reputation has 
abready preceded you, to defepd tho holy cause of Spain and of 
religion." 

Struck by the justice of this reasoning, the Empecinado re- 
Bolved to change the scene of his operations, and the next morn- 
ing inarched his squadron in the direction of New Castile. 



THE HOLOCAUST. 

AN EPISODE OF THE PEMIN8ULAB WAB. 

In the various Histories that have been written of the Penin- 
sular War, comparatively little mention is made of the differ- 
ent guerilla corps which, under the Empecinado, Marqi^inez, 
Merino, and other leaders of more or less note, hung upon the 
skirts of the French armies, attacked their rearguards, cut off 
their convoys and despatches, and contributed in various ways, 
and in no small degree, to the annoyance and final expulsion 
^f the enemy that had overrun Spain. The occasional miscon- 
duct of the Spanish troops of the line, frequently provoked bj 
the cowardice or inefficiency of their officers, rendered them 
little to be depended upon in their co-operation with the Bri- 
tish forces ; but it is not the less certain that the services ren- 
dered by some of the guerilla chieftains were highly important, 
and worthy of more notice than has been accorded them by the 
historians of that period* 

The knowledge possessed by those daring partizans of eveiy 
by-road and sheep-track, every mountain pass and defile, in the 
district or provinces in which they operated, fi^equently en- 
abled them to keep employed in their pursuit large bodies of 
the enemy, and finally to escape at the very moment when thej 
appeared inevitably entrapped. Who does not remember the 
famous exploit of the Empecinado, when, at a dozen leagues 
from Madrid, he allowed himself to be surrounded by upwards 
of twenty thousand French troops, who hemmed him in, as thej 
thought, completely, and lit their bivouac fires in the full ex- 
pectation of breakfasting the next morning on the terrible gue- 
rilla chief and his band ? Nothing, indeed, appeared more pro- 
bable. The Spaniards were about three thousand foot, and 
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imhe or fifteen hundred hone. The French at least five 
tiineB the number. But before midnight the infantry were 
sent off by a road unknown to, and unguarded by, the enemy ; 
whilst the Empecinado and his caralry, passing unobserved 
through the midst of the French, made a forced march on Ma- 
drid, and surprised the palace of the Pardo. The confusion was 
terrific. Joseph Buonaparte escaped in his shirt ; and the Em- 
pecinado, entering La Mancha, proceeded to join his infantry, 
who were waiting for him in the province of Cuen9a. The first 
itateUigenoe received by the French general of the whereabout 
of his slippery foe, was by an express from Madrid, desiring his 
presence to defend the capital against the Empecinado ! In this 
night affair, an ofiScer of the Empecinado, a German, rode 
through Madrid with only thirty men, going in at the Pardo 
gate, and coming out at that of Toledo, and sabring all whom 
he encountered on his passage. 

Spain is, of all the countries of Europe, perhaps the best 
adapted to a war of guerillas. The fineness of the climate ren- 
ders a bivouac rather a luxury than a hardship during the 
greater part of the year. Straw and barley, or maize, are to 
be found in every paltry village and secluded hamlet ; and it 
is rare that skins of wine, and loaves of that fine white bread 
peculiar to Spain, are not forthcoming at the same time, if those 
who demand them belong to the party which finds favour in the 
eyes of the peasantry. Add to this, the mountainous character 
of the country — ^the vast, and, to a stranger's eye, seemingly 
inaccessible sierras — and we have at once a sufiSdent explana- 
tion of the successes obtained in the Peninsular war by the 
guerilla bands which rapidly formed themselves around the 
banners of a few adventurous and popular leaders. These 
bands, at first of a dozen or twenty men, increased prodigiously 
fast ; and towards the end of the war many of them rather 
resembled small corps d*armeef or at least brigades, than mere 
gaerilla companies. Mina In Navarre was at the head of fif- 
teen to eighteen thousand men, the Empecinado and Merino 
had firom four to six thousand, Marquinez before his death 
headed two thousand excellent cavalry. Nor were the disci- 
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pline and drill of thew troops unattended to. Merino espfr- 
ciallj, himself a passionate lover of horses, took great paiiu 
to bring his cavalry to perfection. In his strongliolds in the 
mountainous districts of Burgos and Soria, he had, besides a 
manufactory of muskets and other arms, vast numbers of tailon, 
shoemakers, and saddlers, continually at wo^k. Here he caused 
to be prepared complete hussar uniforms, an\ple cloaks, and 
every other necessary and comfort for his men. If obliged ta 
i^bsent l^imself, and to leave his stores and arsenals unprotect- 
ed, he ha4* immense caverns and hiding-places in which hs 
qaused every thing of yalue to be deposited, and the entrances 
to which were carefully concealed. Aware of the necessity of 
having good officers in ord^r to make good troops, he spared no 
pains in the instructign of the former. The brigadier Blanco, 
and a few* superior oncers, were sent to him from the regular 
army, and these employed themselves in forming the captains 
and subalterns selected by Merino hiips^elf — young men of ta- 
lent, application, and courage, animated hj a sincere and pa- 
triotic desire to free their country from thei invader. They 
were z^early all men of education ; many of them young law 
students. Bantillan, the late minister of finance, was in his 
younger days one of Merino's officers. He jpined as a volun- 
teer ; but soon conquered several grades, and at that period 
was reckoned one of the best cavaby officers ^ Spain. 

On the march, when the troops halted for the night, and the 
rations and billets had been distributed, the trumpet would sound 
the call for instruction of officers and sergeants, and a certain 
time was devoted to this important branch of Merino's system. 
By these ^d other judicious arrangements, the Cura's band 
was rendered so efficient, that latterly he did not hesitate to 
attack large bodies of the French, and not unfrequeatly came 
off the victor. 

The greater part of his cavalry was doubly moante4; that 
is, with two horses to every man. Half of these were usually 
left in stables which he had in the sierras, in order that, on 
coming off a long march, he might be able to start again im- 
mediately ; for, of iron frame himself, he took little account of 
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the weariness of Ms men, or rather lie forgot the possibility of 
their being fatigued. Sometimes for a forced march he would 
cause his cavalry to lead with them their spare horses ; and in 
this manner he would accomplish expeditions of upwards of 
twenty Spanish leagues (seventy or eighty miles) without halt- 
ing, to the astonishment and consternation of the French, to 
whom the rapidity of his movements was unaccountable. 

A correct history of the exploits and adventures of Merino, 
would form a work far more interesting and romantic than any 
fictitious narrative. It would be difficult to obtain the neces- 
sary materials, unless the surly old priest himself condescended 
to furnish them. At the same time, there are many persons 
now living who could give most curious details of portions of 
his career, although it may not have been their fate Or their 
choice to follow him through the whole of his fortunes. It was 
by one of these men, an officer who setved under Merino during 
a part of the peninsular war, and who for some time acted as 
his aide-de-camp, that the incident which forms the subject of 
the following sketch was kiarrated to the writeir. 

In the year 18-*., a division of French troops occupied the 
town of Aranda del Dueit) and its neighbourhood. Merino was 
observing them from his fastnesses in the sierras of San Lo- 
renzo, San Millan, and Piquera, the latter of which mountain 
chains rises a little to the north of Aranda. The French gene- 
ral, awaite of the vicinity of the Cura, tras anxious to surprise 
him, and, if possible, to obtain possession of his person ; and 
with this object, he had spies out in all directions, to whom he 
promised great rewards should their information enable him to 
accomplish the coup-de-main he meditated. For some days, 
however, nothing could be ascertained ; and he might almost 
have doubted that Merino was still in his neighbourhood, had 
not the troops of the latter daily taken prisoners his pickets and 
patrols, intercepted his despatches, and harassed his outposts. 
No quarter was given by the Spaniards to the prisoners they 
took. Mercy was but little the order of the day ; nor had the 
French thought proper to set the example. Merino was espe- 
cially noted for his vindictive and cruel disposition ; and at this 
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moment he was raging like a tigress robbed of her jonng ; for 
the junta which he had formed for condacting the affairs of the 
province of Burgos, and drawing the best advantage ficom its 
resources, had been surprised bj the French, and its members 
shot. Amongst them were some of his personal friends ; and, on 
receiving the intelligence, he swore a fearful oath, that for eveiy 
hair of their heads he would have the blood of a Frenchman. 

At length, after one or two fruitless night ezcorsions and 
ambuscades on the part of the French troops, their general 
received information from a spy on whom he could dep^d, 
that Merino would pass \he following night at a village about 
four leagues from Aranda ; and that, having sent the greater 
part of his forces in another direction, he would have with hun 
only a very small escort. The moment was propitious for the 
French commander to accomplish his long-cherished pLan, and 
he accordingly gave the necessary orders to that effect. 

About an hour before nightfall, on a Sunday evening, the 
peasantry of a small village situated at the foot of the Sierra 
Piquera, were dancing to the music of a couple of guitars on 
the open plaza, which is to be found in nearly every Spanish 
town or village, however small, and which serves on the week- 
days as a market-place — on Sundays and fites as a ball-room. 
The castanets were rattling, and the dancers throwing them- 
selves into the various graceful attitudes of the bolero, when a 
sudden stop was put to their amusement by the arrival of s 
small party of horsemen, to the foremost of whom the peasants 
immediately imcovered, saluting him with the deepest respect. 

He was a man of thirty-eight or forty years of age, of grave 
and stem countenance, and of a spare and sinewy frame. His 
dress was a long frock-coat and waistcoat of rusty black, blue 
trousers, and a round hat; A pair of black cavaLry spurs weie 
screwed to his boot heels, a sabre hung at his side, and a long 
light carbine, of exquisite workmanship, was strapped to his 
saddle-bow.* His whole appearance was not calculated to at- 

♦> !f H^ T * v^ """^ ^V^^P^^t of the Cura Merino. It was veiy rarely 
It^Lv ifir *^^rr*''' ""''°""^' »^^^°« ^^« preference to the somewhat 
sliabby-lookmg civilian's costume described above. He adhered to it to the 
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tract much attention, which was more likely to be paid to the 
horse which he bestrode. The animal was from one of the 
finest studs in Andalusia ; the lustrous black of his skin was 
free from the smallest 'speck of any other colour ; and as he 
stood pawing the ground, arching his proud neck, and champ- 
ing his bit, the specks of snow-white foam adhering like stars to 
his broad chest and flowing mane, he presented a perfect model 
of equine beauty. A few paces to the rear, another equally 
fine charger was led, ready saddled and bridled, by an orderly. 
The new comer, in whom the reade/ will probably have al- 
ready recognized the Cura Merino, inquired for the alcalde of 
the village ; and on the appearance of that functionary, began 
a conversation with him, which he had not yet terminated when 
the head of a column of troops appeared. The first that arrived 
were cavalry, well mounted and equipped — ^hussars, whose blue 
pelisses, richly braided with white, well burnished arms, and 
fine horses, would have done no discredit to the more regular' 
French troops which were opposed to them. Each squadron 
was mounted, on horses of an assorted colour — one squadron 
black, one bay, one grey, and so on. Nearly a thousand horse 
having passed, the infantry appeared ; their plain grey uni- 
forms, with red facings, having a cleanly and service-like ap- 
pearance. On the fVont of their black leather shakos were 
the, arms of Burgos, painted in white, and surrounded by the 
words ' Regimiento de Arlanza," a name taken irom a small 
river which runs a little to the south of the above-named city. 
Four battalions marched through the plaza, and the rear was 

T«ry lut$ tmd when he was. driven into France in September 1889, he still 
wore his long black surtout and round hat, both somewhat the woree for 
use. As regards his arms, various fabulous histories have been recounted. 
He has been said to carry a huge ttabueot or blunderbuss, which he loaded 
ivith a soore of bullets, and with which be thinned the ranks of his enemies 
bj half companies at a time. The truth is, that the only fire-arm he ever 
carried was a light gun or carbine ; and he was so admirable a shot, that 
he was frequently known, when on horseback, to bring down a partridge on 
the wing with a single ball. Passionately attached to field sports, he devoted 
a large portion of his time to them when not actively employed in his mili- 
tary capacity ; and to that he probably owed his perfection as a murksman 
and as a rider. He was considered one of the best horsemen in Sj^in. 
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brought up by another squadron of hussars. The whole i^ the 
troops, on leaving the village, followed a lane turning to the 
left, which, after a march of about half a league, led to an open 
heath of small extent, bounded on the north by the monntainBi 
on the west by a thick pine wood^ and on the south by some 
pasture lands, in one comer of which had been erected an ei< 
tensive corral, or stable for cattle and sheep ; a sort of shed 
constructed of wood, and with a large doorway or opening at 
one endi Her^ the cavalry who first arrived put up their 
horses ; whilst the infantry, and about three hundred hussars 
who formed the reiuguard of the column, disposed themselTes 
for a bivouac. A better spot could hardly have been selected. 
To the south of the pastures, and in the direction of Arands 
del Duero, was a small rising ground, the slopes of which were 
covered with lofty trees. Under the shelter of these the in- 
fantry established themselves : the cavalry picketed their hones 
in the flat ; wood was collected, and fires Hghted in perfect 
security — the uneven and mountainous nature of the ooontiy 
precluding the possibility of their being se^n by the French* 
Every thing was done with the greatest order and regukritj. 
The horses in the corral were allowed to be unsaddled ; but 
the squadron which was to bivouac merely udbridledj in order 
to be sooner ready in case of a surprise. When the horsjss bad 
had their com, and the men had refreshed themselves, the 
latter lay down in as good order as if they wete expecting to 
be immediately roused and called into action ; the infantry by 
companies in rear of their piled arms ; the cavalry in front of 
their horses, which were picketed in line. The fires that had 
been lighted were allowed to die away ; and the noisy hum of 
more than 4000 men was replaced by the greatest silence, only 
intermpted now and then by the rattling collar-chain of some 
restless horse, or the challenge of the sentries when a stiller 
approached their posts. 

About two hours after dark, Merino, attended by an aide- 
de-camp, and by an orderly leading his spare horse, rode round 
the bivouac, visited the guards that had been mounted, gave 
some short orders for precaution to his second in command ; and 
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at length, haying completed his inspection, left the ground oc- 
cupied by his troops, without, perhaps, a single man being able 
to say which direction he had taken. Still accompanied by his 
aide-de-camp and orderly, he struck into a mountain defile, and 
pursued his way in silence for more than a qbarter of an hour. 
During this time he followed a road so full of turnings and 
windings, that it would have been nearly impossible for any 
one Who was preyiously unacquainted with it, to have retraced 
his steps even in the^daytime. Having arrived at what he con-^ 
sidered a fitting spot, he turned to his orderly^-** Tu aqui," 
(stop here,) he said, " and in two hours be ready." The soldier^ 
accustomed to Merino's habits, dismounted, and occupied him- 
self in unsaddling and feeding his own horse and the one which 
he led. Meantime, the Cura pursued his way, now by the side 
of precipices, and over smooth rocks and stones, on which ii 
appeared every moment that the horses' feet must slip from 
imder them ; now through deep ravines, overhung by old stunt* 
ed oak-trees, whose branches, bowed down by heavy masses of 
dark^green ivy, by misletoe, and other parasitic plants, formed 
a compact arch, and shut out the smallest glimmering of light 
&om those who passed beneath their shade. At some distance 
horn his orderly, the cautious priest left his aide-de-camp in 
nearly as unceremonious a mahner as he had done the soldier, 
and proceeded alone to a spot of smooth turf, sheltered by trees 
and shrubs, surrounded by steep rocks, and accessible only by 
one narrow and difficult path, more fitting for the feet of goats 
than of horses or men. He unsaddled his charged, and, after 
carefully covering him with a blanketj fastened on his nose- 
bag, containing an ample feed of com. He then took from his 
valise a small iron pot, a fragment of bread, and some choco- 
late. He collected a few sticks, and lit a fire, and fetching some 
water from a neighbouring rivulet, procured himself, in a very 
few minutes, a cup of chocolate. Having eaten his frugal sup- 
per, he took a large draft of cold water, and stretching himself 
under a tree, was in an instant asleep.* 

* Merino was more remarkable for great cunning and prudence, than for 
that headlong personal courage which distinguished Some of his contemporary 
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In somewhat less than two hours the indefatigable Merino 
was again in the saddle, and on his road back to the bi^onae of 
his troops ; calling, on his way, for his aide-de-camp and or- 
derly. It was past midnight ; and the sky, which tiie sunset 
had left clear and starry, was now overspread with clouds which 
rendered the darkness complete, especially in the neighbourhood 
of the mountains. The Cura, however, seemed nowise embar- 
rassed by this circumstance ; but guided his horse through the 
most intricate and difficult paths with as much facility as if he 
had been in broad daylight, on a good road. Having arrived 
at the bivouac, and satisfied himself of its well-being, and of 
the alertness of the sentries, he turned his horse's head south; 
and soon finding himself on some tolerably open country, he 



gaerilUi leaden. The Empecinndo, for inBtance, whose rash neg^genee wu 
probablj induced bj hU extraordinary bodily strength and confidence in biiO' 
self, had numerous hairbreadth escapes. He several times only aroided 
capture by Jumping, half-naked, on a barebacked horse, and scamperlDg oS^ 
with the enemy's troops at his heels. On one occasion, in the year 1823, & 
Tillage in which he found himself, with his secretary and a few soldiers, ms 
surrounded by two thousand men, under his former friend Merino, who had 
Joined the French army, and was fighting against the Constitutionalists. The 
enemy was close at hand before the Empecinado received the news of their 
approach. He made one bound ftrom the top to the bottom of a higb stai^ 
case, and barricaded the doors, which were of great solidity. Returning to 
his room, he ordered his secretary to put into his boots some gold and some 
important papers which were lying on the table, and immediately mounted 
on horseback with his followers, in all fifteen men. The large stable-doon 
were then thrown open, and opposite to them appeared the Cura, with • 
squadron of French cavalry and other troops. ** Rinde te. General," cried 
Merino, " hay cuartel." The reply of the Empecinado was the discharge of 
a trc^woOt which knocked over five or six of his opponents. He then hurled 
the weapon at Merino's head, and, drawing his sabre, succeeded, being aided 
by his prodigious strength and activity, in cutting his way through his eoe* 
mies. Out of fifteen men, five got through ; these were pursued, and finallf 
only three escaped — the Empecinado, his secretary, and another man. Me- 
rino never ran the rick of this sort of surprises. Prudent in the extreme 
and constantly apprehensive of treachery, he rarely passed the night in s 
house, but alone, in some retired place, known only to himself. He seldom 
slept more than two or three hours, and would then moimt his horse and 
visit his pickets, or watch the movements of the enemy, should there be om 
in his neighbourhood. He ate but little, and of the plainest food, partly 
from an apprehension of being poisoned, and drank no %rine, but alwajs ear* 
ried with him chocolate, and a vessel in which to prepare It. 
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struck into a oanter, which shortly brought him to the yicinity 
of the CmtUno Real, or highway from Burgos to Madrid, on 
which Aranda del Duero is situated. Here he halted, and, dis- 
mounting, listened attentively ; but for some minutes no sound 
broke the stillness of the night. He had laid his hand on his 
horse's mane to remount, when the regular monotonous noise 
produced by the m^rch of a body of troops became audible. 
The Cura sprang into the saddle, and with his two oompanioBO 
retired behind a brok^i hedge, which bordered part of thO road. 
The noise increased I axtd shortly appeared, coming from the 
direction of Aranda, a score of oavidiers, whose small black 
fibapakas, and long lanoes, denoted them to be Poles of the French 
imperial guard. These were followed, at a short interval, by 
nearly two hundred more, and by a battalion of infantry, also 
Poles ; of which natioa there were a vast number serving with 
the French armies in Spain. "Que son esos?"* exclaimed 
Merino, as soon as the first horseman came in sight ; and, when 
their near approach enabled him to distinguish the character of 
the troops, his voice trembled with savage exultation, as he 
turned to his aide-de-camp with the words — " Son Franceses." f 
He allowed the whole column to pass him, carefully noting their 
numbers, and then, setting spurs to his horse, galloped off to 
the corraL 

The high-road, which the French troops were following in a 
northerly direction, passed on the eastern side of the village in 
which we introduced Merino to the reader, and whence the 
country lane or cross-road by which the Spaniards arrived at 
their bivouac ground, led westward. The lane debouched on 
the sort of heath or waste before mentioned, at the further ex- 
tremity of which was a pine wood ; whilst the corral and fields 
in which the Oura's band had stationed itself, were more to the 
south. It will be understood by this description of the ground, 
that Merino, in a few minutes' canter across the country, reached 
his troops ; whilst it would take the French nearly an hour to 
anrive at the same point by the more circuitous route they were 

• •• What are these f » t *• They axe French ! '» 
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following. Before they had entered the yiUage^ the Cora had 
letomed to the corral^ and called to a person in the garb of a 
countryman, who was lying wrapped in a woollen rog at the 
entrance of the building, " Julian ! " — '* Se£Lor ! " answered the 
peasant, and sprung to his feet. Merino whispered a few words 
in his ear, and the man immediately started off at full speed. 

When the French arrived at the village in whidi they ex- 
pected to find Merino^ their first care was to place sentries round 
the houses^ which were but few in number, and a general search 
then ensued for the important prisoner whom they expected to 
make. Meanwhile the alcalde, and some others of the inhabi- 
tants, were brought before the commanding^fficer of the expe- 
dition ; but ' to all his questions as to when they had last seen 
Merino, and where he was to be found, they replied in a man- 
ner but little calculated to assist the search. They declared 
thensiselves entirely unacquainted with the Cura's places of re^ 
sort, and that for months he had not been in their neighbour- 
hood. To promises and offers of reward they opposed protests^ 
tions of ignoi^ance ; and to menaces and blows a dogged silence. 
The Freneh colonel, who had folly expected to catch Merino in 
bed in the village, and to carry him off in triumph to Arands, 
found himself perplexed, and turned to consult with some of 
his officers who stood near^ Around them were grouped soldien 
bearing torches, by the flickering light of which was dimly dis- 
tiuguished the dark line of cavalry drawn up in the plaza; 
whilst in the midst of a party of infantry stood the alcalde and 
four other peasants, holding their large brimmed felt hats in 
their hands, their slouching attitudes, bare necks, and sunburnt 
countenances, contrasting strangely with the military stifihess, 
pale faces, and fierce mustaches of their guards^ 

'* Fmtes fusilier ces hammeSi" said the commanding officer, 
addressing himself to one of his subalterns. In a few seconds 
their hands were bound, and the firing party drawn up^ £nt 
it was not the intention of the French officer to execute his 
threat : he merely wished to frighten the prisoners into greater 
communicativeness. It may be doubted how far he would have 
succeeded ; but a young peasant, who had remained unobserved 
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behind the soldiers, stepped forward. '* May it please your 
Excellency," he said in Spanish, *^ to cause these men to be 
unbound, and I will be your guide to the Gura Merino. I know 
the fann-house in which he was to pass this night, and by the 
road I can shew you, an hour will be sufficient to axriTe there." 

'* Who are you, and why did you not speak before ?" asked 
the odloneL 

'' If I did not speak sooner," was the reply, ^* it was that I 
hare no wish to have a knife or a bayonet in my body, or half 
»-dozen bullets in my head, the reward which I 'shaU inevi- 
tably receive from some of the Cura's followers, if they learn 
that I have betrayed their general. When I found, however, 
that you seriously intended to shoot my father because he would 
not tell you what he did not know, I resolved to risk my own 
h& to save his." 

The man designated by the peasant as his father, stared at 
the speaker, and seemed about to reply ; but on an almost im> 
perceptible sign made to him by the young man, he remained 
silent This fnanege did not escape the quick eye of the French 
ehief. 

'* Hark ye, my man," he said, <' your tongue runs almost too 
glibly, and your volubility is nearly as suspicious as the reserve 
of yonder churl with whom I observed you telegraphing. I 
shidl, however, rdease these men, because I can find them again 
Bhould I want them. For yourself, these are my conditions : 
fi% ounces of gold in your pocket the moment I have that 
lurking fox. Merino, in my power ; one ounce of lead in your 
fikull if you deceive or lead me astray." 

** I accept the terms, colonel,'^ boldly replied the person ad- 
dressed ; " but it is time you were stirring, for the fighting- 
priest is no lie-a>bed, and we might find the nest warm, but 
the bird flown." 

The troops were immediately put in motion, the guide being 
pionded with a horse, and placed between the colonel and an- 
other officer. Having passed through the lane, a compact co- 
lumn was formed, which moved across the heath at a quick, 
steady pace, in the direction of the pine-wood. The French 
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ooxninander renewed, from time to time, his promises of re- 
ward, and threats of a speedy death, according as the one or 
the other might be merited by his guide ; who contented him- 
self with replying that he was under no apprehension, and that 
his Eafcelenda would be satisfied with the result of his expedi- 
tion. The night was so dark, that not an object could be dis- 
cerned further off than fifteen or twenty paces. The head of 
the column had arrived at about that distance from the first 
pine-trees, when a strong yoioe challenged in French — " Qui 
▼ive ?"— '* La France,'* answered the colonel, laying his hand 
on one of his holster pistols. ** Fuego," commanded the same 
▼oioe as before. The wood was illuminated by the simultane- 
ous flash of fiye hundred musleets, the echoes of the report nm- 
ning round the mountains, and at length dying away in the 
distance. The two front ranks of the French infimtry fell al- 
most to a man. At the same instant, the right flank was 
charged by a squadron of cavalry, and the whole column thrown 
into inextricable confusion. A torch, which had been kept 
concealed by the Spaniards, was produced, and a hundred others 
immediately lighted at it. By their glare might be seen tiie 
whole of Merino's forces, quietly hemming in the devoted little 
band, which, already entirely broken by the volley and the sub- 
sequent charge of the hussars, was in no state to contend with 
the far superior forces brought against it. Those who at- 
tempted to resist, and amongst them was the colonel, who had 
been wounded, but not killed, by the first discharge, were in- 
stantly dispatched. The remainder, nearly seven hundred 
men, surrendered themselves prisoners ; and their arms, and 
the horses of the cavalry, having been taken horn them, they 
were marched down to the eorral, into which they were driven 
pell-mell, like a flock of sheep into the slaughter-house, and 
the entrance of the building was, by Merino's order, immedi- 
ately blocked up with bushes, branches, and trunks of trees, 
which the Spaniards brought for the purpose. The diabolical 
intention of this proceeding soon became apparent. A laige 
stack of firewood, which the peasants had built up near the 
shed, had, by the Cura's orders, been distributed around it 
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To this had been added branehes broken off the trees, and 
straw, of which a eonsiderable qnantitj had been brought for 
the horses. Torches were then applied in fifty different places, 
and in an instant the corrcU was in flames I 

Then commenced the most horrible scene wluch was, per- 
haps, ever witnessed or described. The seven hundred unfor- 
tonate Poles and Frenchmen, who, if thej had not expected 
quarter, had by no means anticipated the frightful nature of 
the death reserred for them, uttered frantic yells when they 
became aware of their dreadful situation — ^when they saw the 
flames rising, and heard the pine planks, of which the building 
was composed, crackling and ^littii^ in every direction around 
them. They made desperate efforts to break out of their burn- 
ing prison ; but even when, aided by the deyouring element, 
they succeeded in making a breach, on every side was a wall 
of file, and beyond that the naked sabres and fixed bayonets 
of the guerillas, by which those who rushed out, scorched and 
blackened by the flames, were thrust back again into the fur* 
nace. Fortunate were those amongst the number, who, by 
bugging the sharp steel, procured tiiemselves a more speedy 
and less painful death than that to which they were otherwise 
doomed. 

In a few minutes the roof fell in, and the dry fern and litter 
which was in great abundance on the floor of the stable, be- 
came ignited. The heat was so violent, that the Spaniards 
were obliged to retire to some distance from the conflagration. 
The beams and planks of which the shed was built, were forced 
inwards by the faggots piled against them. The flames spread 
rapidly, and attained those of the wretched victims who had 
crowded together in the centre of the corral^ to avoid as long 
as possible their inevitable doom. To their agonizing shrieks 
for mercy, their executioners rex)lied by shouts of — " Mueren 
loi Polacos ! " — ^Death to the Poles ; remember OcaSa ! * 

* Without attempting to excuse Merino's cruelty on this and other occa- 
■ioDS, it should be borne iu miud, that the prorocation given by the French 
troops, and the numerous foreign regiments then in the French service, was 
10 great, as in soma degree to palliate, though it could not justify, the atro- 
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At length Merino, either moTed by pitj, or desirous to hasten 
his departure, lest a larger force of French might be sent in 
quest lOf their comrades, ordered a volley to be fired amongst 
the suryivors. Every shot told on the mass of dark forms that 
were writhing in the midst of what appeared to be a lake of 
fire. After one or two piercing cries of agony, and a few 
heart-rending groans, a pyramid of bright flame shot up into 
the air, and all was over ! 

The day was breaking when Merino, at the head of his 
troops, left the theatre where this bloody tragedy had been 
enacted. As he passed the spot where the French had received 
the volley &om the wood, his horse nearly trod on the bodj of 
a peasant who had been killed by a pistol-shot d houtportaid. 
The ball had penetrated his brain ; and his dark curling hair, 
and a coloured handkerchief which he wore round his head, 
were singed and blackened with the powder. 

" Povere Julian ! " said the Gura, " que lastima I '*♦ It was 
his best and most intelligent spy. 

The French colonel had kept his word. 

city of the reprisals used by the Spaniards. Setting aside the nnproToked 
invasion of Spain by Napoleon, the excesses of the Imperial armies were un- 
bounded. The Poles, especially, made themselres remarked by their cold- 
blooded cruelty and disregard of human life. After the battle of Ocstia, 
where the Spaniards were worsted, a division, consisting chiefly of Poles, was 
charged to escort to Burgos the prisoners, who were very numerous,, some 
accounts stating them at 80,000 men. On the road, nearly half of these 
were massacred in cold blood, and the rest only escaped by being transferred 
to the custody of some French troops. 
• " Poor Julian, what a pity ! " 
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▲ SOMAMTIC INCIDENT OF THE PENINSULAR WAB. 

The small town of Ayllon in Old Castile is picturesquely 
situated at the foot of a ridge of mountains, of the same name, 
and at about half-a-dozen leagues to the left of the camiino real 
from Burgos to Madrid. Although dignified by the name of a 
villa, or town, and containing, at the period we are referring 
to, a population of five hundred vecinoa,* it bore more resem- 
blance to an overgrown country village, both by the character 
of its houses, and the occupations of their inhabitants. The 
former were rudely constructed of misshapen and irregularly 
sized blocks of stone, hewn from the adjacent mountains, the 
interstices being filled up with a coarse cement. They were for 
the most part covered with thatch, although here and there a 
roof formed of black and red tiles, arranged in alternate lines, 
varied the uniformity of the layers of straw, to which the wea- 
ther and the smoke of the wood fires had imparted a dingy 
greyish hue. According to a Spanish custom, every dwelling 
had a clumsy but solid and spacious balcony running round the 
upper windows. These balconies were sheltered from the rain 
either by a wooden roof or by a projection of the thatch and 
rafters, and in the summer and autumn were usually strewed with 
the golden pods of the Indian com, and the juicy scarlet fruit of 
the tomata, placed there to dry and ripen in the sunbeams. 

The ^inhabitants of Ay lion were principally peasants, who 
gained their living by the cultivation of the fields which surround- 

* The Spaniards have a somewhat looae manner of calculating the popu- 
latlon of their towns and villages by veeinos, or heads of families, Iltbrallj 
neighbours. They multiply the number of recinos by four and a half, and 
thitt is supposed to gire the numbtr of inhabitants. 

U 
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ed the town ; and in time of peace this lesonroe was sufficient for 
the ample supply of their scanty wants and unambitious desires ; 
but the war, which was so heavy a scourge to the Peninsula, 
did not spare this quiet comer of Castile. On the contrary, the 
position of the town rendered it a favourite resort of the gue- 
rillas, who from that point had the double facility of pouncing 
on whatever passed along the highroad, and of retreating to 
the mountains when troops were sent against them» Thus it 
not uittrequenily happened that the unfortunate Ayllonese, after 
emptying their granaries and wine stores for the benefit of the 
Spanish troops, were visited^ a few hours afterwards, by a co- 
lumn of French) who stripped them of what little they had re- 
served for their own support, accompanying their extortions by 
the ample measure of Ul-treatment they considered themselves 
justified in bestowing on those who had so recently sheltered 
their foes. Between friends and enemies the peasants were im- 
poverished, their houses dismantled and pillaged, their fields 
trampled aild laid wastes 

It was on an autumn morning of the year 181-^ that a large 
number of cavalry soldietB were grooming theb horses in the 
streets of Ayllon. Some ill -clothed but hardy-looking infantry 
men were grouped about the doors of the houses, busily engaged 
in furbishing their arms, whilst here and there, at the comers of 
the streets, or in open spaces between the houses, a few greasj- 
looking individuals were superintendmg the preparations of the 
rcmchOf* a strong smelling anomalous sort of mess, contained 



• The raneho, or mess of the Spanish soldieiy, is g^erallj composed of 
fat pork, garlic, and rice or dry beans, according as the one Or the other 
may have been issued for rations': the inrhele being plentifully seasoned with 
red pepi>er, and boiled so as to form a sort of thick pottage. The manner in 
which this is eaten is somewhat original. Each cotnpany is divided into 
messes of twenty or thirty meh, and each mess forms a circle roond the 
ressel in which the dinner has been cooked, every man with his bread and % 
large wooden spoon in his htad^ They tell off by fours, and a non-commis- 
sioned officer calls out •« El uno,»' No. 1. The five or six men who have told 
off "So. 1 take a pace to the fi-ont, dtp their spoon in the kettle, and nmme 
their place in the circle. " JBl dos." No. 2, is next caUed, and performs the 
same roaucQuvre. After No. 4, the turn of No. 1 comes again, and so on till 
the pot is emptied, and the bellies of the soldiers more or less filled. 
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in large iron kettles suspended over smoky fires of green wood. 
Cavaliy, infantry, and cooks, were laughing, joking, singing, 
and talking with the gaiety characteristic of the Spanish sol- 
dier, and which scarcely ever abandons him even in the most 
difficult and unfavourable circumstances. 

The horses had been cleaned and returned to their stables ; 
the muskets burnished till they shone again ; the rations cooked 
and eaten. It was past noon, and the rays of an October sun, 
which in Castile is offcen hotter than a July sun in our more 
temperate climate, had driven the soldiery to seek shade and 
coohiess where best it might be found. Some were sharing the 
litter of their horses, others were stretched under trees and 
hedges in the outskirts of the town, whilst the most weary or 
the least difficult lay wrapped in their cloaks on either side of 
the street. A' deep silence had succeeded to the previous noise. 
It was the hour of the siesta. 

Two o'clock had chimed from the church tower of Ay Hon, 
and had been repeated by the clocks of the neighbouring con- 
vents and villages, when a battalion of infantry entered the 
principal street, and advanced at a rapid pace towards the open 
square in the centre of the town, where it halted and formed - 
up. A body of cavalry which followed separated into small 
parties, and dispersed in various directions. More infantry ar- 
rived, and proceeded by detachments to occupy the stables and 
houses in which the troops were quartered, and from which they 
ejected the original occupants. On the first arrival of the new 
comers, the guerillas, who were lying sleeping about the streets, 
had started up in alarm ; but on recognizing the grey uniforms 
and painted shakoes of the regiment of Arlanza, and the blue 
pelisses of the hussars, under the orders of the Curja Merino, 
they for the most part resumed their recumbent position, with 
ail the nonchalance of ^those Neapolitan lazzaroni for whom 
the dolcefar niente is the sum and substance of human happi- 
ness. The less indolent remained staring at the troops as tiiey 
marched by; and even when they saw them entering the stables 
and barracks, they manifested no surprise, unsuspicious of any 
hostile intention on the part of men fighting for the same 
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cause 08 tbemselveB, and with whom they were accustomed to 
fraternize. Those who were sleeping in the houses and stables, 
were scarcely well awaked before they were thrust into the 
street. The whole proceeding was so rapid on the part of the 
Cura's soldiers, and so unlocked for by those quartered in the 
town, that in less than ten minutes fifteen^hundred men found 
themselves unarmed and defenceless, whilst their horses, wea- 
pons, and accoutrements were in possession of Merino's follow- 
ers. So complete was the surprise, and so trifling the resist- 
ance offered, that not a life was lost, scarcely a man wounded, 
on either side. 

Whilst the astonished guerillas were asking one another 
what could be the meaning of this extraordinary conduct of 
Merino, that chief himself appeared, sunounded by seyenl 
ofScers, and followed by a strong escort of cavalry. He gal- 
loped through the main street, and, halting in the plaza, re- 
ceived the reports of the officers who had been entrusted with 
the execution of the coup-de-main that had just been accom- 
plished ; then, turning to a group of the disarmed who were 
standing by, he enquired for Colonel Principe. Before he had 
received a reply, a man rushed, bareheaded, and with a drawn 
sabre in his hand, from the door of a neighbouring house. He 
stopped when he found himself face to face with the Cura, and, 
in a voice almost inarticulate firom passion, demanded by what 
authority the latter had disarmed his men and taken possession 
of their quarters. 

"By my own authority, Tomas Principe," coolly replied 
Merino. " Your band is one of those which do more harm to 
the peasant than the enemy. When they march their progress 
is marked by rapine and violence ; and, if they now and then 
distinguish themselves by their gallantry in the field, they take 
care to counterbalance that merit by daily robberies and un- 
lawful acts. Your horses and arms I have taken for my sol- 
diers, and by this time your men are informed that they are 
disbanded and may return to their homes." 

Merino had scarcely finished his sentence when Principe, 
who literally foamed at the mouth with rage, made a dash at 
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the imperturbable priest, and dealt him a blow wbicb would 
probably have brought the career of that celebrated member of 
the church militant to a premature termination, had it not been 
intercepted by the swords of some of the Curate officers. Se- 
veral of the escort pressed forward, and the unluclsy guerilla 
was overpowered and deprived of his sabre. The scuffle was 
scarcely over when Marquinez, the friend and lieutenant of 
Principe, appeared, followed by some officers and a few men of 
his corps. He was a handsome, soldierly-looking' man, in the 
prime of life, with a highly intelligent countenance ; and, in- 
stead of shewing the same excitement and headlong fury as his 
commandant, he saluted Merino with urbanity, and addressed 
him in a somewhat ironical tone. The Cura repeated what he 
had already said to Principe, as to his reasons for disarming the 
partida. 

**I am well aware, SeJfor Cura," said Marquinez, "that 
some of your followers, weary of lurking in mountain caverns, 
have preferred leaders under whom they were sure to meet 
with opportunities of displaying their courage in the plain, 
and of revenging themselves on the invaders of their country. 
It is probably to prevent further defection, and to remount 
your cavalry, that you have thus treacherously surprised and 
disarmed men, who, had they been aware of your intention, 
would have given ample occupation to you and the whole of 
your forces. You have, for the moment, deprived your 
country of two thousand defenders, the least worthy of whom 
is a better man than ever crossed your saddle. We shall not 
attempt a resistance which now would be absurd, but you will 
have to answer to the Junta of Cadiz for your treason." 

The Cura smiled scornfully,* but made no reply. Mar- 
quinez, after gazing steadfastly at him for a moment, turned 
upon his heel ; and leading, or rather dragging, Principe by 
the arm, left the plaza. The same day Merino*8 troops 
marched out of Ayllon, taking with them nearly a thousand 
horses, and a large number of muskets, sabres, and other arms. 

Marquinez and Principe had been sergeants in the Spanish 
regiment of Borbon. They were of humble extraction, and 
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Marquinez had, in his youth, been a "barher at Madrid. Both 
men of great intrepidity, and of some military talent, those 
qualifications availed them little at a period when wealth and 
family interest were the surest, if not the only stepping stones 
to advancement in the Spanish army, and our two savgentos 
instruidos left the service with the humble chevrons which 
their merits had procured them soon after their arrival undep 
the colours, but which they had no hope of exchanging for the 
epaulette of a commissioned officer. At the cammencement of 
the Peninsular war, they joined a party of guerillas, of which 
they soon became the leaders, and Principe, although inferior 
in talent and education to his brother sergeant, was the first in 
command. At the period that. Merino disarmed them in the 
manner we have described, the partida had acquired consider- 
able celebrity, and although not so well disciplined as the 
troops of the Cura, had committed no excesses to justify the 
step taten by the latter. Merino was jealous of their success, 
and annoyed at the desertion of his men, many of whom had 
recently left his standard to join that of Principe. As Mar- 
quinez had predicted, however, the Regency was excessively 
angry at the unauthorised and unwarrantable conduct of the 
guerilla priest, in which it was evident that he had consulted 
his own interest more than that of the service, or of the 
CQuntry. , A severe reprimand was addressed to him ; but the 
war was raging in all its fury, the Junta had its hands full, 
and Merino was too valuable a partizan to be dispensed with, 
or even disgusted. Moreover, the mischief done was soon re- 
paired, in great part, by the activity of Marquinez. After the 
guerilla corps was disbanded by the Cura, the two adventurers 
who had headed it found themselves with a mere handful of 
followers, the remainder either having been sent to their vil- 
lages, or having joined Merino. Principe and Marquinez 
agreed to separate, and to reorganize two bands, instead of the 
one which they had hitherto commanded. Principe was only 
moderately successful ; the free corps which he laised never 
amounted to above six or eight hundred men ; but Marquinez, 
putting out all his energy, before long found himself at the 
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head of a strong body of cavalry, well mounted and equipped ; 
and he took the field with renewed confidence, and this time 
with the sole command. 

In one of the first expeditions which he undertook, jafter 
this resurrection of his parttda, he encountered three hundred 
Westphalian cayalry in the French service, whom he totally 
defeated, after fighting for a whole mornings and losing a 
large number of i^en and horses. The Westphalians were re* 
turning from a reoonnoissanoe, in which they had made several 
prisoners, and amongst others, a lady of a good family of 
Sahagun, and wife of a captain in the Spanish army. This 
woman, during the few days which the insecurity of the roads 
compelled her to pass in the society of Marquinez, became 
violently enamouired of that officer, and finally abandoned her 
husband and children to follow him in his adventurous course of 
life. Endowed with masculine courage, strong minded, and pos- 
sessed of greater physical strength than is usual in her sex, she 
did not hesitate to assume the costume of a hussar, and to fight 
by the side of the dashing guerilla to whom she had attached 
herself. She soon became well known in the district which 
was the scene of operations of Marquinez's troops, by the apr 
pellation of La CoUegiala, a name given to her from the cir* 
cumstance of her youth having been spent in a college, which 
exists at Yalladolid, for the ^education of the female children 
of noble families. Bhejhad already been engaged in several 
skirmishes, and had displayed a degree of courage which had 
gained for her the rank of an officer, and the respect and ad- 
miration of the hardy soldiers amongst whom she lived, when 
an opportunity occurred of proving her devotion and attach- 
ment to the man for whom she had sacrificed her fair fame and 
her domestic ties. . 

It was in the early part of the month of March. A succes- 
sion of heavy rains had nearly suspended all military opera- 
tions in the plains of Yalladolid and Palencia. Marquinez's 
hussairSy.at this time nearly two thousand in number, were in 
cantonments in some small villages a few leagues to the right 
of the high-road from Burgos to Yalladolid, and were awaiting 
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tbe return of fine weather to recommence the campaign. The 
activitj and intrepidity of their leader had caused him to be- 
come a formidable opponent to the French generals, who were 
anxious to rid themselves of nearly the only chief who ven- 
tured to attack them on equal terms in the plain, and frequently 
came off the conqueror. For Marquinec, disdaining the more 
cautious system of Wuntain warfare adopted by other guerilla 
leaders, had not raised any infantry, but kept the open country 
with his light cavalry. Several of the French moveable 
columns had been roughly handled by him, and their dragoons 
sabred and put to the rout by vigorous charges headed by the 
intrepid guerilla. 

During the few weeks that Marquinez was compelled to re- 
main inactive, the French caused his position to be reconnoitred 
by their spies, and devised a plan for seizing his person. The 
villages and hamlets in which the cavalry were quartered were 
spread over a considerable extent of country. So large a num- 
ber of horses would hardly have found sufficient forage or 
stabling had they been all concentrated on one point ; and as 
the roads were out up and the fields sodden by the rain, there 
was no apprehension entertained of any rapid mafch or sur- 
prise on the part of the French, who had their advanced posts 
in the neighbourhood of Valladolid. Two of the numerous vil- 
lages, occupied by the hussars were nearly a league in advance 
of the others, and placed on either skirt of a large oak wood. 
The road from the one to the other of these cantonments de- 
scribed a curve round the front of the wood, and at a central 
point was crossed by a track which, in one direction, led in 
amongst the trees, and in the other joined, at the distance of a 
mile or two, a country road leading to Valladolid. It was at 
this spot that it was proposed to surprise Marquinez, who, with 
the CoUegiala and a hundred horse, had taken up his quarters 
in the village on the right of the wood. 

About dusk, on a stormy evening, Marquinez, attended by 
an aide-de-camp, was returning to his quarters, after having 
visited several of the cantonments. On arriving at the part of 
the road described above, he found his further progress im- 
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peded by a tree which had £&llen across the narrow way in such 
a manner that its branches, covered with dead leaves, and mat- 
ted with ivy, formed a sort of hedge too high for the horses to 
leap, and too strong for them to break through. The two horse- 
men dismounted, and began to open themselves a passage by 
lopping the boaghs with their sabres, when their arms Were 
suddenly seized from behind, and before they could turn their 
heads they were surrounded by a dozen dismounted dragoons, 
whose numbers quickly overcoming all resistance, the Spaniards 
were thrown down and pinioned. A troop of French cavalry 
emerged from the wood, the men who had effected the capture 
remounted, and Marquinez and his aide-de-camp, being bound 
to their saddles and placed between £;>ur dragoons, with their 
carbines nnslung and ready for action, the whole party started 
off at a sharp trot in the direction of Yalladolid. The only 
witness of the afiair was a peasant belonging to the village in 
which Marquinez had his quarters, and who was about a hun- 
dred yards behind that chief at the moment he dismounted. 
His first movement, when he saw the French, was to throw 
himself cm the ground behind some bushes, and as soon as the 
last of the troopers had disappeared, he left his place of con- 
cealment, and hastened to give the alarm. 

To support the troop of dragoons that had been sent on this 
hazardous expedition, two battalions and a squadron of French 
hod advanced seven or eight leagues from their own lines, and 
had takai up a position in a hamlet at about the same distance 
from Marquinez^s cantonments. It was an hour before mid- 
night when the party which had formed the ambuscade joined 
the main body, after a rapid march over detestable roads and 
a heavy country. The horses were knocked up,, and unable to 
proceed without a £sw hours' repose. Their captain having 
reported this to his commanding-oiHcer, at the same time that 
he announced to him the successful issue of the enterprise, re- 
ceived orders to refresh his men and horses, and to hold him- 
self in readiness to march at day-break. Meantime the pri- 
soners were placed in a room on the ground floor of the house 
in which the French colonel was lodged. The door of their 
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temporaij prison opened on a large corridor, then used as a 
gnard-room, and the small unglazed aperture whicH gave light 
and air to the apartment, was traversed by three massiye iron 
bars, placed parallel to each other, and firmly riveted into the 
fltone wall. For additional security, and to preclude all possi- 
bility of escape, a sentry was placed in a sort of garden on 
which the window looked out. 

The young officer who had been taken at the same time as 
Marqi^nezy weary with the day's exertions, soon fell asleep in 
one of the three or four rickety chairs which composed nearly the 
whole furniture of the room. His chief did not seem inclined 
to follow his example, but paced up and down, apparently wrapt 
in thought. His monotonous promenade had lasted nearly an 
hour, when he thought he heard his name pronounced. He 
started and listened, but no sound reached his ears save the 
measured step of the sentinel under his window, and the bur- 
den of an old French chanson d hoire, which one of the men on 
guard was trolling out, with a voice more remarkable for power 
than melody. Marquinez threw himself into a chair, and at- 
tributing to an excited imagination the words which he had 
fancied he heard, appeared disposed to imitate his aide-de- 
camp, who was forgetting in sleep the dangers of his position, 
and the probable death that awaited him. The eyes of the 
captive guerilla were beginning to close, and his head to sink 
upon his breast, when the same voice as before broke the silence. 
*' Marquinez ! " was repeated in a loud whisper. The word was 
accompanied by a noise such as is produced by a slight blow of 
iron against iron. This time it was no delusion of a heated 
brain. Marquinez rushed to the window, and looked out as 
well as the 'grating would permit. All was still. The night 
was raw and wintry, and it was only at rare intervals that the 
watery rays of the moon obtained a passage through some 
break in the heavy mantle of clouds which covered the sky. 
The infantry soldier on sentry had reached the limit of his 
walk, and was turning to retrace his steps. When he arrived 
onder the window, he allowed the bayonet on the end of his 
musket to fall lightly against the bars through which Marqui- 
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nez was looking, and in a yoioe whicH seemed familiar to the 
ears of the latter, he asked in Spanish, 

" E$ta8 aolo ? Are you alone ?" 

" ViUaTerde is with me, and asleep,'' was the reply. 

** My bayonet is nnfized. Take it, and force the grating." 

Marquinez seized the proffered weapon, which was only stuck 
on the end of the ramrod, and using the greatest possible care 
to ayoid noise, he began to pick out the cement and the small 
iron wedges by which the bars were fastened into the wall. It 
was necessary to take out all the three bars, for otherwise the 
opening would be too small to allow the body of a maiji to pass ; 
8314 with no better tool than a bayonet, the task was not an 
easy one. At the end of half an hour, however, two of the bara 
had given way, and the prisoner had begun to work at the 
third, when the sentry, who, during this time had continued 
his walk without appearing to pay any attention to what was 
going on in the prison, rapidy approached the window, and, in 
the low hurried tone in which he had before spoXen, exclaim- 
ed— 

" The relief is at hand ; hasten, or all is lost I** At the same 
moment Marquinez heard in the distanee the f w vive of a 
French soldier challenging the guard which was relieving the 
various sentries placed round the temporary quarters of the 
troops. 

It is no disparagenii^t to the often-proved courage of Mar-* 
quinez, to say that in this agitating moment his heart beat with 
unusual quickness, whilst big drops of perspiration covered his 
forehead. His hand, however, lost none of its steadiness, and 
lie plied his bayonet with redoubled vigour, but with less cau^ 
tion than before. Fragments of stone flew from the wall as he 
struck and delved with desperate violence. He fixed the sharp 
end of his weapon under the bar, and prizing as with a lever, 
endeavoured to force it out, when the bayonet, already bent by 
the unusual purpose to whicl^ it was applied, broke off short, 
and the point remained in the wall. At the same instant Vil- 
laverde, awakened by the noise, which had fortunately not 
reached the ears of the soldiers in the guard-room, stood by the 
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side of hiB chief,* and in an instant comprehended their position. 
Our two guerillas seized the iron har, which was all that inter- 
vened -between them and liberty — ^between an nntimelj death 
and a life of freedom and enjoyment. They tugged and wrench- 
ed at the fatal obstade, which shook but would not give way ; 
the heavy tread of the Frenchmen had become audible, when, 
by an almost superhuman efPort, the iron was torn from its 
place, and with the violence of the shock the two men reeled 
back into the centre of the room. Instantly recovering them- 
selves, they darted through the window, and stood before their 
deliverer, who threw down his musket, and tossing off his shako, 
a prof\i8i<m of dark ringlets fell upon his shoulders, and Mar- 
quinez recognised with astonishment the handsome features of 
La Oollegiala. She was pale as death, but had lost none of her 
presence of mind. " Per <iqu% /" cried she ; and as the relief 
turned the angle of the house, and entered the garden, the 
three fugitives bounded over a low fence, and disappeared in 
the obscurity. A moment afterwards, the guard, surprised at 
not being challenged by the man whom they were approaching 
to relieve, halted under the window, expecting to find that sleep 
had overtaken the negligent sentry. No sentry was there, but 
at a few paces distant, a dead soldier, stripped of his great-coat 
and shako, was lying with his face against the ground. The 
long rank grass on which he was extended was wet with blood. 
He had received a stab in the back which had pierced thiough 
to his heart. 

In less than an hour after Marquinez was carried off by the 
French, La CoUegiala had set out with a squadron in order to 
rescue him. This force, which included every man in the can- 
ttmment, was deemed sufficient, the peasant piaving reported 
the captors as not exceeding fifty in number. La CoUegiala 
made sure of overtaking them before they reached Valladolid, 
to which city, flrom the road they had taken, she had no doubt 
they would proceed. After four or ^re hours' hard riding, the 
Spaniards had gained considerably on those they were in pur- 
suit of, when they met with some muleteers, who informed them 
that they were not above ten minutes in rear of the French, hut 
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that the latter most have already joined the mam body, whose 
advajiced posts were about a mile off. This was a crushing 
blow to the hopes of La Collegiala. A moment's reflection, 
however, was suficient for her to take a resolution. She struck 
oW the road, and after a few minutes' march across the country, 
halted, and formed up the squadron in a ploughed field Then, 
stripping off her richly-furred pelisse and embroidered forage- 
cap, she replaced them by a coarse woollen jacket and felt hat^, 
which she had procured &om one of the muleteers. Favoured 
by the darkness of the night, she passed unobserved through 
the French pickets, and, attracted by the lights in the windows 
of the guard-room and of the coloners quarters, she directed 
her steps to the very garden on which Marquinez's prison looked 
out. C!oneealed amongst some shrubs, she heard the orders 
given to the sentry ; and convinced that the prisoner whom he 
was directed to guard oould be no other than Macquinez him- 
self, she immediately formed a plan lor his rescue, the partial 
success of which we have already seen. 

The fugitives were not fifty yards from the villnge when they 
heard the French drums beat to arms. The troops turned out 
in an instant ; a body of cavalry was sent to patrol the road, 
whilst parties of infantry hastened in all directions to endea- 
vour to intercept the fiight of the prisoners. Amidst the din 
and confusion, the voice of the French colonel might be heard, 
exciting his men by the promise of large rewards for the re- 
captuze of the notable partizan who had thus eluded his vigi- 
lance. Meantime, Marquinez and his aide-de-camp, guided by 
La Collegiala, laboured through the heavy ground ; now falling 
into ditches, now stumbling over stumps of trees and other 
objects which their haste and the darkness prevented them £rom 
seeing. They fortunately passed the pickets before the intelU- 
genee of their escape had reached those advanced posts^ the 
officers in command of which, hearing the drums beat to arms, 
and not knowing the nature of the alarm, kept their men to- 
gether, instead of extending them right and left, which would 
probably have ensured the capture of the three Spaniards. At 
length, covered with mud and panting for breath, Marquinez 
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and his companion leacbed the squadron, which was still foimed 
up in the field where La CoUegiala had left it. Two men dis- 
moimted ; Marquinez and Villaveide sprang into their saddles, 
and the little party of hussars moved off across the country ia 
good order, and as fast as the heavy ground would permit. At 
the same instant they heard the clatter of the horses' hoo& of 
the French dragoons as they galloped along the road, which ran 
about half musket-shot to the left of their own line of march. 
This, however, caused no uneasiness to Marquinez, who knew 
that the enemy's cavalry, unacquainted with the country, would 
not venture to leave the road, and he was sure of being able to 
keep well ahead of the infantry, who, in their turn, could not 
prudently advance too far from the main body. He reckoned, 
therefore, of being soon out of reach of the enemy, when the 
march of the Spaniards was suddenly arrested by a broad and 
deep watercourse, with high and perpendicular banks. In vaiii 
did they ride up and down, and lose some minutes in endea- 
vouring to find a place at which to pass this new obstacle to 
their progress. The French infantry were approaching^ the 
torches which they carried shewing like so many crimson spots 
through the thick mist arising from the wet and marshy ground. 
Already the officers might be heard directing the search, and 
giving orders to their men. The only remaining chance was 
to return to the highroad before they were perceived by the in- 
fantry, and trust to a bold charge to break through the dia- 
gooUs, who were in their front. The road was sooli gained, and 
the hussars crossed the wooden bridge over the water-course, ' 
which gave out a hollow sound under their horses' feet. The I 
infantsry heard the noise, but paid no attention to it, taking the | 
Spaniards for another patrol sent out from the village. The j 
same mistake was made by the dragoons, whom Marquinez over- | 
took a few hundred yards further, in a wide part of the road. 
The officer in command had slackened his pace when he heard 
other cavalry approaching, thinking it might probably bnsg' 
some order ; but not for a moment supposing that an enemy had 
got between him and the headquarters he had so recently left. 
He was awakened from his security by the voice of Marquinez. 
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" A ellos!" shouted tlie gaerilla, and his men rushed sabre in 
hand upon the French, who, taken by surprise, were thrown one 
upon the other, and a dozen of them cut off their horses before 
thej had made the slightest resistance. A panic seized the re- 
mainder^ who, being prevented bj the darkness from distin- 
guishing the number of their opponents, imagined themselves 
betrayed, and surrounded by a very superior force. The greater 
part leaped their horses over the hedges and low stone walls on 
either side of the road, and fled in every direction. Some few 
threw down their arms, and begged for quarter ; but the gue- 
rillas were not in a merciful mood, and prisoners would have 
been an incumbrance on the long march they had before them. 
The pursued became in their turn the pursuers, and Marquinez 
had to exert his authority to prevent his soldiers from dis- 
persing in chase of the runaways, a chase that would proba- 
bly have led some of them into the middle of the French in- 
fantry^ 

Marquinez reached his cantonments at daybreak, and at the 
same hour the French commenced their march back to Valla^ 
dolid, not a little crest-fallen at the events of the night. 

A few days after the incident we have related, the approach 
of spring enabled Marquinez to take the field. After one of 
the first skirmi&hes shared in by his troops, two or three men 
deserted to him from the French, and by their own desire were 
incorporated in a squadron of hussars. One of these men, a 
German, made himself particularly remarked by his smart and 
soldierly bearing, and by his hatred of the French, whom he 
constantly execrated, declaring that his sincerest wish was to 
revenge on them some part of the ill-treatment he had received 
at their hands. Efiectively, in one or two afiairs, he displayed 
so much courage and blood-thirstiness that he attracted the 
notice of Marquinez, who attached him to his person as an 
orderly. The zeal of the deserter redoubled^ and he exhibited 
that boundless devotion to his general so naturally felt by eveiy 
brave soldier for an indulgent master and gallant chief. 

It was some months later that, the hussars of Marquinez being 
in the neighbourhood of Palencia, their leader had occasion to 
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▼isit that town, and be set oat, attended only by bis German 
orderly. At a certain distance &om the above-named pkce, 
and where the road, running between two hills, is shaded bj a 
row of large beech-trees, the travellers came to one ef those 
ancient fountains, not uncommon in Spain, and which eeem to . 
have been erected with the double object of administering to 
the thirst of the wayfarer, and of inviting him to solicit, by 
prayer, a blessing on his journey. On the upper part <^ a mossj 
and time- worn slab of grey stone, placed pm^ndicularly against 
the rocky bank which bordered the road, was rudely sculptured 
t» relievo a representation of the Virgin Mary holding the in- 
fant Jesus in her arms. From a broken wooden spout, pro- 
truding from the same stone at about the height of a man from 
the ground, gushed forth a stream of water of crystal clearness, 
that fell bubbling and sparkling into a granite trough below, 
while the vicinity of the fountain had encouraged the growth 
of a profusion of hedge flowers, which decked the banks and 
sides of the road, and perfumed the air with their wild and de- 
licious fragrance. 

At this cool and pleasant 8pot--« sort of oasis on the hot 
sandy road along which lie had been riding — ^Marquinez drew 
rein, and loosening his horse's breastplate, allowed the animal 
to plunge his mouth and nostrils in the trough. Whilst his 
charger was drioking — an operation rendered somewhat diffi- 
cult by his large and severe bit — ^the orderly continued to 
move forward, until he had greatly diminished the distance 
usually kept between an officer and his attendant. When he 
arrived within a couple of paces of the fountain, he silentljr 
drew a-pistol from his holster, took a deliberate aim at the 
head of Marquinez, and pulled the trigger. The bullet split 
the skull of the unfortunate Spaniard, who fell forward on his 
horse's neck, and then rolled to the ground, striking in his fall 
against the stone basin, which was sprinkled with his blood. 
The assassin sprang from his saddle, and stood over his victim 
with a sharp short dagger in his hand. He had no occasion 
tp use it. The teeth of the guerilla chieftain were set firmlj 
against each other, and a slight fipoth stood upon his lips. 
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The independence of Spain had lost one of its most gallant de-- 
fenders. 

When the news of this cowardly deed reached Marquinez-s 
comrades, the latter did not hesitate to attribute it to the 
French general Boyer, from whose column the German had 
deserted. It would be unjust, however, to lay the instigation 
of so foul a murder at the door of a brave officer, without some 
better proof than mere suspicions. One thing is certain — 
that when the murderer, after some hairbreadth escapes, suc- 
ceeded in rejoining the French, he received an officer's com- 
mission, as a reward for having rid them of so troublesome and 
active an enemy. 

Shortly after Marquinez's death. La Collegiala, with thirty 
or forty men, deserted to Yalladolid, then held by the French. 
Those who Imew her best, were unable to discover or imagine 
any possible reason for so extraordinary an act. Some few, 
indeed, supposed that she had taken this step as the only 
means by which she could hope to find an opportunity of re-* 
venging the death of her lover; and they predicted that many 
days would not elapse ere La Collegiala would return to the 
Spanish lines with the blood of Marquinez's assassin on her 
knife-blade. If this supposition was the correct one, if such 
was the motive which induced her ,to abandon the cause of 
her country, she was unable to accomplish her design ; for, a 
iew days after her desertion, the order came from Napoleon to 
send back to France all the foreign troops in the French ser- 
vice, for the purpose of their being disbanded. Italians, 
Poles, and Germans, were sent across the frontier, and with 
them marched the murderer of Marquinez. 

La Collegiala continued with the French, and commanded, 
with the rank of captain, a band of about* a hundred irregular 
cavalry, composed of the men who deserted with her, and of 
others who subsequently came over. On the evacuation of 
Spain by the French troops, which occurred soon afterwards, 
she accompanied them, and remained in France till an amnesty 
was published, of which she took advantage, and returned to 
her own country. Bidding adieu to her masculine dress and 
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habitf , she became exceedingly devout, and gave up the whole 
of her time to religious exercises and the education of Iiei 
children — a more praiseworthj than poetical terminatian to the 
career of the adyenturous amazon who had shared the hard- 
ihipt and perils of Marquinez the guerilla. 



A NIGHT EXCURSION WITH MARTIN ZURBANO. 



DuRnre tbe late civil war in Spain, one of the means adopted 
bj both parties for their mutual annoyance was the formation, 
or, more properly speaking, the permitting to be formed, of 
various '* Cuerpos Francos" or Free Corps, the men belonging 
to which generally partook in pretty equal proportions of .the 
character of brigands and of soldiers. There was, however, 
a difference in the composition and nature of these bands, ac- 
cording as they belonged to the one or to the other of the two 
parties who for seven years made Spain the arena of their 
strife, and a land of bloodshed and desolation* 

The Carlist free corps were in far greater number, and 
much less scrupulous, than those of the Christinos ; in fact, as- 
similating more to the robber. They were of many kinds. 
The partida or corps of several hundred men, usually from 
two hundred to a thousand, and commanded in most instances 
by chiefs who, in addition to great l^oldness and recklessness 
of character, had pretensions to some degree of military know- 
ledge^-these parties, augmented by volunteers and deserters^ 
and driven by the Christinos from the district where they car- 
ried on their depredations, were not unfrequently formed into 
a regular battalion and attached to a Carlist corps d'armie. 
Sometimes beaten and decimated by the troops of the queen, 
and by the national guards, who waged a war of extermination 
with liiem wherever they appeared, the remnants of two or three 
partidas would unite under one leader and recommence their 
excursions. Besides these large bodies of men, there were 
smaller ones, chiefly of cavalry, and from fifty to two hundred 
horse, who would appear suddenly in villages where their com- 
ing was unexpected and their very existence unknown, and, 
ftfter plundering the unfortunate inhabitants, contrived by forced 
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marches, and an intimate acquaintance with the conntiy, to baffle 
for the time the pursuit of the troops sent after them. The 
volantes or flying guerilla parties are hardly to be named, as, al- 
though they were to be found in most of the provinces of Spain 
during the war, they seldoQi consisted of more than from ten to 
twenty men, usually armed peasants; and, although calling them- 
selves Carlists, were frequently disowned by the latter, and shot 
as robbers when taken by the queen's trpops or authorities. The 
muleteer, unapprehensive of danger, and gaily singing as he 
guided his well-laden team ; the solitary dragoon bearing a 
despatch ; the foot-sore straggler from an escort party ; the 
ofSper attended only by his servant, and rejoining his regi- 
ment on horseback after a short leave of absence, dearly pur- 
chased by some severe wound; these were usually the prey 
sought after by the volantes, A gleaming of musket-barrels 
in the copse bordering the road, did not warn the Iqnely tra- 
veller sufficiently early to avoid the quickly following dis- 
charge, fatal to rider or horse, or both, and in an incredibly short 
time he was stripped of every thing worth taking, and the 
plunderers in full retreat to their fastnesses, or perhaps in am- 
bush for another victim. 

The Cuerpoi Francos of the Christines were better disciplined 
and organijsed, and most of the officers were allowed a rank is 
the queen's service one grade below that which they held as 
free companions. In the course of the war more than one of 
these corps were made regiments of the line, being equal in 
discipline and appearance to nearly any of the Spanish regular 
infantry. But not any of the free porps have more dis- 
tinguished themselves or become better known throughout 
Spain, than that of the volunteers of I^a Rioja, under Martin 
Zurbano, called Barea. This intrepid and fortunate adven- 
turer is a native of the district of La B,ioja, from which his 
corps takes its name, and which comprises small portions of the 
province of Alava and of the kingdom of Navarre, In time of 
peace a contrabandista, or smuggler, he soon after the com- 
mencement of the war sought and obtained permission to raise 
- ^ody of men to act in conjunction with the queen's troops 
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tgainat the Carlists. Hia standard, once displayed, was re- 
sorted to by smugglers, robbers, and outcasts of all descriptions, 
attracted by the prospect of plunder and adventurCi. These 
were increased by deserters from the enemy, until at last he 
numbered five or six hundred men under his orders.. It is not 
intended at present to give a memoir of Zurbano, and we shall 
therefore not follow him through the numerous bold exploits^ 
and daring and successful enterprises, which have raised him 
from chief of a handful of banditti-like guerillas, to be a general 
in the Spanish service at the head of several thousand fine 
troops. His distinguishing characteristics are a recMess personal 
bravery, entire devotion to the cause he has espoused, and 
* great conduct and cunning in carrying through his enterprises, 
which, whilst only in command of a small force, were neces- 
sarily limited to harassing the enemy, cutting off convoys, and 
surprising detachments ; exploits in which he was highly suc- 
cessful, greatly aided no doubt by his minute knowledge of the 
greater part of the Basque provinces, more especially of Alava 
and the Navarrese bank of the Ebro. It is one of these ex- 
ploits that is about to be recounted ; and the few observations 
that have preceded were necessary, in order to dispense with 
too great detail in the subsequent narrative. 

It was a gusty evening in the autumn of 1836. The gates 
of the city of Vittoria had been shut about an hour, when an 
orderly sergeant passed imder the high gloomy arch which, ac- 
cording to the fashion of building in most Spanish towns of a 
certain antiquity, forms the entrance to the narrow and dirty 
lane known as the Calle Nueva. Prom the dingy windows and 
half open doors of the wine-shops and less reputable places of 
resort, which abound in that street, issued forth sounds of bois- 
terous merriment, united with the tinkling of cracked guitars 
and the rattling of castanets. An occasional deep oath and 
noisy scuffle betokened that the revellers were getting quarrel- 
some over their cups, and that the cuchillo* might chance to be 
brought into play. It was in these houses that the volunteers of 
La Rioja were billeted ; and the sergeant, whose arrival we 

• Knife. 
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have noted, came charged witli an order to march that night. 
His communication soon changed the occupations of the men. 
Glasses and bottles were deserted, guitars thrown aside, women 
dismissed with almost as little ceremony, and the careful eza- ' 
mination of the musket, the changing of the damaged flint, the 
filling the leathern belt with cartridges, were the pressing cares 
of the moment. The soldiers of Zurbano were too well habi- 
tuated to the sudden orders of their restless chief to be easilj 
taken unprepared ; and on this occasion Martin had purposely 
kept his intended sortie a secret from all until the gates weie 
closed, lest some spy or peasant should oonyey intelligence to 
the enemy. 

The church clocks had chimed the eleventh hour of the night, 
and " sentinela alerta '* ^ was running round the line of sentries 
on the well-guarded walls of Vittoria, when Martin Zurbano 
rode along the front of his little band, drawn up within the i 
eastern gate of the city. Could an inhabitant of peaceful and i 
highly-ciyilized countries, a London or Paris lounger for in- i 
stance, have been transported suddenly to the side of the gue- 
rilla chief, and have accompanied him in his inspection, he < 
would hardly haye been induced to believe himself in the thirty- | 
sixth year of the nineteenth century, and within a week's tra- 
velling of either of the above-named capitals ; still less would 
he have been inclined to accord the title of soldiers to the wild- 
looking troops before him, whose only point of uniformity con- 
sisted in their arms. Here were to be found the natives of 

* On the aammit of the highest church-tower in Vittoria was established, 
during the war, an ohsenratory for the purpose of noting the morements of 
tiie Carlists. It was fitted up with several telescopes, by means of which 
everything that occurred within some leagues around the town was discerni- 
ble by the persons employed to keep a look-out, and to cOmmunieate to Che 
governor of the town any movements they might observe among the enemy** 
forces. At night a watcher was stationed in this observatory with a speak- 
ing-trumpet, through which he bellowed at the end of every half hour, ** Sen* 
tinela alerta,** literally, the sentinel is alert, equivalent to our ** All's well;* 
and this cry was immediately taken up by the whole of the sentries on the 
walls and fortifications, who were very numerous. The noise made by the 
man with the speaking-trumpet was prodigious, and sufficient to drive sleep 
from the pillow of any new comer to that quarter of the town. 
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every part of Spain : Basques and Navajrese, with their high» 
sharply-cut profiles, sinewy limbs, and spare bodies, side by 
side with the Andalusian and Valencian, easily distinguished 
by their delicate features, slight frame, and generally low sta- 
ture, the beautifully-penciled eyebrow and mustache setting 
off their dear but almost copper-coloured skins ; the Gallego, 
powerful and heavily limbed, but generally of dull and inex- 
pressive countenance ; the grave Castilian and the passionate 
Aragonese, Catalonians and Manchegos, and some few Portu- 
guese and Frenchmen. So much for the varieties of race. Nor 
was their dress less motley and Uzarre. Some had the loose 
grey coat of a Christine infantry soldier ; some the short dark 
jacket, laden with metal buttons of a sugar-loaf shape, which 
was the uniform of the greater part of the Carlist army ; and 
others again wore the Zumara, or sheepskin jacket, so generally 
used in the Basque provinces and by the Pyrenean moun- 
taineers. The haina or beret, bonnets ds police^ forage-caps of 
every description, formed the head-dress of these desperadoes, 
some of whom had adopted also a sort of hussar cap, with bag 
and tassel of red or yellow cloth hanging on one side. On 
the extreme right of the line, were from twenty to thirty cavalry, 
for the most part badly mounted and equipped, but fully armed 
with lance and sabre, carbine and pistol. On the immediate 
left of these came the light company, composed of about forty 
of the finest men of the corps, amongst whom were some who 
might have served as models for the painter or statuary. This 
light company was well and uniformly clothed with grey frock- 
coats, secured round the middle by a belt, and having a short 
scarlet cape, which just covered the shoulders. On their heads 
they wore a scarlet cap, resembling the French cap of liberty, 
and fastened under the chin by a broad black velvet band, which 
completely encircled the face, and formed a sort of frame to 
their sun-burned and frequently picturesque countenances. 
With alpargatas* on their feet, and rifles in their hands, 
these men appeared and were the beau idial of guerillas. 

* A sort of sandal of plaited hemp, much used by the lower orders of Spa- 
niards, especially by the Basque peasanti7. 
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After entering into these details of the men, it is necessary 
to say a word of the appearance of their leader. Zurbano is a 
trifle under the middle size, and about forty-five to fifty years 
of age. Square built and muscular, he possesses all the acti- 
vity and strength of a man of thirty, whilst the lines on his 
bronzed and weather-beaten countenance appear more the re- 
sult of fatigue and anxiety, than indications of the approach of 
old age. His face is clean shaven, with the exception of a 
short whisker, which, as well as his hair, and thick, shaggy eye- 
brow, is of a dark-brown, or rather a tawny black. A deep- 
set and very quick grey eye, and thin compressed lips, give 
something fierce and almost cruel to his aspect ; which, ex- 
pression is, however, redeemed in great measure by the frank- 
ness of his broad, open brow, and by a smile which is rendered 
the more pleasing by the rarity with which it flits across his 
features. It is a countenance that would be judged differently 
by men of different parties. The Carlist, detesting the very 
name of Barea, would probably denounce his physiognomy as 
that of a savage and bloodthirsty assassin^ and conveying the 
expression of every bad passion ; whilst the Liberal, full of 
gratitude to the man, and mindful of the manifold services he 
has rendered the cause, would find much to admire in the sol- 
dierlike features and determined bearing of this hardy parti- 
zan. How often is judgment swayed by feelings and predi- 
lections I 

Martin rode to the head of the column, mounted on a power- 
ful black stallion, and followed by his son, a slight boy of fifteen, 
whose lance, at the period we now write of, had already been 
dyed by the blood of more Carlists than he had years over his 
head. The gate was opened, the little troop filed through, and 
advanced upon the high road to Salvatierra. 

After proceeding about a mile on this roUt«, they inclined to 
the right, and struck off across the country nearly in as straight 
a line as the crow flies. And now the greatest caution was ob- 
served, in order that their advance might be unnoticed by the 
enemy. Not a word was spoken, nor a cigar allowed to be 
alight ; and in the deepest silence these five hundred men ad-^ 
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vanced across fields, over hedge and over ditch, into the very 
heart of the Carlist country. They were greatly favoured by 
the night, which was pitch dark, and a high wind rattled through 
the branches of the trees, and caused a rustling amongst the 
decayed leaves, which served in some degree to drown what 
little noise was unavoidably occasioned by the march. 

At a lonely farm-house, about ten miles from Yittoria, they 
halted ; and five or six men, bursting open the door, entered, 
and presently returned, bringing with them two peasants half- 
dothed, and nearly dead with terror. These were to serve as 
guides, when Zurbano had drawn from them, by mingled threats 
and promises, whatever information they might possess as to the 
movements of the Carlists on the preceding day. After a few 
moments of interrogatory, the march was resumed. A couple 
of miles farther, the route led across large stubble fields, bor- 
dered on one side by a thick coppice and brushwood cover. A 
slight scuffle was heard, two lancers suddenly left the main 
body, and after galloping about a hundred yards, returned 
bearing a man between them. It was one of the peasant guides, 
who had chosen, as he thought, a favourable moment, and had 
endeavoured to make his escape^ 

'' Mi comi»nd<mte," said one of the lancers who had brought 
him back, addressing himself to Zurbano, '' this prisoner was 
escaping." 

'* Mata le!*' (kill him) was the brief reply. 

A lance-flag waved in the air — a ** Por Dios, Sefior, por la 
santisima Virgen ! "-'—the dull sound of the lance-thrust as it 
pinned the unhappy wretch to the ground — a stifled groan— ^ 
and the body was left to the crows and the dogs. 

After nearly ^ ve hours* march, at a pace that few but Spanish 
Boldiers could have sustained,''^ the troops halted on a road 

♦ Whatever faults may be attributed to Spanish troops of the present day, 
who, it must be confessed, are little more than half disciplined when com- 
pared with most other European armies, it would be most unjust to refuse 
them the credit they really deserve for their powers of enduring fatigue even 
when accompanied by hunger and thirst. With a morsel of coarse brown, 
almoist black, bread in their haversack, they will march cheerfully a whole, 
day, generally singing, and occasionally beg;uiling the weariness of the road 
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which they had been for some time following. At scarcely 
musket-shot to the front rose the chain of mountains that forms 
the southern boundary of the proyince of Quipuscoa ; and at 
about a quarter of that distance was situated a small aMea or 
hamlet. Fifty men and two officers detached themselves from 
the main body, and spreading oyer the fields to the right and 
left, advanced stealthily, and availing themselves of the cover 
of hedges and trees, until they were lost in the gloom. When 
sufficient time had elapsed to enable them to make the circuit 
and station themselves in rear of the houses, Zurbano placed 
himself at the head of his handful of horse, and charged at fall 
gallop into the village, followed at almost equal speed by the 
light company. He halted in front of a house which, although 
small, appeared superior to the other habitations of which the 
hamlet was composed. It was immediately surrounded by the 
riflemen so as to render escape impossible. The clatter of the 
horses' hoofs had alarmed the inmates ; for a window was open, 
and several heads appeared at it, apparently endeavouring to 
discover the nature of this noisy nocturnal visit. In reply to 
the summons of Zurbano, a man's voice inquired, '* Quen esta 
ahi ?" " Luego sdbragy^'* was the laconic answer of the guerilla. 
At the same moment the heavy oaken dobr gave way under the 
but-ends of three or four muskets; and, springing from his 
horse, Martin rushed up the stairs, followed by half-a-dozen 
men. The whole had occittTed in far less time than it takes to 
describe it, and sixty seconds had barely elapsed from the time 
the word gallop was given to the cavalry, to the moment when 
Zurbano opened the door of the room where the occupants of 

with the faTourite cigarito. The pace they go at is really surprising. It ia 
not exaggeration to say that four good miles an hour is less than their ave- 
rage rate ; and pedestrians will acknowledge that to sustain this for the whole 
day, and day after day, with not more than one short halt in the twelve 
hours, it is necessary to have first-rate muscle and bottom. The writer has 
seen Spanish battalions, after a forty-five mile march under a burning sun, 
and over uneven and often mountainous ground, arrive perfectly fresh and 
with scarcely a straggler, and half-an-hour afterwards the same men would 
be dancing with the peasant girls as gaily, and apparently as little flitigued 
as if returned from a short promenade. 
• Who is there ? You will soon know. 
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the house were afisembled. It was a large sitting room, com- 
fortably, almost elegantly, fximished in tiie Fiench style, and 
presenting the appearance of far more Inzniy and refinement 
than would have been inferred from the exterior of the house. 
An open pianoforte, with music and lights placed upon it, some 
drawings suspended from ;the walls, a guitar, with a blue rib- 
band attached to it, and an embroidery frame, indicated femi- 
nine tastes and occupations. On a table in the centre of the 
room were a lamp, some cards, and a few boolcs. 

Grouped together in the recess of an open window, and with 
faces betokening alarm and anxiety, stood seyen persons. An 
elderly man in plain clothes, but of military appearance, two 
very young officers in staff uniforms, three beautiful girls, and 
a lady who, from her mature age and a strong family resem- 
blanoe, might be their mother, composed the party. These were 
the Carlist general Iturralde,* his wife, son, and daughters, and 
the lover and affianced husband of one of the girls. The two 
young men were quartered not far from the residence of Itur- 
ralde ; and, having obtained a few hours' leave, it was to make 
the most of their hunied visit that the family had remained 
till nearly four o'clock in the morning without retiring to rest. 

"Mi general," said Zurbano with mock respect, and pre- 
serving perfect gravity of muscle, although a laugh of exulta- 
tion twinkled in his deep-set restless eyes, that at this moment 
appeared to flash fire ; " mi g^ne'ralj^said he ironically, raising 
his hoina from his head, '* when your excellency is at leisure I 
would venture to request you to accompany me below stairs, as 
there are persons outside waiting anxiously to see you." 

** Who and what are you ?" said Iturralde, '* and what means 
this outrage and intrusion ?" 

" I am Martin Zurbano, called Barea," was the reply. 

* Itumdde had been placed in non-activitj, a few months previously to his 
capture, by way of punishment fbr a blunder he had committed in Navarre* 
where he had allowed himself to be surprised, with 1200 men under his com- 
mand, by 800 lancers of the guard headed by Lion. The Carlists, consisting 
entirely of infantry, were reposing in the heat of the day with their arms 
piled, and quite unsuspicious of danger. They were taken prisoners to a man, 
Iturralde alone escaping with his staff and mounted orderlies. 
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At thia name^ bo dreaded by every Carlist, a shriek of hor- 
ror burst from the females, who crossed themselves as if they 
had beheld an evil spirit. Even the three men started, and a 
deep shade of gloom, almost of despair, came over their connte- 
nances. 

" I am ready to accompany you," said Iturralde after a mo- 
ment's pause ; " but I beseech you, if you have the heart of a 
man, protect my wife and daughters from outrage." 

" I do not make war upon women," sternly answered Barea, 
'* and these are safe— but for yourself and those two youngcubs of 
rebellion, make your peace with God, for in five minutes you die.** 

It would be impossible to do justice to the heart-rending 
scene that followed this abrupt and cruel declaration of the 
Christino partisan. The three daughters gave way to the most 
frantic sorrow, beating their bosoms, tearing their hair, and 
throwing their arms round their father, brother, and friend, as 
if to shield them from the clutch of their executioner. The 
grief of their mother, although perhaps stronger, was more sub- 
dued, and of another character. She threw herself on her knees 
before a crucifix that stood in a small niche of the apartment; 
and whilst the big tears streamed from her eyes, and an occa- 
sional deep and choaking sob burst from her bosom, her lips 
moved in supplication to Him who alone could afford her aid in 
that dreadful moment ! 

Amidst this confusion o#tears and wailings the allotted five 
minutes slipped by, and on an intimation from Barea, Itur- 
ralde and the two young men tore themselves &om the embraces 
of the fainting women, and moumfhlly, but firmly, descended 
the stairs* In the open air the scene was most picturesque. 
The troop of cavalry was drawn up opposite the house, and 
four of the men held large pine torches, which shed a glaring 
light for a few yards around, throwing into strong relief objects 
in the foreground, and causing the surrounding darkness to 
appear still blacker. The strongly marked features and fierce 
mustaches of the soldiers we're seen in the red light, and formed 
a striking contrast with the pallid and terror-stricken visages 
of four or five peasants who had been taken prisoners. The 
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house was still surroimded by the riflemen, and eyery house in 
the Tillage had in lilre manner had sentries placed round it, to 
prevent the escape of the inhabitants ; for the Carlists were in 
considerable force at yarious neighbouring points, and had the 
alarm been given, thej might have rendered the retreat of the 
adventurous little band exceedingly insecure, not to say impos- 
sible. At half-a-dozen yards from a dead wall was drawn up 
the firing party of twelve men, leaning on their muskets, and 
waiting to perform their sanguinaiy duty. Opposite to them, 
and close under the wall, the three Carlist officers were made 
to kneel down, their hands being bound behind them — and one 
word — ^the short word " Fire," was aU that intervened between 
them and eternity. At the moment that word was about to be 
giren^ Madame Iturralde and her three daughters darted from 
the open door of the house and threw themselves between the 
prisoners and their executioners, sobbing forth supplications 
for mercy to Zurbano, who was standing on the right of the 
firing party with his naked sabre in his hand. He stamped 
with impatience at this fresh delay, and ordered some soldiers 
to remove the women ; but the latter clung so firmly to the 
yictims, as to render their removal impossible without the use 
of great violence. Whether the [stem nature of Zurbano was 
touched by the grief of these helpless creatures, or whether he 
leflected that the noise of the firing might alarm the Carlists, 
or whether he had no serious intentif ^ to shoot his captives, it 
would be difficult to say. Perhaps, too, it occurred tp him that 
his entry into Y ittoria would be more triumphant if graced with 
Bome prisoners of mark. However this may have been, he 
ordered his sentries and vedettes to be called in, and the bat- 
talion to be drawn up ; and in less than twelve minutes from 
the time he had entered the village, he was on his march back 
to Vittoria, bearing with him as prisoners Iturralde, his son, 
and intended son-in-law, who was a captain in the Carlist ser- 
vice. Madame Iturralde chose to accompany her husband ; but 
her daughters remained behind by the will of their parents, and 
in spite of their urgent entreaties to be allowed to share their 
imprisonment and sufferings. 
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At ten o'clock in the forenoon Zurbano xnaicfaed into tbe 
plaza at Vittoria, and deliyered nphis prisoners to the military 
authorities of the town.* In the short space of twelve hours he 
had effected a march of fifty miles, not on a high-road, bntover 
a rough and broken country. With a handful of men he had 
penetrated into the heart of the enemy's territory, passing with- 
in a mile or two of seyeral strong bodies of Carlists, leayingin 
his rear, between him and the Christino lines, towns, Tillages, 
and fortifications occupied by the enemy's troops ; and finally 
escaping all dangers, and returning wi^ the object of his ex- 
pedition fully accomplished. 

* Iturralde wai sent to the depot of prUooers at Bargoe, aad died soon 
afterwards of a broken heart, it vras said. 



THE VENTA OF ARMENTIA. 

At the foot of a ridge of moontaiiis which intersects the 
soath-eastem corner of the province of Alava, is situated the 
dirty little town of Fe&acerrada. Placed on the top of a small 
hill or knoll of earth, and tolerably well fortified, it neverthe* 
less changed hands several times during the late civil war, 
being on the vei^ of the Ohristino territory, bordering on the 
debateable ground, which is subject to the incursions and alter- 
nate temporary oconpation of both parties. This, added to the 
circumstance of the town being commanded by a rising ground 
at a short distance, and to the negligence of the queen's gene- 
rals in frequently leaving insufficient garrisons or untrustwor- 
thy governors, was the cause of its being twice taken by the 
Carlists, although on both occasions they were allowed to retain 
their conquest but a brief space, before it waa wrested from 
them by their opponents. 

The traveller, who, in happier and less dangerous times than 
Spain has of late years seen, may have rambled through the 
Basque provinces, will perchance remember the picturesque 
road that runs due south from Yittoria to Peilacerrada. If he 
has passed along it on a thirsty summer's day, he can hardly 
have forgotten that about midway between the two towns 
stands a large country inn of somewhat bam-like appearance, 
but which few travellers pass without draining a cup of the 
excellent Bioja wine that is found within. The Yenta of Ar- 
mentia, for such is the name of this roadside hostelry, if it can- 
not boast of very refined accommodations, has at least the ad- 
vantage of a situation of perfect beauty. The ground slopes 
down &om the door to the banks of the little river Aya^ whicli 
murmurs over its bed of bright yellow sand and divers-eoloured 
pebbles, as it hastens through a grove of mingled sycamore and 
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elm to throw itself into the Zadorra, one of the tribntaries of 
the mightj Ebro. On the right the eje glances through loftj 
trees over wide and yerdant pastures, interspersed and yaiied 
with clumps of wood ; in front, a chain of blue mountains bounds 
the horizon. On the left of the house, the road to Peftacenada 
passes over a rustic wooden bridge, the ground, for about a 
mile before and after reaching the venta, rising on the eastein 
side of the road to the height of twent7 or thirty feet, firinged 
at the top with heath and yellow broom, whilst the brier rose, 
the honeysuckle, and wild vine, clothe with their tangled fes- 
toons the entire side of the acclivity. 

These advantages of position had, however, little Talue in 
the eyes of Pablo Quintanar, the landlord of the venta, wk 
would gladly have exchanged them for the more substantial 
benefit of a thriving business, or for immunity ^m the exac- 
tions to which he was daily subjected by Carlists and Christi- 
nos. Situated in the neighbourhood of various fortified posts 
of both parties, the venta was rarely a week without veceivisg 
the visit of some detachment of troops or party of guerillas; and 
the politics of the host were sufficiently doublful to furnish both 
liberals and royalists with a pretext for drinking his wine, ran- 
sacking his hen-roost, and emptying his larder, without mak- 
ing that return in lawful coin of the realm to which innkeep- 
ers are accustomed to lay claim. Many persons thought it 
strange that Pablo had never seen fit to make the deckrotion 
of his political opinions, which would have secured to him pro- 
tection from one of the two contending parties. He had neither 
wife nor child, and was, moreover, somewhat of a philosopher 
in his way ; and although sometimes roused to anger for a mo- 
ment by the brutality and extortions of an undisciplined sol- 
diery, he soon resumed the sort of sullen apathy and indifier- 
ence which usually characterized him, and under which he cob- 
oealed his real feelings. That these feelings were keen, and 
that his attachment was warm to the cause he considered the 
right one, will perhaps be seen in the sequeL 

The civil war in Spain had lasted nearly three years, when, 
towards the close of a* fine summer evening, a traveller rode his 
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bone into the shallow water opposite the door of the renta of 
Armentia. The horseman, although not in nniform, was appa- 
rently a mlHtary man, his dress and accoutrements being those 
that had been adopted bj many who took an active part in the 
intestine commotions of the country. His loose jacket of bkck 
lambskin was fastened down the front and at the collar by sil- 
Ter clasps and chains, and a scarlet hoina or cap, with a large 
tassel of gold twist on the top, was /brought forward over the 
eyes, in order to protect j&om the August sun so much of the 
face of the wearer as was not already covered by his large 
whiskers and mustaches. Hound his waist was a leathern belt, 
supporting a heavy cavalry sabre, and £rom under the flounce 
or cover of his holsters peeped forth the but-ends of two pistols. 
His horstf, a dark bay, with black mane and tail, and displaying 
great bone and power, was white with sweat and foam, and his 
hlood-etaihed sides appeared to have suffered severely from the 
huge double-rowelled spurs that were attached to the heels of 
his rider. The reason of the punishment the animal had re- 
ceived was apparent so soon as the cavalier, after barely allow- 
ing him to dip his nose in the stream, forced him up the sloping 
hank, and regained the high-road. The poor beast had lost 
his two fore-shoes, and had evidently been afterwards ridden 
far and fast ; for his hoof was worn down to the quick, and he 
was distressingly lame. In fact, it seemed impossible he should 
proceed a mile farther in the state he then was, and of this his 
rider appeared aware ; for, having reached the road, he again 
halted and cast a somewhat anxious glance around him, which 
changed to an expression of doubt and hesitation as his eye 
rested on the countenance of a man who was lounging at the 
door of the venta. This personage returned the gaze of the 
stranger with perfect composure, then removing his oigarito 
from his lipci, and puffing out a volume of smoke through his 
nostrils, he walked deliberately up to the traveller, and laying 
his hand on his horse's mane, gave him the good^vening by 
the name of Don Antonio. The first impulse of the person thus 
addressed was a slight movement of the hand towards his hol- 
sters ; but this was instantly checked, and nodding carelessly 
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Und somewhut scornfully in acknowledgment of the salutation, 
he uttered the questlonj " Me conoces ?" — " Do you know me?" 

** Si, Seflor," was the reply ; " I have reason to remember 
your worship, and also Don Martin, were it only for the bright 
gold ounces your last visit cost me." 

J* Ha I ha 1" laughed the stranger ; " is it there the shoe 
pinches, honest Pablo ? Methinks the lapse of a twelvemonth, 
and the depredation of some score of Carlist guerilla parties, 
might have driven the loss of the paltry coins from your me- 
mory. But I forget," added he, resuming the scornful smile 
which for a moment had been replaced by one of good-h omouzed 
frankness, " I forget that the visits of the accursed faction are 
rather acceptable than otherwise at the venta of Armentia; 
and, if all tales be true, they are more productive of profit than 
of injury to the worthy Pablo Quintanar." And with a j^k of 
the rein, and a smart application of the spur, he endeavoured 
to make his wearied steed resume his march. The gallant 
horse lent himself willingly to his master's wish, but the short 
halt had cooled and stiffened him^ and increased his lameness, 
and he had not advanced twice his own length, when the pain 
of his worn-down hoofs canted him to stumble and fall under his 
rider. Don Antonio was in an instant on his feet, and, mut- 
tering a deep curse, drew a pistol from his holster, and applied 
it to his horse's ear> but at the same instant his arm was seized 
by Quintanar* 

** Spare the good horse, Seiior 1" said the innkeeper ; ** and 
however bad an opinion you may entertain of me, place confi- 
dence in me for once, and I swear by the blood of Christ to do 
my utmost to save you from the peril in which you stand." 

" What peril do you mean ? and how can I place confidence 
in a spy and a Carlist ?" angrily demanded the other. 

At this insulting interrogation^ the blood rushed into the 
face of Quintanar, his features worked with violence, and for a 
moment he seemed to hesitate whether he should persist in his 
offer of assistance ; but the struggle was short, and the better 
kiature of the man prevailed. " Seiior Capitan," he said, in a 
^eep hurried tone, *' tune is precious, if you value your life. 
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Yoa haye already seen that I know you to be one of Znrbano's 
officers, and, as such, a prize of no small value to the Oarlists. 
For what reason you have thought proper to risk your neck by 
passing alone on this road, where the whole of your free com^- 
pany would not be too much for an escort, I know not. This 
morning a score of Carlist cavalry passed the venta, with the 
intenti<m of visiting the villages between this and yittoria^ and 
I heard them say that they should return by the same road to- 
night. Between this and the Trevino is a picket of infantry, 
and not half a league to the left are two farm-houses, in which 
a company is quartered. Your horse is knocked up, your pro- 
gress in every direction cut off; for, even if you return to 
Peaacerrada, you are almost sure to meet some straggling party 
of your enemieS) who, like the wolves, prowl by preference after 
nightfall. Trust yourself to me, and I will save you, although 
I hazard my life by so doing*" 

Antonio Perez was a Navarrese by birth, and commenced 
his military career towards the close of what, in Spain, is called 
the Querra de la Independermay but Which, to English read- 
ers, is better known as the Peninsular wdr. He entered the 
service as a private dragoon, and at the peace, being only a 
sergeant, and seeing little chance of obtaining the epaulette, 
he took advantage of some reductions in the Spanish army to 
obtain his discharge. In 1823, he served under Mina, and 
rose to the rank of lieutenant ; and seven years afterwards was 
one of the small force which, under the same chief, made an 
abortive attempt to raise the liberal standard in Spain. The 
intervals between his periods of service were filled up by va- 
rious adventures, not all> it was said) of the most creditable 
description; and when the civil war broke out ill 1833, Perez 
had made himself a reputation as one of the most daring and 
successful contrabandistas on the whole line of the Pyrenees. 
In the course of his illegal traffic he had become acquainted 
with ZurbQ.no; and when the latter, shortly after the com- 
mencement of the war, raised a free corps, Perez joined him, 
and, in consideration of his skill and intrepidity, was soon pro- 
moted to be second in command. Although more than fifty 
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yean old, he had lost not a whit of his strength and acdvity, 
and men of any age would have found ample emptoyment if 
opposed to the sinewy arm, stout heart, and cool liead of Mar- 
tin Barea's lieutenant. On the present occasiwi he had been 
on leave of absence at Logrofio ; but having be^ informed that 
morning that his chief, who was at Vittoria, meditated an ex- 
pedition, he had started by the shortest road, in order to arrive 
the same night, regardless of the risk of passing through a 
country infested by the enemy. By this rashness he now found 
himself exposed to the almost certainty of being taken by the 
Carlists in whatever direction he moved, with only the alter- 
native, nearly as dangerous in his opinion, of confiding in the 
assurances and good faith of Quintanar; 

There was littie time, however, for deUberation, and, after 
a moment's pause, he accepted the innkeeper's offer. " Be- 
ware," said he, " of playing me false : you may betray me; 
but, before I die, rest assured that I shall find a shot or a stab 
for my betrayer." 

Pablo made ho reply to the menace, bnt occupied himself m 
getting the crippled horse on its legs, and leading him into the 
stable, in a dark comer of which he left him, after placing ia 
the manger an abundant feed of barley. The saddle and 
bridle hq removed, and concealed under a heap of dried fern, 
which was piled up in a comer to serve as Httef few the cattle, 
and then led the way up the ladder, which^ as in most posadof 
of an inferior sort in Spwn, went directly &om the ground 
floor inhabited by the beasts, to the upper story inhalated by 
human beings. Entering a large gloomy-looking room, he 
pulled aside an old-fashioned oaken bedstead, the head of 
which, carved in a fantastical manner, rose to ihe height of six 
feet from the ground, and concealed a reoees in the wall, suffi- 
ciently large to admit a man in a sitting posture. Into this 
recess the innkeeper caused Don Antonio to creep, and then 
supplied him with a loaf of coarse bread, a jug of wine, and 
half-a-dozen garlic scented sausages. 

** The cavalry that went by this morning may return at any 
moment," said he ; ** you do not want light to eat and drink, 
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and jou must be content to be sbnt up here till they have 
passed. As soon as I can do so with safety, I will release 
youy and after midnight I trust you will be able, without much 
risk, to proceed on your march, and to reach Vittoria before 
daybreak." 

Without giving time for a reply, he restored the bed to its 
former position, and, descending the stairs, resumed his paper 
cigar and his lounging posture at the stable-door. 

The lad and the decrepit old woman who composed the 
whole of the domestics of the venta, being at some distance in 
the fields, Quintanar supposed his interview with the Christino 
officer, and the subsequent entry of the latter into the house, 
to have been unobserved by human eye. He was not aware 
that, during the conversation outside the venta, a head, covered 
with a blue hoina, had been cautiously raised above the bushes 
on the bank which overhung the road. A moment's glance 
had been sufficient for the keen eye of the lurking Carlist ; and 
he again concealed himself, and lent an attentive ear to the 
conversation on the highway, to which he was near enough not 
to lose a word. 

The sun had set, when the stillness of the summer evening 
was suddenly broken by the tramp of horses, and five-and- 
twenty Carlist lancers rode up to the venta, and shouted lustily 
for wine. After much swearing and thumping at the door, 
accompanied by numerous epithets not at all flattering to Pablo 
Quintanar, admittance was at last affi)rded them by that 
worthy, whose countenance assumed a most chapfallen expres- 
sion when the subaltern commanding the party declared his 
intention of passing the night at the venta with all his men. 
Remonstrance would have been worse than useless ; so Pablo, 
who had removed Don Antonio's horse to a small shed in rear 
of the house, gave up the stable to the new comers, furnished 
them with com and straw, and then proceeded to make pre- 
parations for supper in the kitchen. This arrangement, how- 
ever, was not agreeable to his peremptory guests, who, having 
mibridled and fed their horses, had been amusing themselves 
by rummaging every comer of the house, and orders were 
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given to remove the supper-table into the room in which Don 
Antonio was concealed. Thi9 was reluctantly done bj Pablo, 
and the Carlists, placing themselves on chairs, benches, tubs» 
and such other seats as the poorly-furnished vents afforded, 
commenced a furious attack on the coarse provisions placed be^ 
fore them, and an equally iieree one on a pig-skin of Navarre 
wine* Their conversation ran chiefly on their morning's foray, 
in the course of which they had had a skirmish with a picket 
of the queen's troops, and was plentifully garnished with soch 
profane and blasphemous oaths as proved that, although their 
device might be, *' El Rey y la Religion," the respect they 
bore to the latter was but scanty. 

Their appetites were somewhat appeased, and their devotion 
to the wine-skin increasing, when a Carlist infantiy soldier 
entered the room, and advancing to within a few paces of the 
table, carried arms to the leader of the party, who enquired 
whence he came, and what he wanted. ^* Mi alferez,''* 
answered the soldier, <* this man," and he pointed to FablO) 
who had just entered, '^^this man is a spy and a traitor. 
Not two hours have elapsed since he afforded shelter and con- 
cealment to the negvof Perez, the lieutenant of the infamous 
Barea.'* 

" You lie f" interrupted Pablo, with perfect sang froid ; 
** there is not a living creature in the house, except the two 
servants and these seiiores, nor has there been all day." 

^* It will soon be seen who is the liar," retorted the other. 
*» For the future, most worthy Pablo, when you hold a confer- 
■once on the high-road, make sure beforehand that the bushes 
have not ears; and when you conceal a Christino m, your 
house, close your windows, lest the opposite bank should have 
eyes." 

As he said this, he advanced to the bed, and pulling it oh 
one side, discovered Perez crouched down in his retreat like a 
tiger in his lair, with a cocked pistol in either hand, and lu0 

• Alferez is a sub-lieutenant, e«iniTaUnt to our cornet or ensign, 
t Negro, black— a name given by the Carlists to the ChrUtinos, in returo 
for the word •• factious," applied by the latter to tke former. 
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naked sabre lying before bim. Two Carlists fell by the rapid 
discharge of his fire-arms ; and seizing his sabre, he seemed 
for the spaoe of a seoond to be about to plunge it into his own 
breast. He would probably have done so, and thus have 
avoided being taken alive; but the clamour in the room, and 
the thickness of the oak planks around him, had prevented his 
distinguishing the sense of the conversation that had passed ; 
he saw Quintanar standing unharmed, and apparently at 
Hberty amongst the Carlists, and doubted not that it was he 
who had betrayed him. The desire of revenge overcoming 
all other considerations, he bounded with uplifted weapon to- 
wards the innkeeper ; but before he could attain his object, a 
dozen men threw themselves upon him, and after a desperate 
struggle, he was subdued and pinioned. Pablo also, after 
having been suflciently ill-treated to satisfy Don Antonio that 
he had no part in his capture, was bound until the cords cut 
into his wrists ; and, on his attempting to remonstrate, he re> 
ceived a blow across the face from a sheathed sabre, which 
caused the blood to gush from his nose and mouth. The 
soldiers would gladly have revenged on both the captives the 
death of their comrades, slain by Antonio's pistol-shots ; but 
^Qy were restrained by their officer, who thought the prisoners 
of sufficient importance to be submitted to a higher authority 
than his own. 

Before daylight, the Carlists were in the saddle, and on their 
road to the head-quarters of their squadron, bearing with them 
the two prisoners, who were led by cords fastened round the 
middle, each end of which was held by a lancer. The venta 
had been sacked of every thing that could be carried away, the 
furaiture broken, and the doors and shutters, which did duty 
as windows, beaten off their hinges. Don Antonio's horse was 
left behind, being too lame to proceed, but his arms and saddle 
were placed on the two riderless troop-horses, and even his 
clothes had been taken from him and divided amongst the men, 
being replaced by others old and shabby. His handsome fur 
jacket was strapped over the holsters of a sergeant, his hoina 
had been taken as a trophy by the leader of the party, and a 
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private soldier had exchanged his wom-oat shoes for the hoots 
and spurs of the unfortunate captive. 

The detachment set off at the sort of amble which is the 
favourite marching pace of Spanish cavalrj ;* and with which 
the two prisoners were compelled to keep ap, under pain of 
being stimulated by a prick from a lance point, administered 
by bands that were not likely to be particular as to the depth 
of the puncture. Under this rough guidance we wiU for the 
moment leave them, whilst we observe what is passing (m the 
same day and at the same hour under the walls of Yittoria. 

The dim grey twilight which precedes the dawn, had just 
begun to appear, and at about half musket-shot from the gat€$, 
a body of troops were drawn up on a piece of stubble, in readi- 
ness to start on a foraging expedition. They consisted of aboat 
a thousand infantry and fifty horse, a suffici^it force, in th« 
absence of any large masses of the enemy from the immediate 
neighbourhood, to scour the road for four or five leagues, snd 
collect the straw from the adjacent farm-houses and villages. 
The officer appointed to command galloped to the front of the 
line, the word was given, and the troops filed out of the field, 
and proceeded on their march. In the uncertain light, the grej 
ooats and dark green forage-caps of the men gave a gloomy 
appearance to the column, which might have been taken for 
some huge black snake winding along the road. In a short 
time, however, a splendid sunrise enlivened the scene, and 
caused the musket-barrels to glitter again. The men, who st 
first had been silent and sleepy, seemed to derive spirits from 

* SjkanlBh horiea, which receive from nature an elegaat fbnaa, great speed, 
and powei'8 of endurance, are generally spoiled by being badly broken io> 
No care is tnken to g^ve them good paces, and the consequence is, that not 
one in twenty can either walk or trot. They are either on a graceless fid* 
gety amble or at fall gallop, and on hard level ground they go fast ; but no 
ditch or hedge must intervene to bar their passage, for they have no notion 
of leaping. A Spaniard when mounted is usually aiming at display, to attain 
which end he galls his horse with the spur, even when standing still, and 
checks him with a severe bit, thus keeping him perpetually on the fn^' 
Spanish cavalry on the march, instead of adopting the alternate trot sad 
walk of oar dragoons, go at a clumsy amble, which they keep up the whole 
day. 
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the cbeermg rays, and the general silence was exchanged for 
tbat mixture of noisy chatter and monotonous singing which 
generally chaxaeterizes a Spanish regiment on the march. A 
hundred yards in adTance of the battalion, the troop of light 
cavalry rode gaily along, whilst in their front were a dozen or 
two ofgtUag or guides,* who, acting as a sort of enfans perdus, 
examined such places as might haye afforded corer to an am- 
buscade, and kept a sharp look-out on all jiides to guard against 
surprise. 

A foraging party offers but little interest, and it is unneoes^ 
sary to dwell on the proceedings of this one. After the usual 
searchings in bams and out-houses — after enforcing the ser- 
vices of a number of bullock carts, to the great discomposure of 
their owners, and seizing a quantity of forage, to the stiU 
greater annoyance of the peasants, who were ill-pleased to ex- 
change the produce of their labour against a promissory-notd 
of her Moet Catholic Majesty, by no means likely to be pay- 
able at sight — alter much wailing of women and grumbling of 
men, and hard words in Basque and Spanish — the object of the 
foray had been accomplished, and the hay and straw required 
had been sent into Vittoria under escort. It was three o'clock 
in the afternoon, and the troops had advanced as far as they 
could do without risking a serious skimush, which was not the 
i&tention of the expedition. To their left front rose the ancient 
castle of Guevara, and immediately on their right was the vil- 
lage of Alegria, in which three or four companies of the Car*^ 
lists were habitually quartered ; but they had evacuated the 
place on the approach of a superior force, and had retired to a 
small hamlet about a mile off, whence in case of necessity they 
could retreat under the guns of Guevara. The Christino troops 
were ordered to halt, in order to give them half an hour's re- 

• The ♦* Guia«" or guides were light infantry generally employed on ad- 
vanced guards and perilous services, and selected on account of their activity, 
courage, and intelligence. General Cordova, when commanding in chief the 
army of the north, had a company or two of them who always accompanied 
lilm, and were composed principally of Carlist deserters. Espartero after- 
wards incrensed their number, and formed them into regular battalions, 
wliich still exist. 
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pose, before commencing their march hack to Vittoria. Ve« 
dettes had been placed, the cavaby had dismounted, and the 
infantry piled their musquets, when an alarm was caused by a 
small party of horse, which was observed coming along the 
road from Vittoria at a canter, followed at a short distance hj 
a couple of hundred infantry. The Queen's troops immediately 
stood to their arms, skirmishers were thrown out, and half-ft- 
dozen dragoons sent to reconnoitre. They returned, after hav- 
ing approached the advancing party sufficiently near to dis- 
tinguish their character. " They are Francos of Zurbano's 
corps," said the corporal when he came to make his report^ 
*^ and the officer riding at the head of the cavalry Is young 
Don Martin I" The arms were again piled, haversacks opened, 
and dram-bottles uncorked. The colonel and several of the 
officers had assembled round some cold provisions brought by 
their servants ; and at the same time that they administered to 
the cravings of hunger, caused by the exercise and bustle of 
the preceding ten or twelve hours, were conjecturing the pro- 
bable causes of this sortie of Zurbano's troop. After various 
suppositions they passed to a discussion of the merits of the free 
corps, and jests and remarks, not very flattering to Don Mar- 
tin, his officers, and men, were bandied about ; for the Spanish 
line being somewhat jealous of the dare-devil courage displayed 
by the free companions, not unfrequently avenged themselves 
by sneering at their deficiencies in discipline, and propensity 
to plunder. It was in the midst of a roar of laughter, caused 
by some witticism of this description, that a horseman bounded 
through a gap in the hedge, nearly riding down one of the 
laughers, and pulled his horse up short in the very midst of the 
group. The appearance of the new-comer was in the highest 
degree singular. Mounted on a black Andalusian^ upwards of 
fifteen hands high, was a boy, who at a few paces' distance 
would have obtained no notice, unless, indeed, it had excited 
some wonder how so diminutive- a lad had contrived to perch 
himself on so large a steed. Seen nearer, however, it was easy 
to discern that it was no ordinary urchin, who, with a sabre 
nearly as long as himself buckled at his side, a light lance slung 
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on his right arm, and the Bilver epaulette of a cornet of cavalry 
covering his left shoulder and faUing nearlj to the elbow, had 
intruded in so unceremonious a manner on the partj of officers. 
His low stature, which did not exceed fire feet English, and 
his slender frame, were those of a boy of twelve or thirteen ; 
hut his featoret, although pale and delicate, and without a sign 
of beaid, had a character of fierce resolution befitting a veteran. 
His limbs, although slight, were nervous and wiry ; his dress 
was a short green jacket and scarlet overalls ; and his hoinat 
which was brought very forward on the forehead, threw a dark 
shade over his face, from out of which his eyes gleamed like 
live coals. A bright red spot was on each cheek-bone, the 
effect, probably, of excitement, or of the sharp pace at which 
be had ridden ; and as he stared haughtily, ahnost savagely, 
Toimd the circle into which he had broken, he presented as 
pretty a specimen of a budding guerilla chieftain as could be 
met with even in Spain. Such was Don Martin Zurbano, son 
of the well-known partizan of that name.* 

" Que es Esto, Seflorito?" was the first question of the asto- 
nished colonel ; " what means all this violent haste, and lack of 
ceremony ? Have the Carlists taken Vittoria, or what other 
important event has caused this sudden outbreak on the part of 
your worship and band ? " 

" The matter is this," replied the boy, without paying atten- 
tion to the sneering manner of his interrogator, and speaking 
in a voice which, although shrill as that of a child, was so pierc- 
ing and energetic in its tones, that it seemed to command at- 
tention : ** Antonio Perez, my father's lieutenant, was last night 

* This high-spirited, and really extraordinary lad, vho, at the period 
allnded to above, yns only fiften years of age, and comet of cavalry, served 
Qnder his father's banner during the whole of the war, and distinguished 
Mnuelf on numerous occasions . He was remarkable for his headlong courage, 
BQd deadly hatred of the Carlists. An excellent horseman, and possessed 
of natural talents for guerilla warfare, he was entrusted v^ith the command 
of men at an age when most boys are under the ferule of a schoolmaster. 
He has since shot up into a more xnanly stature and appearance, and before 
tbe close of the war had arrived at the rank of captain, at which grade, how- 
ever, he is not likely to remain stationary, should opportunities be afforded 
him of meriting fkrther advancemtrnt. 
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oarrifld off by the factious from the venta of Armentia. A spy 
brought us the intelligence at noon to-day, and also that the de- 
tachment which surprised him had been ordered to take him to 
Ouevara, that the rebel who commands on the lines of Alavs 
might stare at him before he was shot. From the road they 
took, they cannot have passed Alegria as yet, nor will they, 
now you are olose to it ; but they will go through yonder ham- 
let on your right fiont, and I have come out with what men I 
oould muster to cut them off." 

'* In doing which, you will have an excellent chanoe of being 
Ami off yourself/' replied the colonel. " In tbe yery bamlet yoa 
point out, are nearly fiye hundred of the enemy, and you do 
not appear to muster more than half that number." 

" Thereabouts, Some of our men were on escort duty, and 
others in the wine-shops ; and as the case brooked no delay, I 
came out with those who assembled at the first sound of the 
trumpet. My father too is ill, and in bed, or he would haTO 
been out with us. But, colonel, you will surely aid me with 
part of your force, smce the enemy muster so strong ? " 

** Not so fast, young sir," replied the officer. " My orders 
were to collect forage, and not to risk the loss of men, or even of 
cartridges, unnecessarily ; and, since you have come thus £EKr to to- 
scue your comrade, you must carry it through with your own men, 
or else give up your intention, which is in truth rather Quixotic." 

Young Barea did not deign to reply, but made a gesture of 
contempt ; and, turning his horse, galloped back to the road on 
which he had left his cavahy halted. The infantry had just 
oome up, and he addressed himself to a grim-looking old soldieT 
who headed them, his own command only extending to the ca- 
valry : — " The poltron who is in charge of the battalion re- 
fuses to act, alleging that he has no orders. He says there are 
five hundred Carlists in the village ; but his fears have doubt- 
less exaggerated the number, and were there a thousand I will 
save Perez or die." And he was about to lead his handful of 
cavalry forward, when the other, whose age gave him rather 
more prudence than was to be found in the hot head of young 
Martin, checked him. 
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'* We Lave somewhat mofe than a mile to the Tillage," he 
said ; *' the fint tumiog on the right leads diieotlj to it. Ad- 
yanoe quietly up the lane — ^I will diride the infantiy on the 
flanks ; and, wh^d within a hundred yards of the houses, we'll 
charge with the bayonet, whilst you at the same time time can 
make a rush with the lancers.'' 

The words were hardly uttered wh^i the eager boy was off at 
a trot, scarcely attoiding to the advice that was shouted after 
him to be prudent, and let the infantry get well up before he 
charged^ He moved up the lane, however, at a tolerably steady 
pace, and soon saw the infantry divided into two small and com- 
pact bodies, moving rapidly over the fields on his right and left, 
whilst a line of skirmishers replied to the sharp fire which was 
opened from the hamlet, so soon as the Christines came within 
range. At about two hundred yards from the nearest houses, 
the lane made a bend, and then leading onwards in a straight 
line, allowed Zurbano to see what was passing on a sort of 
plaza, or open space, in front of an old convent. A picket of 
hoise and company of infantry were formed up, whilst two or 
three mounted officers, one of whom appeared to be of rank, 
were superintending a military execution. Two men, bare- 
headed, and with their arms tightly pinioned to their sides, 
were placed on their knees opposite to a firing party. Some 
confusion was apparent amongst the Carlists when Zurbano's 
cavalry came in sight, its approach not having been previously 
risible to them, owing to the narrowness of the lane, which was 
fringed with trees and tall hedges. 

** Perez ! Perez I a ellos ! " * cried, or rather screamed, young 
Martin, the instant the above scene burst on his view, and, driv- 
ing his spurs into his charger, he dashed at a mad gallop uver 
the deep and broken ground, closely followed by his men. Not- 
withstanding their furious speed, they had scarcely got over a 
quarter of the distance between them and the enemy, when the 
fatal word "fuego" was heard, quickly followed by the rattle 
of a dozen muskets ; the two prisoners fell on their faces^ and 
the Carlists, giving a hasty and Hi-directed volley, were in fuU 

* A ellos!— at them! — the usual charging cry of the Spaniards. 
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retreat out of the Tillage. Martin followed closely on their track, 
and no quarter was given to those who came witinn reach of his 
or his men's lances. The infantry, which came up a few mo- 
ment's later, joined in the pursuit of the flying enemy, who 
were chased with great loss close under the walls of Guevara. 
Nearly sixty slain Carlists paid for the deaths of Peree and 
Quintanar, whose bodies were carried to Vittoria, and there 
interred. Colonel Zurbano, on learning the death of Perez, 
paid the tribute of a soldier's grief, short but sincere, to the 
memory of a daring officer and a faithful follower ; and bng 
after the incident we hare narrated, he was known to leman- 
ber and regret the irreparable loss he had sustained in Pablo 
Quintanar, who had rendered him invaluable services as an un- 
paid spy, prompted only by his attachment to the cause he had 
in secret espoused, and for which he so often sufFered. His 
memory is still cherished amongst the hardy parUsans of the 
late war. 



THE ELOPEMENT. 



AS ADVENTURE IN OLD CASTILE. 



The town of Miranda del Ebro is, in time of peace, only re- 
markable as one of the principal points of transit for goods be- 
tween tlie Basque provinces and Old Castile. During the war, 
its importance was greatly increased by the constant passage of 
troops, and by a strong permanent garrison. The feeling of 
security inspired by the presence of the latter, and by the proxi- 
mity of several fortified and well-garrisoned places, caused Mi- 
randa to become the residence of many families who would not 
have considered themselves in safety in the less protected towns 
or villages where they habitually dwelt ; and it was also for 
some time used as a sort of depot for officers whom wounds, ill 
health, or other causes, had placed in temporary non-activity* 
or who were waiting opportunities or escort to join their regi* 
ments in distant parts of the country. It will not be deemed 
surprising that ennui was a frequent guest of the ladies thus 
driven from their homes, and of the officers, who, for a season, 
found their active life interrupted ; and many were the flirta- 
tions and intrigues which had their source in a desire to dispel 
the weariness of unoccupied life in a dull provincitd town. Of 
all the more or less piquant stories related by the scandal- 
mongers of the day, none excited more interest at the time 
than the incident which forms the subject of the following nar- 
tative. 

It was on a sultry June forenoon of the year 1838, that the 
jalousiaa of a saloon in one of those large and handsome houses 
fonning the square of the Ayuntamiento at Miranda were 
dosely shut^ so as to exclude, as far as possible, the heat of 
the 8un.« The apartment was furnished in the only way really 
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suitable to a warm climate, but which would perhaps have ap- 
peared paltry to one accustomed to English or French draw- 
ing-rooms, with their profusion of down-stuffed cushions, and 
gilk or velvet covered ottomans. .Some cane chairs, the frame- 
work of which, however, was composed of the most costly 
foreign woods ; settees of similar materials ; two marble tables, 
one of which supported a massive silver vase, of antique form 
and beautiful workmanship, containing a bouquet of choice 
flowers; finally, a large gilt cage imprisoning a splendidly 
plumed West Indian bird, composed the whole furniture of the 
room, of which the oaken floor was rubbed and polished so as to 
offer a somewhat slippery footing. Three or four fine paint- 
^gs/by Velasquez and Murillo, which had escaped the calcu- 
lating rapacity of French generals, and the less formidable ra- 
vages of civil war, hung upon the walls. Seated beside one of 
the tables, her features partially concealed by the small white 
hand on which her head was leaning, and her raven hair assmn- 
ing a still darker tinge when contrasted with the brilliant scar- 
let of some pomegranate blossoms which drooped from their vase 
and mingled with its glossy curls, was a young girl of great 
beauty, but whose countenance was overshadowed by an expres- 
sion of deep melancholy. Her eyes were cast down ; but, in 
Bpite of her efforts at self-control, a tear would, firom time to 
time, force its way from under the long lashes. 

Standing with folded arms beside the lady, was a person 
whose agitated countenance and contracted brow shewed that 
he largely participated in her sorrows. He was a young van 
of five-and-twenty, who did not require the evidence of the un- 
dress uniform in which he was attired to shew his profession— 
his sunburnt complexion and military air and carriage suffi- 
ciently proving him to be a soldier. Neither the man nor the 
uniform, however, were of Spanish fashion. The fair hair and 
mustache, high forehead, and clear grey eye, the whole totunmre, 
in short, indicated a northern, probably a German origin; 
whilst his dark blue vest, with crimson facings, and a small 
red forage cap, lying on a chair hard by, formed the costume 
of that gallant body of men which, after contributing in no 
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small degree to the earlier successes of the French in Africa, 
were lent for a time to Spain, whence a maimed and crippled 
himdful was all that e^er returned. 

" Thus, then, dearest Cecilia,^* said the young officer, tak- 
ing one of her unresisting hands in both of his, '' thus, then, 
are all our hopes crushed by this cruel decision of your father. 
Fool that I was, to imagine for an instant that my suit had a 
chance of success, that even in once chivalrous Spain nobility 
of birth could compensate for ruined fortunes, or the exiled 
Lithuanian, with his lieutenant's epaulette, be deemed a fitting 
son-in-law for the wealthy Don Miguel Hequena ! Yet, me- 
thinks, your &ther might have expressed his refusal in a less 
galling and contemptuous manner. But that he is your father, 
our interview could hardly have ended so quietly as it did." 

'* Alas, Arnold, my poor father's temper is so violent when 
thwarted, that I tremble to think what might have chanced had 
you replied in a manner to chafe him. He spared me even 
less than yourself, and, as soon as a sufficient escort can be 
procured, I am to be sent to the house of some friend, whom 
and where I know not, there to expiate my offence. But what 
are your plans, dear Arnold ? Tell me them, and quickly, for 
I dread my father's returning and finding you here." 

*' The remnant of my corps being, as you are aware, dis- 
banded," replied Arnold, " I am no longer in the service; and, 
in consequence of your father having exerted his influence with 
the military governor, I have orders to quit the town. The act 
is arbitrary and unjust, but to whom can I appeal? This night, 
then, I leave Miranda, and so soon as an afiair which will 
detain me a short time on the frontier is terminated, my route 
will be to Paris. There, I have a distant relative high in 
rank in the French service, and should he be willing, he has 
sufficient interest to assist me greatly. But I scarcely venture 
to hope that I shall ever attain a condition to be looked favour- 
ably upon by Don Miguel." 

The remainder of the conversation it is unnecessary to reca- 
pitulate. In the then state of the country an elopement was 
impracticable, and as there was na hope of obtaining the fa- 
it 
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ther*i consent, tbe lovers were compelled to aejnnle, after tic 
usual protestations of eternal constane/. Wbetber iiiese to«i 
were likely to be best kept bj the young officer, in vkoae ror- 
ing and nnoertain profession it is not nimaoal to find gaBaats 
who change their love with their garrison, and, aoeording toaa 
old French ditty, are used to 

•• r6gler le sentfanent 

Sur la marche du regiment,** 

or by his mistresa— Spanish ladies being often mare xemuk- 
able for the ardour than the duration of their attachments— it 
would be a difficult matter to decide. 

On a picturesque part of the sea>coast, not many miles wes 
of the port and town of Santander, stands a well-lmilt nuo- 
sion, belonging, at the date of this history, to a wealthy mer- 
chant of the above-named town, whose habit it was to spend 
there two or three of the hotter summer months. The hoose. 
admirably placed on the top of a slope some half-mile long, at 
tbe foot of which is a sandy beach, commands, &om its long 
French windows, a full view of the ocean, and is backed bj 
thick plantations, whose luxuriance appears little, if at all, sf- 
iiBcted by the vicinity of salt water. 

About half an hour before sunset, on a glorious August even- 
ing, Don Gil Mendez, the worthy owner of the pleasant villa 
above described, was seated in his balcony under the shadoir 
of a large striped awning, and indulging in his favourite amuse- 
ment of observing the vessels in the offing through an exoellent 
English telescope. On the evening in question, however, there 
was little to gaze at except one or two small boats belonging 
to fishermen living in some adjacent cottages, and which were 
creeping lazily towards the shore. In default, then, of some 
well laden merchant vessel, smoking steamer, or man-of-war 
bristling with cannon. Don Gil was fain to direct his attention 
to a large half-decked boat, lugger-rigged, which, at the dis- 
tance of about three leagues from the shore, was endeavonriog, 
by a most persevering system of tacking, to make its way is 
the teeth of a westerly breeze, that during the day had been 
scarcely sufficient to ripple the surface of the water, but vas 
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beginning to freshen on the approach of night. Like many 
persons who have difficulty in getting rid of their time, and 
finding occupation for their thoughts, Don Gil found at least 
half-an-hour's employment in wondering at a thing which was 
in no way wonderful. What could this vessel be ? Whence 
coming ? Whither going ? Perhaps conveying arms for Don 
Carlos. To what port could she be taking them ? At length, 
after exhausting all the improbable conjectures with which his 
imagination could supply him, he arrived at the very natural 
conclusion that it was one of the small coasters, of which seve- 
ral passed his house every day, carrying merchandise from San- 
tander and Bilbao to the different towns and villages along the 
shore. Whilst he was making up his mind on this important 
subject, night came on ; and, putting by his telescope, Don Gil 
entered the house. 

Had he remained ^-ve minutes longer at his post of observa- 
tion, he would probably have found fresh cause for astonish- 
ment in the movements of the mysterious lugger ; for scarcely 
had he closed his window, in order to exclude a tribe of mos- 
quitos that had been for some time chanting a threatening note 
around his bald head, when, as though the pilot of the lugger 
had been only waiting his disappearance, the course of the 
little vessel was altered, her head turned to the land, and on a. 
side-wind she came bounding over the water at almost race- 
horse speed. In less than an hour she was at anchor within 
pistol shot of the shore, and a few hundred yards east of Don 
Gil's country house. 

A small boat was lowered silently into the water, and three 
men stepping in, with a few vigorous strokes ran her keel deep 
into the fine sand of the beach. One of tbem left the boat, and 
with a rapid step hastened inland, taking the direction of Don 
Gil's dwelling. After being absent some time, he reappeared, 
and replying in a low cautious tone to the challenge of the 
boatmen, was <;onveyed on board the lugger. Three men were 
standing on the deck which covered the after part of the vessel. 
" What news V* inquired one of them, as he who had been 
^hore joined their group. 
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'* Good !" was the reply. '* AH appears to be as we were 
led to expect. The house is perfectly unprotected, nor does 
there appear to be any other habitation near, except those fish- 
ermen's huts we noticed this evening. In the window of one 
of them a light is burning ; but it is yet early, and, by de- 
laying our landing a little, we need fear no interruption from 
that quarter." 

*' It will be better to risk it than to delay over much," said 
another of the party. ** Remember that the Som JoU is lying 
in Santander harbour, that she passes for the fastest schooner 
remaining in the Spanish navy ; and notwithstanding the as- 
surances of yonder Frenchmen as to the sailing qualities of 
their craft, I would rather the day found us off some other port 
than that of Santander." 

The four men who were thus conversing together, were 
heavily armed with sabres and pistols, and their dress was that 
usually adopted by Carlist officers, dark frock-coats, buttoned 
up to the throat, blue or red hoinas, which, when worn by mili- 
tary men, were considered the peculiar badge of Carlism, and 
leathern belts supporting their arms. They had all large mus- 
taches, but nothing in the shape of beard or chin tuft, hair 
upon the chin being specially eschewed by the partizans of Don 
Carlos as a republican or liberal fashion. Yet the language 
in which they conversed was neither Spanish nor Basque, nor 
even French, although the crew of the lugger, consisting of 
half a dozen stout fellows in red woollen shirts and rough bine 
trousers, communed with each other in the latter tongue. 

*' I scarcely like the business we are come on," said one oi ' 
the four, who had not yet spoken. '^ It cannot be just to make 
an individual pay the debts of his government. Our project, | 
however well it might look, when some six months ago we | 
viewed it in prospective, and pledged ourselves to accomplish 
it, at the moment of its execution, appears to me more worth/ 
of pirates or brigands than soldiers or men of hoQOur." ^ 

" Your scruples come rather late," answered another; "you 
are hardly going to propose thatweshould return whence wecame, 
and abandon our undertaking when nearly half terminated ?" 
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'* Not 80," was the reply ; " but at least let no more than 
thd" precise sum be exacted." 

" Adding the cost of boat and men. The amount we are 
entitled to would be strangely reduced, methinks, had we to 
satisfy out of it the claims of these greedy Gascons. £ut it is 
time to be doing. Remember, we have barely six hours of 
darkness before us ; by sunrise we should be far away from 
here." 

The whole party now went on shore, accompanied by two of 
the crew, one of whom they stationed on the top of the beach, 
and the other on a small rising ground further inland. Both 
had orders to keep a good look-out, and, in case of any alarm, 
to fire the pistols with which they were provided, and retreat 
to their boat. The night was pitch dark, and favourable to the 
secret enterprize, whatever its object might be, on which the 
party were evidently bound. 

Within ten minutes after they had left the lugger, the four 
persons whose steps we are following, halted outside the domain 
of the wealthy Santander merchant. After a short consultation, 
one of them left his companions, in order to reconnoitre in the 
direction of the fishermen's cottages. The three other sprang 
oyer the low stone wall which enclosed the grounds belonging 
to the villa, and were soon lost to view among the thick shrub- 
beries. 

The supper hour had arrived, and the family of Don Gil 
Mendez were assembled in a room on the ground floor, rendered 
pleasantly cool by its flooring, composed of squares of variegated 
marble, and by open windows, across which thin muslin cur- 
tains were drawn, to prevent the entrance of the innumerable 
insects that were humming and buzzing in the soft warm at- 
mosphere without. The breeze that had sprung up at sundown 
^ftd either died away, or not extended beyond the shore. 
Scarcely a leaf was stirring, and the rich fragrance of the 
flowers with which the garden parterres were thickly planted, 
penetrated into the house, and filled it with a delicious per- 
fume. 
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The repast itself was such as would have astonished one of 
those persons (hj no means a limited class), who, at the mere 
mention of a meal on Spanish territory, conjure up strange 
visions, in which rank-smelling olios, bunches of garlic (each 
of them sufficient, if properly distributed, to infect a whole 
city), rancid oil, and wine out of tarred and unclean pig- skins, 
play a prominent part ; the solids being torn to pieces with 
poniards and fingers instead of knives and forks, and the whole 
devoured by a people, who, certainly, if such were a veritable 
specimen of their feeding, would be something between Cos- 
sacks and Chippewa Indians. On the well provided table of 
Don Gil no such abominations were visible ; but, on the con- 
trary, a light repast, suited to the climate and the hour, and in 
which a jujiicious mixture of Spanish and French cookery was 
visible. On a side-table were various kinds of fruit and sweat- 
meats, intended for the dessert. The purple fig, bursting with 
juicy ripeness, and disclosing its bright pink contents, the re- 
freshing grape, the portly melon, the cold-blooded pctstegw, 
with its seeds like flattened beads of jet, were there ; whilst in 
large boolers of that porous earth which gives so icy a chiU to 
the wine, were placed the produce of some of the choicest vine- 
yards of southern Spain. 

The persons assembled round the supper table were five in 
number — Don Gil and his lady, a motherly kind of person, 
possessed of a respectable degree of obesity, and their two 
daughters, lively girls, who, without being exactly handsome, 
had in their favour these two good points, which, in Spanish 
women, often atone for want of regularity of feature, namelj, 
fine eyes and hair. They might even have passed for pretty, 
had they not been utterly thrown into the shade by the presence 
of a friend who had been for some time on a visit at the house. 
Although the extreme loveliness of this lady lost some of its 
piquant brilliancy by a tinge of melancholy that was not natu- 
ral to her, yet even under its least favourable aspect it was 
sufficient to deprive of all notice beauties of much greater pre- 
tensions than either Carlota or Francisca Mendez. 
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" V€anoSy Do&a Cecilia I" ezdaimed the good-natured mas- 
ter of the house ; " Vctmoa^ senorita mia I you do but small 
honour to the humble fare of us Montaileses.* Let me urge 
you to taste this old pajarete. 'Tis a wine suited to a lady's 
palate, although its mellow sweetness is almost too luscious for 
the taste of men. But how is this, girls," added he, turning 
to his daughters, '' can you find no means of chasing the cloud 
from your friend's brow ! When last she was here, no bird 
ooold be gayer. I shall fear to let her return to her father with 
this pale sad countenance. My old friend Requena wiU think 
we have cast a spell oyer her." 

'* We will do our best, dear papa," replied Carlota. '' But 
you need not begin to anticipate Don Miguel's reproaches, for 
which you will have ample leisure to prepare, as we mean to 
lieep Cecilia a long, long time before we will so much as hear 
hep talk- of going." 

" I am sure I hope so," said Don Gil, *' and for the present, 
at least, you have excellent auxiliaries in your design of re- 
taining our fair and welcome guest a captive, for the high-road 
between this and Miranda is infested with Carlist guerilla par- . 
ties. Only three days back they stopped a party of travellers, 
and, after putting to flight their small escort, stripped them of 
every thing, and even carried off several, whom they still re- 
tain till ransomed." 

The conversation now began to run upon the horrors of the 
ciyil war, the dangerous state of the roads, and the depreda- 
tions committed by the Carlists. Don Gil had been to Santan- 
der that morning, and had numerous incidents to relate, and 
atrocities to descant upon, whibh he had gleaned &om the 
Madrid papers and the flying reports of the day. To all these 
the ladies listened with attentive ears and quaking hearts, un- 
til their imaginations became so excited that they almost fancied 
themselves in the midst of the dangers they had heard re- 
<»iinted. At length, after a long and slightly exaggerated ac- 
count of some excesses committed in Lower Ari^on by Cabrera 

• The part of Old Castile in which Santander stands is called La Montana^ 
or the monntain, and its inhabitants MofOaSittes, or monntaineers. 
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and his foUowers, who were represented to have Mled, if not 
eaten, an incredible number of Christinos, the narrator paused, 
apparently thinking that his listeners must have supped full of 
horrors ; and, producing a fragment of maize leaf and a little 
finely cut tobacco, proceeded to manufacture the cigarette, in 
which it was his wont to indulge before retiring to rest. 

" Oradas d DiosV said Senora Mendez, after a pause of 
some duration, during which the excellent woman, who was 
somewhat of the slowest of thinkers, had been pondering on 
all she had heard ; " Gracias d Dios! in our quiet comer of 
Castile we have not had much to suffer from this terrible war. 
and we can eat and drink, lie down and rise up, without the 
dread of finding ourselves, at any moment, in the power of a 
band of remorseless savages.'' 

Scarcely had the last word been uttered, when Don Gil, who 
was sitting opposite his wife, beheld a sudden and most extra- 
ordinary change take place in her appearance. Every particle 
of blood seemed to leave her face, her eyes became fixed and 
staring, her lower jaw dropped, and she sank back in her chair 
as though seized with some sudden illness. Nor would it be 
safe to affirm that the countenance of the jovial merchant him- 
self preserved its usual ruddy tinge, when, following the direc- 
tion of his wife's gaze, he saw standing in the doorway, and 
only a few feet from the back of his chair, a fully armed and 
most truculent-looking Carlist. At the same instant a piercing 
shriek was uttisred by the young ladies, as the curtain of one 
of the open windows was put aside, and a second intruder of 
similar appearance to the other stepped into the room. To 
complete the tableau , a prodigious scuffling of feet was heard 
in the corridor, which, drawing nearer and nearer, was explain- 
ed by the pell-mell entrance of the old serving-man and three 
women, composing Don Gil's country establishment, closely pnr- 
sued by a third Carlist, pistol in hand, which, however, he re- 
placed in his belt so soon as he crossed the threshold of tbe 
supper- room. The man who had hitherto guarded the doorway 
now stepped forward. 

*' There is no cause for alarm, Se&oras," said be in a most 
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courteous tone. " Our business is with this gentleman, who I 
presume is the master of the house." 

And he turned to Don Gil, who bowed assent, and, embold- 
ened by the mild address of the Carlist, ventured to inquire, 
though rather in a tremulous Toice, what he could do to serve 
his new acquaintance. 

" A very small matter, Sefior," replied the other, " and by 
doing it quicldy, and with a good grace, you will oblige us, and 
avoid the occurrence of any thing unpleasant to yourself or these 
ladies." And taking a paper from his pocket, he presented it 
to Don GiL 

*' So soon as you have counted out the sum there set down," 
continued he, " we wish you good-night, and withdraw both 
ourselves and the troops that at present surround the house." 

Dcm Gil appeared somewhat taken aback when he cast his 
eyes on the paper. 

" The sum is large," said he, " nor have I the fifth part of 
it by me. Surely less will do." 

" Not a maravadi," was the answer. " Trifle not with us, 
Senor. You are a merchant, I believe, and have doubtless cor- 
respondents in France. For the amount that you are unable 
to pay in gold or silver, you can give an order on Bayonne or 
Bordeaux. But beware of practising any deception. If your 
order is paid you shall not be molested again, but if the con- 
trary, this will not be our last visit." 

Making a virtue of necessity, the unlucky Don Gil took a 
light, and, accompanied by the Carlist, left the room, in order 
to seek what was necessary to satisfy the unexpected demand 
made upon him. The two other intruders seated themselves at 
the end of the table nearest the door, and began to address 
some common-place remarks and compliments to the ladies, 
first expressing their regret for the alarm they had caused them. 
But the latter were still too terrified to reply otherwise than 
by monosyllables, and under such circumstances the conversa- 
tion seemed likely to die a natural death, when a new person- 
age appeared upon the scene. This was the Carlist who had 
^n detached to reconnoitre the neighbourhood. 
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'' All IB quiet without." cried he, as he entered the nom, 
** and if you are ready, we have nothing to do but depart as 
peaceably as we came." 

Then, becoming aware of the presence of ladies, he Taised 
his hoina with much courtesy of manner, and, in so doing, the 
light of a large lamp suspended from the ceiling fell full upon 
his face. 

At the first sound of that voice, Doaa Cecilia had given a 
violent start ; but when, by the action of lifting his cap, tlie 
features of the young officer became distinctly visible, she 
sprang from her chair, uttering the name of Arnold. 

** Cecilia ! " exclaimed the Carlist, and, rushing forwuds, 
he clasped her in his arms. 

Greatly astounded and scandalized were the Senora Men- 
dez and her daughters — and greatly astonished and amused the 
companions of the fortunate Arnold. The latter led Cecilia into 
the recess of a window, and for three or four minutes a conver- 
sation, which, although a whispered one, did not appear to be 
the less animated, was carried on between them. This parley 
terminated, Arnold spoke a word to his comrades in a low tone, 
and the lady left the room. 

Don Gil and the Carlist who had accompanied him now re- 
appeared. " I am sorry to put you or your family under any 
restraint,-' said the latter, '* but we are about to depart, and 
must naturally take measures to ensure an unmolested retreat. 
You will, therefore, not be offended, I trust, if we secure the 
door of this apartment on the outside. Within a moderate dis- 
tance of the windows, a few of our men will remain, and if^ 
during the space of one hour, any person were to attempt to 
leave the room or give the slightest alarm, the consequences 
would be such as I should deeply regret. That time expired, 
you will be perfectly at liberty to act in whatever manner yon 
think proper." 

As may be supposed, this caution took away any inclination 
to disobey the parting injunction of the unwelcome visitors, and 
a very long hour was sufTered to elapse before sending round » 
servant to unfasten the room door. The first thing done was 
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to institute a search for Cecilia, but she was nowhere to be 
found, and it was evident irom the disappearance of part of her 
wardrobe, that she did not intend to return speedily, if at all. 
Innumerable conjeotures were hazarded as to the motives of her 
extraordinary conduct ; but the ladies were wearied with the 
events of the night, and at length retired to their bedrooms. 
Don Gil caused his horse to be saddled, and before morning 
reached Santander, where strong detachments were immediately 
sent out in pursuit of the Carlist force, by which he stated his 
house to have been attacked. But all researches were fruitless, 
and, strange to say, in none of the neighbouring villages or 
hamlets could tidings be obtained of the marauders, nor had 
any Carlist troops been seen or heard of for some days past. 
This^ added to the circumstance that no footmarks or other 
traces of the presence of a large body of men were visible in 
the neighbourhood of Don Gil's habitation, -made many persons 
say that terror and surprise had caused the plundered greatly 
to multiply the number of the plunderers. After a time, one 
of those strange rumours which might be propagated by voices 
in the air, so impossible does it seem to be ever to discover their 
authors, or trace them to any source, obtained much credit at 
Santander. It was to the effect, that no Carlists had ever ap- 
proached Mendez* house, but that the persons who had deprived 
him of what was a very trifling sum to a man of his wealth, 
were four young Polish and German officers, who, having served 
in the French legion etrangere^ and despairing of ever obtain - 
"ig their arrears of pay from the iriipoverished Spanish govern- 
ment, had taken this novel and somewhat unprincipled means 
of repaying themselves the price of their blood and their ser- 
vices — an act certainly only to be palliated by their position 
as exiles, rendering the money that was due to them actually 
necessary to their very existence. 

Don Gil's first care, after seeing the troops depart, as he 
thought, on the track of his spoilers, was to write to Cecilia's 
father at Miranda, informing him of his daughter's extraordi- 
nary elopement, and, being aware of his friend's hasty temper, 
^e awjdted the reply in some trepidation. Owing to the unsafe 
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state of tbe road, an unusually long time elapsed before be 
received it, and he was then agreeably surprised to learn that 
Don Miguel had heard from his daughter, who, he said, hud 
been ransomed from her captors, and was then in France, 
where she was to remain a short time in the house of a friend. 
There was a tone of Tezation, however, running through the 
letter, and an evident disinclination to enter into details, that 
puzzled Senora Mendez, who shook her head, and appeared to 
think it strange that Don Miguel made no allusion to Cecilia's 
recognition of the Carlist, and to her having voluntarily accom- 
panied him, circumstances which had been duly communicated 
to her father. A few weeks later came another letter from old 
Requena, announcing his daughter's marriage with a foreign 
officer of high birth and great merit, and about the same tine 
Don Gil received from an unknown hand the exact sum of 
which he had been robbed on the memorable night of Cecilia's 
elopement. 



THE SPY. 

The perils incurred by a spy, in watching the movements and 
entering the camp of a foreign enemy, are far from equalling the 
dangers of similar occupations during a civil war. To the risk 
of detection by some former acquaintance or friend, must be 
added the difficulty of deceiving men of the same country and 
habits, speaking the same language, and prepared to seize on 
the smallest incongruity of speech or action as a motive for sus- 
picion. Yet individuals are always to be found, who, for gold, 
and now and then from motives of enthusiasm for their cause, 
will run all risks, and put themselves in positions of imminent 
peril, in order to obtain orconvey information. During the wild 
war between the Carlists and Ghristinos, innumerable strange 
incidents occurred, arising out of the great extent to which the 
system of espionage was carried by both parties. In this the 
partisans of Don Carlos had the advantage, at least in the 
Basque provinces ; for there the peasants, devoted to the cause 
of the Pretender, gratuitously acted as spies, or conveyed de- 
spatches across districts held by the enemy. A man would set 
out at the smart run, which those light-footed mountaineers will 
keep up nearly as long as a dweller in the plain could walk ; 
when fatigued, he would hand over his despatch, or perhaps ver- 
bal message, to the first intelligent and active peasant he met, 
and thus from one hand to another till the mission was accom- 
plished. Curious means were sometimes resorted to in order 
to conceal a letter, in case of the messenger being met by the 
enemy. Like the old man, condemned by Sancho Panza, who 
had hidden his neighbour's money in a hollow staff, despatches 
were sometimes placed in sticks prepared for the purpose ; but 
this was a stale device, and often detected. A fragment of 
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bread in the pocket of a peasant's jacket oould scsioely ezdte 
Bospicion, jet in this bread was often baked a slip of paper, 
which, if found, would have cost the bearer his life. A pidet 
of Christino cavalry was patrolling a road in Navarre, and, as 
dusk came on, stopped a peasant. After many questions, to 
which the man replied satisfactorily, his person underwent a 
rigid search. Half a-dozen dollars were in the worsted sash 
round his waist, and taking them in his hand, he humbly ofieied 
them to the subaltern commanding the party. ** No sotfUM lo- 
dronesy* was the angry reply. " We are not robbers ; keep 
your money." The man pursued his journey ; and three hours 
afterwards placed a small thin paper, closely written over, in 
the hands of a Carlist general. It had been concealed in one 
of the coins refused by the Christino officer. 

The persons who acted as spies were usually, but not always, 
peasants or muleteers. Soldiers who had deserted to the ene- 
my, expressing themselves disgusted with the party they had 
left, would sometimes, after a few days' or weeks' stay with 
their new friends, return to their former colours, taking with 
them all the information they had been able to collect. Not 
unfrequently a column on the line of march was joined by a 
miserable beggar-woman, perhaps with a child in her arms, who 
would keep up with the troops for a few hours, alternately 
chatting with the soldiers, and listening to their conversation 
amongst themselves. At the passage of some water- course or 
ravine, she would leavethem, without anyone remarking when 
or where she had gone ; and even when th^y found that the foe 
they were marching to attack had disappeared, or when they 
themselves were surprised in the same night's bivouac, scarcely 
a man thought of attributing their discomfiture to intelligence 
conveyed to the enemy by the ragged companion of their morn- 
ing's march. 

Towards the latter part of the year 183 — , and on a fine au- 
tumnal morning, a scene of some dramatic interest was enacting 
in a field about half-musket shot from a hamlet of northern 
Alava. Several companies of infantry, and some cavalry, were 
drawn up, their Basque hereU, worn by officers as well as nien, 
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and some other peculiarities of custome, marking them as Car- 
list troops. At a score of paces in front of the line, a mounted 
officer, whose richly embroidered cufTs shewed him to be of high 
rank, was oonyersing with others of inferior grade. A short 
distance &dm the group, and in chai^ge of a guard, stood a young 
man in the uniform of a cavalry officer ; and rather more in the 
hack-ground were assembled sereral women, and persons in citi- 
zen and peasant garb. 

" Valentin Eojas I " cried the general. 

The guard surrounding the prisoner opened its files, and the 
young officer, advancing to within a few paces of the chief in 
command, there halted* and respectfully saluted. 

" Valentin Rojas ! you have been guilty of gross neglect of 
duty in allowing your picket to be surprised last night from 
want of proper vigilance. The drumhead court-martial has con- 
demned you to death, but not without a recommendation to 
mercy, founded on your well-proved courage and zeal for the 
true cause. Neither do I forget the services of your gallant 
father, slain at the side of the immortal Zumalacarregui. Your 
fault, however, must be expiated ; and if I extend to you the 
mercy, which, by his Majesty's commission, I am empowered to 
do, it will be on one condition." 

And beckoning the prisoner to draw nearer, he leaned over 
bis saddlebow, and spoke a few words in a low tone of voice. 

A strong expression of disgust came over the handsome coun- 
tenance of the young soldier. 

'' Your Excellency alluded to my father and his glorious 
death. I should be doing little honour to his memory in taking 
my life on the terms you propose." 

" There is no disgrace in serving the king, in whatever way 
it may be," said the general sternly. ** Take your choice, 
however ; that, or cuatro tiros" 

" The latter, then," replied the young man doggedly. 

" Order out the firing party," said the general, in a vexed 
and hurried tone, to one of his aides-de-camp. 

A piercing shriek was heard, there was a movement amongst 
tbe bystanders, and a young and beautiful girl, her hair har 
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ing loose upon her shoulders, broke away from those who 
sought to restrain her, and rushing up to the prisoner, M 
fainting into his arms. 

** Todavia hay Hempo"* said the general, turning to Ro- 
jas. '* Poor Dolores ! " added he, casting a look of compas- 
sion on the inanimate form that the young man was sustaining. 

Rojas was deadly pale, and the muscles of his countenance 
were working violently. He gazed intently on the lovely 
creature of whom the women had now taken charge, and were 
trying every means to restore to consciousness. At this mo- 
ment she half opened her eyes, and in a faint voice uttered 
the word *< VaUntin:' 

" / accept*' gasped the prisoner. 

Ten minutes afterwards the troops were in their quarters, 
and Rojas was closeted with the general commanding the Car- 
list troops on the lines of Alava. 

The convent of Santo Domingo at Yittoria, situate a few 
yards within the Bilboa gate of that city, has of late years, 
like most edifices of its class in the north of Spain, been con- 
verted into barracks .for troops. It was during the hottest 
port of the Carlist war, that, on an October evening, the mas- 
sive portico of the principal entrance to the convent was lit 
up by a large fire, which partially illuminated also the broad ' 
earth-floored corridor leading into the interior of the building, I 
and caused the slime and damp which hung upon the walls to j 
glisten in the flickering blaze. The retreat had not jet | 
sounded^ and, independently of the men on guard, a number | 
of the Queen's soldiers were grouped round the fire, waiting 
the usual signal to rotiro to their straw mattrasses, and mean- 
while employing their leisure in singing, chatting, and laugh- 
ing, so as to croate a most Babel-like din. It was during a 
momentary loll that a small gap in the circle was filled up by 
a person who squeezed in, making himself as small as he could, 
and extended his hands over the firo, on which he fixed his 
eyes with a vacant staro, and as though unconscious of being 

• There ia still time 
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an intruder, or of the presence of the soldierj. The new 
comer was a lad about twenty years of .age, whose counte- 
nance, of an exceedingly brown hue, was rendered singularly 
inexpressive and stupid-looking by a mouth constantly half 
open, and by the manner in which his hair was brought for^ 
ward over his forehead, so low as almost to cover his eyes. 
His dress was a jacket and trousers of the rough brown cloth 
which the Alavese peasants manufacture themselves from the 
coarse wool of their sheep ; and a broad-brimmed grey hat, 
placed quite on the back of the head, increased the niamrie 
of his whole appearance. 

" Caramba!" cried a joyous-looking corporal, who, to judge 
from the ready laugh with which his comrades welcomed his 
most trifling saUies, was a wit of no small consideration. ** Qte« 
hay aqui ? *' " whom have we here, and whence come ? Assur* 
edly he must be alcalde of some Biscayan city. Behold his 
sapient look, and dignified manner of wearing his sombrero." 

The sneer was followed by many similar ones from the sol- 
diers, who, for the most part Castilians, entertained a proper 
degree of contempt for every thing Basque. 

" VamoB ! Camarado," said one, seeing that the stranger took 
no notice of the jests for which he supplied the materials ; '* you 
have taken a place at our fire, without so much as a ' by your 
leave.^ The least you can do in return is to give us some ac- 
count of yourself." 

No reply was made by the peasant, and his interlocutor, irri- 
tated at his obstinate silence, prepared to arouse him from his 
apathy by a process likely to be more efl^ectual than agreeable. 
Unsheathing his bayonet, he introduced its point into the seam 
of the peasant's jacket. But scarcely had the keen weapon 
found its way through the cloth, when the Biscayan turned 
sharply round, and in an instant the aggressor was disarmed 
and prostrate at the feet of his antagonist. The soldiers pressed 
forward to help their comrade ; but the stranger threw down 
the bayonet, and burst into a volley of those strange inarticulate 
sounds which the deaf and dumb emit in their vain attempts to 
express anger or other violent passions. 

ic 
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" Ei un mudo ; " " he is dumb ! " exclaimed the soldiers, 
keeping back their, comrade, who had risen to his feet, and 
having picked up the bajonet, seemed dispoeed to avenge his 
overthrow. 

Thej now began to hold conversation with the dumb peasant 
by means of signs and gestures, which he, however, shewed 
little quickness in comprehending, and it soon became evident 
that the poor wretch was nearly an idiot. 

The rattle of drums, and the shrill jet mellow sound of bugles, 
were now audible ; soldiers came hurrying into barracks, and 
each man on guard arranged himself in the best position he 
could, in order to snatch a little repose before his turn for sentry 
arrived. The mtedo remained a short time cowering over the 
embers of the fire, but finally lounged awkwardly away, pit>- 
bably to seek some softer bed than was afibrded him by the 
granite flags of the convent portico. 

The following morning, however, he returned, and for many 
days afterwards continued to pay long and frequent visits ip the 
barracks. The soldiers amused themselves with his uncouth 
gestures, and by endeavouring to talk to him by signs ; and at 
length became so accustomed to his presence, that he began to 
share their affections with the regimental dog, a most intelli- 
gent animal, always ready with a leap for the Queen, and a 
growl for Don Carlos, and who had moreover sufifered in the 
cause, having received a graze from a musket- ball in a recent 
skirmish. 

But the mudo did not confine his visits to the convent, although 
he appeared to make it his headquarters. During the day he 
would roam from one barrack to another, affording amusement 
to the soldiery, ever disposed to be diverted by the smallest in- 
cident which varies the monotony of their life ; and at length 
El Mudo de Santo Domingo became as well-known to the gar- 
rison as the governor of the town himself. 

The month of December had set in cold and wintry, and, 
with the exception of an occasional reconnoissance or foraging 
party, active military operations were likely to be for some 
time suspended. One night, however, an order was given for 
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the troops quartered in the St Domingo convent to hold them- 
selves in readiness to march early on the following morning ; 
and it was rumoured that some convoy or post of the enemy 
was to be surprised. Soon afterwards several officers came 
down to the barracks, and, having ascertained that all was in 
readiness for the march, stopped for a moment to light their 
cigars at the guard fire. 

'* We shall have a better blaze than this to warm ourselves 
by ere twelve hours are past," said a young lieutenant, stamp- 
ing his feet as he spoke, to get more warmth than he oould obtain 
from the smoky green wood. 

" By the bye," cried another, ** how far is it to this powder 
mill ? I do not remember seeing it in any of our sorties or for- 
aging parties." 

" It is off the highroad, but not more than ^ve or six 
leagues distant from Vittoria. The roads are good, thanks 
to the firost ; and if we start early, we may get there, blow 
up the place, and be back to our puchero by an hour after 
noon." 

'* Hush ! " said an old captain with a thick grizzled mustache, 
" you know not who may be within hearing ; and though the 
gates are shut, they say there are Carlists in Vittoria who com- 
municate with the enemy by lights and other signals." 

*' Pshaw I" cried the young officer who had first spoken; 
'' you are over cautious, mi capitan. There is no one near but 
the men on guard and that wretched dumb idiot." 

'* Walls have sometimes ears," replied the captain. '' At 
any rate, all our secret expeditions for the last month or two 
have been failures. Either our spies do not earn their money, 
or there is treachery within the walls. But it is growing late, 
so hv^nas noclies, Senores ! " 

" Buenas noches! huencu noches!*' and the officers walked 
away in the direction of their respective billets. 

Scarcely had the sound of their footsteps become inaudible, 
when a head was slowly raised from among the mass of con- 
fused forms that were lying huddled about the fire, and the 
>>Iack eyes of the mudo peered keenly around from under *^ 
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bush of tangled hair tliat oyersliadowed tbem. Tbe sentry bad 
bis back tinned, and was leaning on bis musket, doubHegs wait- 
ing with impatience to be relieved from his weaiisome duty, 
rendered doubly disagreeable by the coldness of the night 
With noiseless step the mudo crept along in the shadow of the 
convent wall, and in the direction of the ramparts, wbieh at 
that time were in a most dilapidated condition. The darkne^ 
enabled him to pass within a short distance of more than one 
sentinel, and to arrive unobserved at a place where the sligbt 
earthen wall, broken and crumbling, offered an easy egreas 
from the town. Themuc^o dropt lightly into the shallow most 
and scrambling up the opposite side, disappeared in the ob- 
scurity. 

A few hours after this escapade, a body of troops marelied 
out of the Bilboa gate. It was a clear starlight morning, but 
bitterly cold, and the soldiers, mostly from the south, and as 
yet unaccustomed to the severity of a Basque winter, seemed 
but moderately rejoiced at the biting frost which congealed 
their breath into icicles on their mustaches, and caused the road 
to ring like iron under their measured tramp. Such a tempera- 
ture was no tempttttion to laggards, and at so brisk a pace did 
the men advance, that when day broke there was little more 
than a league between them and the object of their expedition. 
The highroad had been already abandoned, and they were 
traversing a flat country having little appearance of recent cul- 
tivation, partially overgrown with gorse and broom, and inter- 
sected with ravines and broad ditches, from whose banks in- 
numerable snipes and water hens would whirr away on the 
approach of the oolumn. 

At length the ground began to rise, and after a tolerablr 
long but very gentle ascent, the troop of cavalry composing the 
advanced guard halted on the top of a long ridge, extending 
on either hand for a mile or more. On the opposite side of this 
ridge the ground gradually descended, and from thence to the 
foot of a range of mountains which rose two or three leagues 
off, the country appeared far less wild, and better cultivated, 
than that which the column had as yet crossed. 
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About half a league off, and in front of a thick wood, com- 
posed in great part of evergreen trees, stood a tolerably well 
oonstmcted building, having in its neighbourhood a few scatter- 
ed cottages, and flanked by several earthen parapets, equidis- 
tant from one another, and echelUned in an oblique direction ; 
80 that whilst the two hindermost nearly touched the outer 
comers of the building, the most advanced were at some dis- 
tanoe to the right and left of the same points. Here it was that 
powder, bidl, and cartridges were fabricated in large quantities 
for the use of the Carlists. The lead was brought from mines 
in the neighbourhood ; and the cartridges, as soon as made, 
were sent off to some of the Pretender's strongholds. The 
military authorities of Yittoria had long been anxious to de- 
stroy this establishment ; and, having ascertained by their spies 
that no Carlist force of importance was within three hours' 
march of the place, they sent out the small column whose pro- 
gress we have followed, the officer commanding which had or- 
ders to destroy, bum, and blow up everything, and return im- 
mediately to his garrison. 

There appeared as yet to be nothing stirring either in the 
powder-mill or adjacent cottages. The "doors and windows 
were closed, and everything as still as though the place had 
been uninhabited. Such was the observation made by the 
Christino colonel, as he headed the squadron which composed his 
whole force of cavalry ; and, ordering the infantry to follow as 
fast as possible, moved forward at a canter. Arrived in front 
of the powder-mill, he sent half his cavalry to patrol in rear of 
the hamlet, to prevent any one from escaping and giving in- 
fonnation to the enemy, and then waited the coming up of the 
infantry, which arrived the next instant, somewhat out of 
breath, and their ranks a little in confusion, from the severe 
pace at which they had rattled over the frost-bound fields. 
Scarcely had the word halt ! been given, when a single musket- 
shot was heard, and forthwith arose such a wild and deafening 
shout, as appeared to rend asunder the very heavens. The 
wondering Christinos gazed around them in astonishment ; but 
the cause of the din was soon apparent ; for, as though the 
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earth had again been sown with serpents' teeth, and produced 
armed men, in rear of each of the half-dozen parapets before 
mentioned, stood two or three companies of Carlist troops, 
forming together a force far superior to that opposed to them. 
Thej had been concealed by lying down in the ditches, which, 
as usual, were dug behind each parapet, to afford greater se- 
curity to its defenders; and favoured by the morning f(^ 
which hung over the ground, and yet more by the incautious 
approach of the Christines, their proximity had been unsus- 
.pected, until, at the signal of the musket-shot, they sprang up 
and formed. Simultaneously with their movement a smart 
fire was opened on the Queen's troops from the windows of the 
neighbouring buildings, and a body of admirably mounted 
Navarrese lancers, headed by Real, one of the best cavalry 
officers in the service of Don Carlos, emerged from an opening 
in the wood, where they liad lain perdus, charged the troop of 
hussars stationed in rear of the houses, and drove them in on 
their main body, fighting, it is true, and, in spite of the sur- 
prise, yielding their ground slowly, and making good use of 
their sabres and carbines. 

The Christine colonel, to whose over-confidence and Dili- 
gence in not having sufficiently reconnoitred the ground, it was 
owing that he and his troops were now in so perilous a posi- 
tion, shewed, however, infinite cooLieBs and presence of mind 
in the midst of the danger. He lostnot a moment, but, form- 
ing his. infantry into a compact column, began to retrace bis 
steps, steadily and rapidly, hoping at least to get clear of the 
parapets, and into the open country, before the Carlists could 
collect their scattered companies into a sufficient force to en- 
deavour to bar his retreat. Then, leaving the infantry in 
charge of the officer next in command, he placed himself at the 
head of his handful of cavalry, and charged the enemy's lancers 
with such vigour and good-will, that in spite of their superior 
numbers, he drove them back some distance with considerable 
loss. But, while returning under a heavy fire to the main 
body, a ball struck him on tiie breast. The gallant but onfitf- 
tunate officer reeled in his saddle, made an ineffectual attempt 
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x> retain his balance, and fell heavily to the ground. His 
ieatli Tvas the signal for a general rout. The Christino troops 
had now reached the front of the parapets, but not without 
safPering greatly from the fire of the enemy ; and seeing that 
the latter had formed two strong columns, and were rapidly 
advancing to cut them off, they lost all heart, and the retreat 
became a scamper. Over the ploughed fields, through heather, 
asid briars, and brambles, across ditches and swamps, break- 
ing through the ice, and splashing in mud and water, went 
pursued and pursuers. Little quarter was asked, and less 
given ; for, at the period referred to, the animosity between 
the two parties was at its height. Many a poor wretch, sink- 
ing under fatigue, and hearing the footsteps of his blood- 
thirsty foes drawing nearer and nearer, till he could fancy he 
felt their breath upon his shoulder, shortened his horrible sus- 
pense, and solved the question uppermost in the mind of a 
man flying for his life, ^' Shall I or shall I not escape V by 
throwing himself on the ground, and waiting patiently the 
bayonet-thrust that was to terminate his sufferings. 

At length the ardour of pursuit diminished, and few others 
than the cavalry persevered in the chase. Even these 
dropped off one by one as their horses became blown, and 
soon barely a score of troopers, either better mounted or more 
eager for blood than their comrades, hung upon the skirts of 
the fugitives, flying now more from panic than real danger. 
A young Carlist officer, who bestrode a splendid Andalusian 
charger, was far ahead of his men, and made himself re- 
marked by his ferocity. He had broken two lances, and 
now made use of his sabre with deadly effect, turning a 
a deaf ear to supplications for mercy, and accompanying 
every blow with a heavy curse. He was within a score 
of yards of ^yb or six Christino soldiers, when they sud- 
denly turned, and levelling their muskets, made a simul- 
taneous discharge on their pursuer. Owing to a bound of the 
horse, the ballets took effect upon him instead of his rider, and 
the noble animal fell. Before the Carlist could regain his 
feet he was in the power of the soldiers. In the ineffectual 
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struggle he made to escape from their grasp, the hoina fell 
fVom his head^ and a quantity of long hair, lank with sweat, 
hung over his forehead. The soldiers stared at him, and 
then at each other, and then again at the prisoner, with a 
puzzled look. 

*' Lo €8 r* at length exclaimed one ; and as though a charm 
had been broken. 

" El Mudo r they shouted simultaneously. 

The Carlist officer smiled bitterly. 

Outside that handsome square at Vittoria, composed of 
houses of uniform structure, and surrounded by a oollonade of 
stone pillars, which is known by the name of the Plaza Nne va, 
and of late years Plaza de la Constitucion, is an open space 
entitled the Plaza Vieja, or old square. Although totally un- 
able to compete with its more elegant neighbour as an evening 
lounge for the fashionable of the town, because its appearance 
is uncouth, and its pavement uneven, and usually dirty, it is 
yet not entirely Without interest, especially to a stranger. The 
fountain at the lower end of the Place, within a few yards 
of the Principal^ or chief guard>house, is each morning the 
rendezvous of innumerable criados or servant girls, and other 
damsels of low degree, who, having filled their wooden or 
earthen vessels, allow them to remain for a few minutes on 
the stone ledge round the sj^ing, while they indulge in a little 
gossip. Here may be studied the manners and dress of the 
lower classes of the province. The peasants from the neigh- 
bouring mountains, who bring in mule-loads of wood and char- 
coal for sale, station themselves near the fountain, and address 
their rude attempts at gallantry to the buxom water-carriers, 
whose brilliant yellow or crimson petticoats, neatly turned 
ancles, tight boddice, and abundant black hair, rendered glossy 
by some preparation, which is certainly not the real Macassar, 
constitute in the eyes of the charcoal-burners the ne-plus- 
ultra of attraction. The lounging soldier, the passing muleteer, 
the artisan hurrying to his work, all have a smart word for 
the mozas,^ who, after receiving a due meed of compliments 

* It is he. I t Young girls. 
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md admiration, trip lightly away with their burden of agua 
'resca on their heads and make room for new comers. 

Less cheerful associations than these are, however, con- 
aected with the Plaza Vieja. It is here that are usually ex- 
ecuted the criminals sentenced to the ga/rrote — a punishment 
about equivalent to the English one of hanging. 

Early on the second morning after that which had wit- 
nessed the disastrous expedition to the powder-mill, workmen 
were buBy erecting scaffolding for an execution, and it soon 
became known that the criminal about to suffer was the Oarlist 
spy who had caused the recent discomfiture of the Queen's 
troops. Towards noon the whole of the garrison notnon duty 
was formed up round the plaza, and large crowds had as- 
sembled to witness the execution. On the scaffold (a small 
square platform) was firmly fixed a strong wooden pillar, 
against which a bench had been nailed. Two or three feet 
above the bench was an iron bar, bent into nearly a circle, 
and which, by means of a powerful screw, could be brought 
with great force against the front of the oaken post, so as to 
crush any thing that might intervene. Two men, preserving 
somewhat of the ancient Spanish costume, in their suits of 
rusty black, short cloaks, and broad-leafed slouched hats, 
were standing near the instrument of death, waiting till the 
moment should arrive to exercise their loathsome functions. 

At length the criminal made his appearance, strongly 
guarded, and attended by a grey-haired priest. His head 
was bent upon his breast, and he appeared to be lending an 
attentive ear to the exhortations of the reverend father; but 
Ms step was firm, nor did it lose any of its steadiness as he 
ascended the half-dozen steps leading to the scaffold. After 
embraqing his penitent, the priest stepped on one side, avert- 
ing his eyes from the sad spectacle that was to follow, and the 
prisoner, dropping the cloak which had hitherto protected him 
irom the inclement weather, and also partly shrouded his face, 
appeared in the short green jacket and red overalls of the 
Carlist cavalry. Then, drawing himself up to the full height, he 
spatcked his boina from his head, and in a voice as clear and 
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sonorous as though he had been commanding a squadron on a 
field day, 

« Viva Carlos Qvdnto !" shonted he, " Mueran lot 
negros /♦" 

When, bj this action of the prisoner, his face became 
visible to the surrounding crowd, a suppressed hum ran through 
the lines of the soldiery, and the words " El Mudo*^ passed 
from mouth to mouth. Before this murmuring noise, instantly 
repressed by the officers, had entirely subsided, the prisoner 
had tranquilly seated himself on the fatal bench, tho iron 
collar was adjusted round his bare neck, and one of the execa- 
tioners gave a few rapid and vigorous turns to the screw. A 
slight crushing noise reached the ears of the nearest bystanders, 
as the vertebrsB of the neck were broken against the wooden 
pillar. El Mudo de Santo Domingo had paid the penalty of 
his offences. 

After the corpse, according to custom, had remained for a 
short time exposed to the gaze of the multitude, it was re- 
moved from the scaffold, and buried outside the town. The 
following morning, however, the grave in which it had been 
laid was open, and the body had disappeared. 

In the cemetery of a church, a few leagues north of Vittona, 
is a plain slab of grey stone, which for a great part of the 
year is nearly undiscoverable, so concealed does it lie under 
the tangled profusion of red and white roses which the village 
maidens have planted around. When, however, the fragrant 
but thorny barrier is put aside, an inscription is visible. It i> 
short, and runs thus — 

Valentin— 17 Diciembre, 
Dolores — 23 Diciembre. 
Poco U tobrevivia. 

♦ Long live Charles the Fifth i Death to the Negroes I (or Liberals.) 
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TsB influence of priests and monks, and the bigotry and 
ignorance they promoted, may perhaps rank amongst the most 
conspicuous of the various causes which have reduced Spain 
from her former high place in the scale of nations, to her pre- 
sent humble and degraded position. Thh decline of the power 
of the Cliurch in the Peninsula was doomed, however, to com- 
mence with the present century ; and it is curious to trace its 
gradations, and to examine the conduct of the priesthood in 
the different revolutions of which Spain has been the theatre 
within the last forty years. At the time of Napoleon's inva- 
sion, we find the members of the Church uniting heart and 
hand with the whole nation to repel the intruders from the na- 
tive soil. A doubt may be permitted, whether, in so doing, 
they were stimulated by a patriotic desire for the independence 
of their country, so much as by a fear of seeing established a 
more liberal order of things than had existed under Charles 
the Fourth, or would exist under his son Ferdinand the Seventh; 
one which would have been fatal to the power that had been 
80 long enjoyed by the ecclesiastical classes in Spain. In 1823, 
every shaven crown from the Portuguese frontier to the Medi- 
terranean, from the Pyrenees to the Pillars of Hercules, hailed 
with delight the entry of their former foes, coming, as they 
did, to prop the falling cause of absolutism ; and finally, on 
the death of Ferdinand, a large number of Spanish churchmen 
left their snug cloisters and well-appointed refectories, their fat 
livings and bishoprics, to accompany Don Carlos in his moun- 
tain warfare, expecting, doubtless, to reap an ample harvest from 
their temporary sacrifices and privations. But there they were 
disappointed; and what must have been stiU more galling, 
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they scarcely obtained from the lay adherents of Charles the 
Fifth the respect to which they had been aocustomed and con- 
sidered themselves entitled. The partisans of Don Carlos, sap- 
porting his cause for various reasons, many from conviction of 
its justice, others from motives of ambition, and others again, 
because they considered the enjoyment of the local rights of 
their provinces contingent on its success, shewed little favour 
or affection for the priests, whom they looked upon as the drones. 
in the hive, ever ready with pretexts to seize the advantages 
procured by the labour of others. 

The traveller in Spain cannot avoid being struck by the pro- 
digious number of churches and convents scattered over the 
face of the country. Every paltry hamlet of thirty or forty 
houses has its church tower, rising like a giant amongst the 
pigmy cottages and bams Jyy which it is surrounded. Every 
valley, however small, has its proportion of convents, solidly 
constructed, handsome edifices, well situated in some comfort- 
able comer, sheltered from the northern blast by sunny slopes, 
and surrounded by rich corn-fields and vineyards. Many of 
these buildings have, during the wars of the present century, 
been appropriated to purposes far different from those to which 
they were originally destined. The cells of pious Benedictines 
and self-denying Carmelites, have been trespassed upon by the 
unholy steps of the guerilla, and the dragoon has stabled his 
horse in churches and chapels celebrated for the miracles of 
their patron saints. The heathen Mameluke and the heretic 
Pole or German have passed unseemly jests on the statues and 
paintings of the martyrs, a vast number of which testify, by 
their battered and damaged condition, to the infliction of reck- 
less violence. The odour of incense has been replaced by the 
savoury fumes of the camp-kettle ; and the lay brother acting 
as porter has been ejected from his lodge, which, for the nonce, 
has been applied to the uses of a guard-room. These and many 
others have been the vicissitudes experienced by the numerous 
monasteries and religious retreats, whose inhabitants, alter- 
nately expelled by some sacrilegious enemy, or reinstated by the 
successes of a friendly army, not unfrequently, when driven to 
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extremity and demoralized by persecution, threw aside the cowl, 
and, girding on the sabre, proved that they were at least as well 
qualified for efficient and daring soldiers as for devout servants 
of the Church. 

In the heart of a mountainous district of the province of 
Cnenca, is situated a fertile valley, the beauty of which is en- 
hanced.by the contrast it offers to the wild and rugged scenery 
around it. The different roads and paths by which it may be 
approached, lead through narrow and winding defiles, by the 
borders of deep precipices, and not unfrequently through forests 
so thick and tangled as at first sight to appear impervious. 
When, however, these difficulties are surmounted, and the wea- 
ried pilgrim finds himself on the summit of the bleak rocks 
which encircle the valley, he is more than repaid for his toils 
by the beauty of the scene which he has at his feet. 

The mountains, sloping gently inwards, form a kind of basin 
four or five leagues long, and varying from two to three in 
breadth. It is intersected throughout its entire length by a 
little river, which every storm converts into a torrent, and 
which, with the aid of its numerous tributary streamlets, irri- 
gates and fertilizes the soil. The land is in many parts thickly 
covered with wild fig and olive trees, springing up spontane- 
ously in the rich black loam. Some small villages are scatter- 
ed over the plain, but they are few in comparison with the de- 
tached cottages and farmhouses, for the most part surrounded 
by ample bams and stabling, betokening the easy circumstances 
of the peasantry. Near these are generally to be found gardens, 
enclosed by hedges of pomegranate-trees, whose bright scarlet 
flowers contrast agreeably with the dark green of their foliage ; 
and on the slopes of the hills the vine covers the ground, its 
kQotty branches, unpruned and uncontrolled, spreading hori- 
zontally at a distance of a foot or two from the earth. 

It was in the summer of the year 183-, that the peaceful 
inhabitants of the valley we have described were subjected to 
the depredations of a party of guerillas, who, under the com- 
Diand of a ruffian known by the name of El Patudo, spread 
terror and desolation wherever they appeared. Like most of 
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the bands which, half-robber half-soldier, oreiran Spain during 
the late civil war, they styled themselves Carlists ; but this 
did not prevent them from emptying the parses and plunder- 
ing the houses of many persons whose political opinions were 
known to be favourable to Don Carlos. There being no troops 
in the neighbourhood, and the younger part of the male popa- 
lation being absent in the ranks of one or the other of the two 
parties who then divided Spain, the bandits, although not nu- 
merous, met with but little resistance. Emboldened by im- 
punity, they added atrocity to pillage, and frequently mas- 
sacred the peasants whom they had at first contented them- 
selves with plundering. Old men and children were mur- 
dered, women outraged and carried off, and no man was sore 
of his life for the space of a single night ; for it was usually 
in the darkness that £1 Patudo made his attacks. The band 
rarely remained stationary in any village ; occasionally they 
would establish themselves in some farmhouse, compelling the 
inmates* to provide them with supper, and afterwards occupy- 
ing their beds, whilst a strong guard watched over the secu- 
rity of the sleepers ; but this was not often the case, and they 
were generally supposed to bivouac in some of the mountain 
gorges at the northern end of the valley. At least, when seen 
in the daytime, it was usually from that direction that they 
were observed to come. 

For upwards of three weeks these ruffians had followed their 
lawless avocations, and, in spite of the repeated applications 
of the alcaldes to the nearest military authorities, no suocoor 
had yet been sent to the unfortunate peasantry, when El Pa- 
tudo mado an attack on the house of Juan Melendez, one of 
the richest farmers of that fertile district. On this occasion 
the conduct of the ruffians surpassed in ferocity all their pre- 
vious iniquities. After stripping the house of every thing of 
value, and driving away the cattle and mules, they murdered 
the- wife and two yoimg children of Melendez before his eyes, 
in spite of the desperate resistance offered by the frantic 
father and husband, who himself, after being barbarously 
beaten and mutilated, was bound hand and foot, and left in 
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bis house, to which the robbers set fire in three different places. 
Fortunately, the neighbouring peasants extinguished the flames 
as soon as the departure of the bandits permitted them to do 
80 with safety. Melendez uttered not a word in reply to the 
consolations offered him by his pitying friends and acquain- 
tance. He silently allowed a village barber to bind up his 
head, from which El Patudo had, with his own hand, severed 
the ears, and then, seizing his staff, left the valley. 

It was a feast-day in the cheerful little town of Villasayas in 
Castile, and the church-bells were gaily ringing their invitation 
to mass. The streets were crowded with buxom -olive-com- 
plexioned peasant girls and serving-women, their long black 
hair hanging in a plait down their backs, and in many in- 
stances reaching nearly to the ground ; and with mantilla'd 
semritas, dark-eyed and fairy-footed, tripping by twos and 
threes over the uneven pavement. As is usual in Spanish 
towns, tbe flagged platform before the church door was thronged 
with the male inhabitants, assembled to discuss the news of 
the day, and to catch* a glance of their fair townswomen as 
they repaired to their devotions. Amongst the coarse grey or 
brown jackets of the peasantry, and the black Sunday coats of 
eicrtbanos and other civilians, were scattered a number of men 
whose dress, without being exactly a military uniform, be- 
tokened them to belong to one of the free corps then so nume- 
rous in Spain. Their short dark-green jackets were loaded 
with metal buttons down the front and on the sleeves, which 
buttons were, in many instances, formed of small silver coins, 
of the value of two to three reals, a fashion common in the 
Peninsula, and especially affected by muleteers. Round their 
waists they wore red sashes of wool or silk, and their heads 
were covered with the Basque boina. They had much the 
appearance of Carlist soldiers, which, however, their peaceable 
presence in a Christine town rendered it impossible they should 
be. Leaning against one of the stone pillars which flanked the 
church door, was a young man apparently about twenty-five 
years of age, upwards of six feet high, and of powerful make. 
His long hair, which fell in thick curls upon his shoulders, was 
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surmounted by a broad-brimmed grey hat, decorated wifli a 
small plume ; and his loose green velreteen trousen were fas- 
tened, and slightly drawn together at the bottom, by a bmicb 
of coloured ribbands. He wore nothing over his shirt, which 
was of dazzling whiteness and fine texture, but on one shouideT 
hung a large striped woollen blanket. On his feet he wore 
alpargatas, or hempen sandals, and his knife and a brace of 
pistols were stuck in his crimson silk sash, the ends of which 
were fringed with silver thread. His features were handsome, 
although tanned a deep brown by exposure to the weather : a 
beautifully pencilled mustache shaded his upper lip, and two 
silver rings were passed through holes pierced in his ears. His 
passing acquaintances saluted him by the name of Pepito, aud 
the Free Companions described above acknowledged him as 
their chief. 

The mass had commenced, and a numerous congregation of 
devotees and idlers had entered the church. Pepito was about 
to follow their example, when an old man, whose clothes were 
dusty and travel-stained, and whose grey hair and a bandage 
which he had round his head, were streaked with blood, hud a 
trembling hand un the arm of the gigantic guerilla. Pepito 
turned his head. 

'* Padre I" cried he joyfully, and clasped the old man in his 
arms. 

Two hours later the free corps of Pepito Melendez had left 
Villasayas, and was on its way to the province of Cuenca. 
Pepito marched at its head on foot, and with strides that kept 
at an amble the vigorous mule on which he had mounted his 
father. He was deadly pale, and he spoke to no one; bat, 
from time, his fingers caressed the handle of the Catalan biife, 
which was thrust into his girdle, and his bloodshot eyes glared 
fearfully, as he muttered curses and blasphemies too horrible 
to be written. His men, who were about a hundred and fifty 
in number, appeared to sympathise in the dejection of their 
leader, and marched doggedly and silently forward, unheeding 
the burning sun and the rugged and stony roads. There was 
no straggling or lagging behind amongst these iron-framed gue- 
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. .ilas. Occasionallj, on passing some road-jside fountain, .two 
or three soldiers would give their muskets to their comrades, 
and, taking a hasty draught, rejoin the column hefor^ it had 
left them fiftj yard* in the rear. So few and short were their 
halts, and so much expedition did they use, that on the even- 
ing of the second day's march they had accomplished five-and-^ 
twenty long leagues, and established their bivouac in a ravine 
at a short distance from the valley in which Melendez?s house 
was situated.- 

About sunset on the same evening,. the band of El Patudo, 
were sapping in the open air, at the. opposite extremity of the 
valley. They were thirty-eight in number, induding.the chief 
and two or three subordinate officers. El Patudo himself was 
a bull-neoked^ double-jpinted ruffian, clumsily but strongly 
built,. and with hands and feet of so disp^pprtionately large 
a size, as to have procured him the sobriquet by which we 
have hers designated . him. The. table- on which the evening 
meal < of the. party was laid out was a patch of green turf, 
shaded .by a cluster of beech-trees, and situated fut the foot of 
8ome small sharp-pointed rocks, which formed the inward 
extremity of the base of the surrounding mountains* The 
repast consisted of a sheep roasted whdain tha. embers of a 
huge wood fire^-of fruit and onions, bread. and garlic. Prop- 
ped up against a tree was a large skin. of. wine, the mouth up- 
permost, whence the bandits took it. by turn to fill two coarse 
earthen j.uga, which were afterwards passed from hand to hand. 
Scattered on the ground were sabres, knives, and poniards, of 
which weapons 4t might be. observed, that, although the points 
were keen and shining, towards the hilt^ a thick coat of rust 
had been allowed ta^uuiumulate. The guerillas had negleeted 
to wipe off. the blood which so often reddened their steel. Musr 
kets were piled against the trees ; cananas, or cartridge-belts, 
were suspended on the branches ; and red woollen caps, Alpa»- 
gatas, coarse blankets, and empty gourds, completed Ihe. acces- 
sories of the scene. 

On a well-wooded plat&rm, aboutamileirin.rear of.the ror 
vellers, arose the turrets of a convent, .which commanded one 

N 
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of the principal entrances to the valley. The Franciscan monks 
who inhabited it were rarely seen outside of its walls, with the 
exception of some half-dozen who were accustomed to levy 
contributions, in the form of alms, on the piously-disposed 
amongst the peasantry of the district. The convent was large, 
and had formerly aflfbrded shelter to a numerous community ; 
but the inmates, at the period we write of, were not supposed to 
exceed forty or fifty. The reserved habits of the brotherhood, 
however, were the cause that little was kuown of them, even by 
those who dwelt within sight of their walls. At the commence- 
ment of the war, they had vigorously repulsed the attack of a 
band of marauders, who had reckoned on finding an easy prey 
and rich booty in the convent of St Francisco ; and the warlike 
spirit of which the holy fathers had given proof in that afiair, 
had given occasion to the profane and evil-disposed to observe, 
that such stalwart cenobites would be better placed in the ranks 
of a battalion than on the steps of an altar. Shortly afterwards, 
several monks had left the convent, and it was 8upx>osed had 
repaired to the part of the country occupied by the troops of 
Don Carlos. 

** The reverends are late in coming to-night," said El Pa- 
tudo to his second in command — a wicked-looking Andalusian, 
who was lying on his back on the grass, and picking his teeth 
with his poniard ; *' yet they know that we shall not be too 
many, with all our numbers, for to-night's work. The peasants 
are beginning to furbish their esoopetas, and Lopez brought 
in word yesterday, that they were going to organize a corps 
for the defence of the valley. The afiair of Melendez has put 
them on the qui vive" 

** And with good reason," replied the lieutenant. ** It was 
all very well to sack the house and carry off the cattle ; but I 
told you that, if you amused yourself with cutting off ears and 
ripping up children, we should some day or other pay for our 
imprudence." 

" Pshaw !" replied El Patudo, " how long have you been 
the advocate of humanity? But what is that amongst the 
trees I" cried he hastily, and pointing in the direction of the 
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convent. '* Ignacio, by heavens I and in his habit. What can 
be the meaning of that V 

As he spoke, the black robe of a Franciscan monk became 
visible as its wearer advanced down a path which led from the 
convent to the bivouac of the partida. El Patudo hastened to 
meet the new comer, and after a short conference returned to 
his comrades. 

" We may make up our minds to remain idle to-night in- 
stead of taking a merry ramble in the moonbeams," cried he, 
with a grin of disappointment. '* Old Melendez has been to 
shew his ears, or the place where they ought to be, to a son of 
his, who, it appears, commands a free corps, and he and his 
men will reach the valley to-night or to-morrow morning. A 
spy has just brought the intelligence to the convent, and Igna- 
cio hastened to put us on our guard." 

The banditti grumbled at this unwelcome news, which in- 
terfered with a plan of rapine and slaughter projected for that 
evening. Their chief informed them that they could with per- 
fect safety remain where they were for the night ; but that 
with early dawn they would have to seek a place of greater 
security. Two or three men whose turn it was for sentry, took 
up their muskets and repaired to'their posts ; whilst the remain- 
der, wrapping themselves in their cloaks and blankets, turned 
their feet to the smouldering ashes of the fire, and were soon 
asleep. 

The horizon was tinged with the grey streaks which announce 
the approach of day, and the huge outlines of the mountains 
were becoming gradually visible against the blue sky. The 
eM"ly morning breeze called out the fragrant odours of the 
flowers and shrubs which had lain quelled and dormant under 
the heavy night dew. Pepe Melendez and his free corps ad- 
vanced rapidly and silently towards the end of the valley where 
tlie brigands of El Patudo were supposed to have their haunts. 
The turrets of the convent of Franciscans were visible in the 
distance, their white walls assuming in the uncertain twilight 
the appearance of some huge shadowy phantom. Arrived with- 
in half a league of the extremity of the valley, Pepito and his 
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men turned to the left, and continued in Aat direction rm^ 
they reached the foot of the mountains, at a spot wheie the 
bed of a torrent ran between two high rocks, on the summitof 
which a scanty layer of earth afforded nourishment to numer- 
ous creeping plants, which overhung and shaded the dry water- 
course below. In this hiding-place the guerillas ensconced 
themselres, whilst Pepito climbed the rocks and concealed^ him- 
self amongst some bushes, at an elevation which afforded, him 
a full view over the upper part of the valley. He had not b^ 
many minutes at his post of observation, when he perceived 
a line of dark forms gliding stealthily through the trees that 
clothed the ascent to the convent, into which building.thGy were 
admitted by a side entrance not generally used by the monks. 
Pepito for an instant could not believe his eyes. He gazed ear- 
nestly at the door through whichthe men were passing.and which 

was carefully closed as soon as the last had entered. Tha dis- 
tance was too short for him to be mistaken as to the character of 
the persons thus admitted to the retreat ef the Franciscans. He 
had perfectly distinguished their dress and arms, which were 
those of El Patudo and his band. Pepito had passed his youtii 
in the valley until within the last three years, and he had been 
accustomed to reverence the inmates of the conveit as pions 
and inoffensive men. These early prepossessions had not been 
effaced by the vicissitudes of his late adventurous life, passed 
amongst rude partizans, accustomed to think lightly of reli- 
gion, and to make a jest of its votaries. What he had just 
seen, however, left no room for a doubt that there was collusioa 
between the monks and the horde of ruffians who had laid 
waste his father's dwelling, and dyed it* peaceful hearth with 
the blood of his mother and brothers. The numerous instances 
of monkiish duplicity and cruelty which he had seen and heard 
of in the course of the war, rushed, acrose his mind, and dispel- 
led any lurking disinclination to credit the guilt ©f tbose whom 
as a boy he had looked up to with reverence.. 

These reflections occupied but a few secondei. and Pepito de- 
scended from his rock, fully decided as to the line of conduct 
proper to be pursued. He informed his men of what he had 
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seen, and led them towards the convent by the most covered 
ways, in order to avoid being perceived by the foe they were 
in quest of. A small detachment was sent to guard the defile 
ivhich formed one of the exits from the valley, and in half an 
hour's time the main body of the guerillas arrived on a sort of 
glacis in front of the convent. The loud summons of their 
leader had to be twice repeated before it obtained attention. 
At length a monk drew aside the iron plate which covered a 
small wicket in the centre of the principal door, and sulkily in- 
quired the name and business df those who, by their boisterous 
and unbecoming shouts, disturbed' the brotherhood at their early 
matins. 

" My name is Pepe Melendez," was the reply, " and my 
business is to demand that you deliver up to me, without a mo- 
ment's delay, the band of cutthroats who are now in your con- 
vent." 

The monk crossed himself, and leaving the wicket, presently 
returned with his superior, who demanded the meaning of the 
strange message conveyed to him by brother Antonio. 

" Your morning draught must have been a strong one, reve- 
rend father," replied Pepito, **or else my meaning is clearer 
to you than you would have it appear; for an hour has not 
elapsed since I saw your gates opened to El Patudo and his 
ruffians." 

** My son," replied the Franciscan, ** you are labouring 
under some strange delusion. There is not a living creature 
in the convent besides myself and my brethren, who desire no 
better than to be allowed to live in the worship of God, and in 
peace with all menl" 

**.! have no'time to discuss the matter;" replied the guerilla ; 
** I myself saw the bandits I am in search of enter your walls, 
and counted them as they 'filed through the western door. If 
the whole thirty-eight are not on this glacis in three minutes, 
or if in less than 'that time you do not afford -me admittance in 
order to fetch them, I will storm the convent and hang every 
monk in his own cell." 

*' Beware, my son, how you resort to violence against us. 
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Our doors are solid and our walls higli. We are not altogether 
withoat arms, and God will protect the righteous cause. "^ 

" Amen I " answered Pepito. ** The three minutes are nearly 
past/' 

The Franciscan closed the wicket and left the gate. 

An instant afterwards, the monks of San Francisco were at 
their iron-barred windows, armed with muskets and pikes, with 
sabre and poniard. Mingled with the sleek and stall-fed eoun- 
tenanoes of the holy fathers, most of whom were young or 
middle-aged men, appeared several hard-featured sunburnt 
visages, the expression of which, and the half military cut of 
the whisker and mustache, seemed in contradiction with their 
religious garb. 

" Will you yield, scoundrels that you are?'* cried Pepito, in 
tones loud as a trumpet-call. 

" Here is our answer," replied a' powerful bass voice from 
the convent. 

A volley accompanied the words. 

'* Forward T* cried Melendez, who saw some of his men fall; 
" forward, and to the gates ! " 

The guerillas rushed to the doors, which were of oak and 
studded with large-headed iron nails. For a few moments no- 
thing was heard but the din and clatter of the musket-buts, 
which part of the free corps used as battering-rams, whilst ibeir 
comrades returned the smart fire which the besieged kept up 
from their windows. At length the locks and fastenings of one 
of the doors were blown off, and a breach effected. The iron 
railing which formed an inner line of defence, did not long re- 
sist the united efforts of the guerillas ; and in lesathan twenty 
minutes from the commencement of the assault, Melendez and 
his men were in the interior of the building. They rushed to 
the cells — they were untenanted ; to the church — ^it was empty. 
Monks and brigands, all had disappeared. 

For an instant Pepito feared that his prey bad escaped hhn, 
when one of his soldiers exdaimed, " The vaults ! they are 
hidden in the vaults !" 

The words were scarcely uttered when a dozen guerillas flew 
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to the convent garden, and soon reappeared with spades and 
pic^xes. The flags of the chjorch were broken to pieces by 
heavy strokes of these instruments, and an opening effected 
into the subterraunean chambers in which the bandits and their 
protectors had taken refuge. Torches were procured, and Me- 
lendez and the most forward of his men, springing through the 
aperture, immediately found themselves engaged hand to hand 
with the desperadoes, thus driven to stand at bay in their last 
retreat. El Patudo and his men had doffed the disguise under 
which they had mixed with the monks when firing from the 
windows at the commencement of the attack. Several of the 
Franciscans had also unrobed, in order to be less embarrassed 
in their movements, and now appeared in nearly the same garb 
as the banditti, whom they had doubtless been accustomed to 
join in their marauding expeditions. The more timid and less 
active portion of this pious community acted as a ccyrps de re- 
serve, sheltered behind the tombs which occupied the spacious 
vaults, and, with their muskets levelled, watched for opportuni- 
ties of picking off the assailants without danger of injuring their 
own friends. These opportunities rarely occurred, for the com- 
batants were mingled pell-mell together ; whilst the similarity 
of their costume, and the flickering smoky light of the torches, 
several of which had been extinguished at the commencement 
of the fray, rendered it no easy matter to distinguish friends 
from enemies. It was a struggle in which fire-arms were nearly 
useless ; the knife and the poniard had to decide the victory, 
which did not long remain doubtful. Nearly half of Melendez^s 
guerillas, finding it impossible to jump into the vaults through 
the opening made by the pickaxes^ without falling on the heads 
of their own comrades, had gone in search of the more regular 
entrance, through which they now rushed, bayoneting all be- 
fore them. This reinforcement soon terminated the strife ; the 
. monks and their allies, overwhelmed by the superior force 
brought against them, threw down their arms and begged for 
mercy. El Patudo himself had fallen at the beginning of the 
fight, and more than half his men were now hors de combat. 
The floor of the vault was a pool of blood. 
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** Cua/ftel! Cuartel!^* sTifieked the surviTors, croucKing at 
ihe feet' of their conquerors. 

There was a momentary pause, and the yictorious guerillas 
looked to their chief. 

" Santa Virgen!" cried Pepito," his countenance expressing 
astonishment at what he considered the impudence of such a 
prayer from such men. ** Santa Virgen ! Cuartel ! por estos 
lohos! Wolves that ye are, the mercy that ye shewed shall'be 
shewn unto you." 

And he sheathed his knife in the breast of a monk who was 
'kneeling before him with clasped hands and imploring looks. 

Before sixty seconds had elapsed, Melendez and his free 
corps were the only living occupants of the vaults. 

** Is that all?" cried the vindictive guerilla, wipiiig his 
smoking blade on the cowl of a dead Franciscan. 

** All!" was the reply. 

** Pile up the carrion, find bum it." 

'It was done as he commanded, and the thick nauseous smoke 
arising from the burning carcasses soon rendered it impossible 
to remain in the vaults. 

That night a bright red glare lit up the valley, and illumi- 
:nated the mountains to their very summits. The. next morning 
A blackened wall and a heap of smoking ruins were all that re- 
mained of the CJonvent of Franciscans. 



THREE SUMMER NIGHTS. 



On a June evening of the year 1839, four persons were as- 
sembled in the balcony of a pleasant little villa, some half- 
league from the town of Logrofio in Navarre. The site of 
the house in question was a narrow valley, formed by a double 
range oT wood-covered hills, the lower limbs of a mountain 
chain that bounded the horizon some miles in rear of the villa. 
The house itself was a long, low building, of which the white 
stone walls had acquired the mellow tint that time and ex- 
posure to the seasons can alone impart. A solid balcony of 
carved unpainted oak ran comjiletely round the house, its 
breadth preventing the rays of the sun from entering the 
rooms on the ground floor, and thereby converting them into a 
cool and delightful refuge from the summer 'heat. The win- 
dows of the first and only story opened upon this balcony, 
which, in its turn, received shelter from a roof of yellow canes, 
laid side by side, and fastened by innumeriible packthreads, 
in the same way as Indian matting. This sort- Of awning was 
supported by light wooden pillars, placed at distances of five 
or six feet from each other, and xjorresponding with the more 
massive cClumns that sustained the Imlcony. At the foot of 
these latter, various creeping plants bad tstken root. A broad- 
leafed vine pushed its knotty branches and curled tendrils up 
to the very roof of the dwelling, and a passion-flower dis- 
played its mystical purple'blossoms nearly at as great a height ; 
while the small White stars of the jasmine glittered among 
the narrow dark-green leaves, and every passing breeze wafted 
the scent of the honeysuckle and clematis through the open 
windows, in puffs of overpowering fragrance. 
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About two hundred* yards to the right of the house, roee one 
of the ranges of hills already mentioned, and on the opposite 
side the eye glanced over some of those luxuriant corn-fields 
which form so important a part of the riches of the fertile pro- 
vince of Navarre. The ground in front of the viUa was taste- 
fully laid out as a flower garden, and, midway between two 
magnificent chestnut trees, a mountain rivulet fell into a laige 
stone basin, and fed a fountain, from which it was spouted 
twenty feet into the air, greatly to the refreshment of the but 
rounding pastures. 

The party that on the evening in question was enjoying tk 
scent of the flowers and the song of the nightingales, to which 
the neighbouring trees aflbrded a shelter, consisted, in the 
first place, of Don Torribio Olana, a wealthy proprietor of La 
Rioja, and owner of the country-house that has been described. 
He had been long used to pass the hot months of each year in 
this pleasant retreat ; and it was no small calamity to hiic 
when the civil war that broke out on the death of Ferdinand, 
rendered it scarcely safe, in Navarre at least, to live out of 
musket-shot of a garrison. Sometimes, however, and in spitt^ 
of the advice of his friends, who urged him to greater prudence, 
the worthy Riojano would mount his easy-going round- 
quartered cob, and leave the town for a few hours' rusticatio: 
at his Retiro. After a time, finding himself unmolested 
either by Carlists or by the numerous predatory bands that 
overran the country, he^took for companions of his ezcorsions 
his daughter Gertrudis, and an orphan niece, to whom he sup- 
plied the place of a father. Five years of impunity were 
taken as a guarantee for future safety, and Don Torribio 
now no longer hesitated to pass the night at his countrj- 
house as often as he found it convenient. It was observed, 
also, that many of those persons who had at first loudly blamed 
him for risking his neck, and that of his daughter and niece, 
in order to enjoy a purer atmosphere than could be inhaled 
in the dusty streets of Logrofio, at length gathered so much 
courage from his example, as to accompany him out to the 
Retiro, and eat his excellent dinners, and empty his cobweb- 
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covered bottles, without allowing their fear of the Carlists to 
diminish their thirst or disturb their digestion. 

Upon this occasion, however, the only guest was a young 
and handsome man, whose sunburnt countenance and military 
gait bespoke the soldier, whilst a double stripe of gold lace on 
the cufT of his blue frock-coat, marked his rank as that of 
lieutenant-colonel. Although not more than thirty years of 
age, Don Ignacio Guerra had already attained a grade which 
is often the price of as many years' service ; but his rapid 
promotion was so well justified by his merit and gallantry, 
that few were found to complain of a preference which all felt 
was deserved. Both by moral and physical qualities, he was 
admirably suited to the profession he had embraced. Slender 
in person, but well knit and muscular, he possessed extraordi- 
nary activity, and a capacity of enduring great fatigue. In- 
dulgent to those under his command, and self-denying in all 
that personally regarded himself, his enthusiasm for the cause 
he served was such, that during nearly two years that he had 
been the accepted lover of Doiia Gertrudis Olana, this was 
only the second time he had left his regiment for a few days' 
visit to his affianced bride. &e had arrived at Logrono the 
preceding day from a town lower down the Ebro, where the 
battalion he commanded was stationed ; and Don Torribio, 
with whom he was a great favourite, had lost no time in titking 
him out to the Retiro ; nor, perhaps, were the lovers sorry to 
leave the noise and bustle of the town for this calm and 
peaceful retreat. 

It was about an' hour after sunset, and Don Torribio sat 
dozing in an arm-chair, with his old black dog Moro coiled up 
at his feet, and his niece Teresa beside him, busying herself 
in the arrangement of a bouquet of choice flowers, while at the 
other end of the balcony Gertrudis and her lover were looking 
out upon the garden. The silence was unbroken, save by the 
splashing noise of the fountain as it fell back upon the water- 
lilies that covered its basin. The moon was as yet concealed 
behind the high ground to the right of the house ; but the sky 
m that direction was lighted up by its beams, and the outline 
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of every tree and bush on the sunmiit of the hill was defined 
and cut out against the clear blue background. Suddenlr 
Gertrudis called her companion's attention to the neigbbour- 
ing mountain. ** See, Ignacio !" exclaimed she, " yonder 
bush on the very highest point of the hill ! Could not one al- 
most fancy it to be a man with a gun in his hand ? and that 
clump of leaves on the top bough might be the &otna of one of 
those horrid Carlists ?*' 

While ^he spoke, the officer ran his .eye along the ridge of 
the hill, and started when he caught sight of the object pointed 
out by Gertrudis ; but before he could reply to her remark, 
she was called away by her father. At that moment the sup- 
posed bu^h made a sudden movement, and the long hUglt 
barrel of a musket glittered in the moonbeams. The next in- 
stant the figure disappeared as suddenly as though it had auok 
into the earth. 

The Christine colonel remained for a moment gazingDnthe 
mountain, and then, turning away, joined his host and the 
ladies, who had received a summons to. supper. On reaching i 
the foot of the stairs, however, instead of following them into | 
the supper-room, he passed through the house-door, whicb 
stood open, and, after a moment's halt in the shade of tbe 
lattice portico, sprang forward with a light and noiseless step, 
and in three or four bounds found himself under one of tbe 
large chestnut trees that stood on either side the fountain. 
Keeping within the black shadow thrown by the branches, he cast 
a keen and searching glance over the garden and shrubberies, 
now partially lighted up by the moon. Nothing was moving either 
in the garden, or as far as he could see into the .adjacent 
country. He was about to return to the house, when a blow 
on the back of the head stretched him, stunned, upon the ground. 
In an instant a slip-knot was drawn tight round bis wrists, and 
his person securely pinioned by a strong cord to the tree under 
which he had been standing. A cloth was crammed into his 
mouth to prevent his calling out, and the three men who had 
thus rapidly and dexterously effected his capture, darted oft' 
in the direction of the house. 
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Desperate were the efforts made by Don Ignacio to free 
himself from his bondis, and liis struggles became almost fran- 
tic» when the sound of a scuffle in the house, followed by the 
piercing shrieSs of women, reached his ears. He succeeded in 
getting rid of the handkerchief that gagged him, but the rope 
with which his arms were bound, and that had afterwards been 
twined round his body and the tree, withstood his utmost 
efforts. In vain did he throw himself forward with all his 
strength, striking his feet furiously against the trunk of the 
tree, and writhing, his arms till the sharp cord <ut into the 
very sinew. The rope appeared rather tightened than slack- 
ened by his violence. The screams and noise in the house 
continued ; he was- sufficiently near to hear the hoarse voices 
and obscene oaths of the banditti— the prayers for mercy of 
their victims. At length the shrieks became less frequent and 
fainter,, and at last they died away entirely. 

Two hours had elapsed since Ignacio had been made pri- 
soner^ hours that to him appeared centuries. Exhausted by 
the violence of his exertions, and still more by the mental 
agony he had endured, his head fell forward on his breast, a 
cold sweat stood upon his forehead, and had it not been for the ^ 
cords that held him up, he would have fallen to the ground. 
He was roused from tiiis state of exhaustion^ and despair by 
the noise of approaching footsteps, and by the arrival of a.dozen 
men, three or four of whom carried torches. They were dressed 
in the sort of half uniform worn by the Carlist volcmtes, or 
irregular, troops ; round their waists wero leathern belts filled 
with cartridges, and supporting, bayonets and long knives, in 
many instances without sheaths. Ignatio observed with a shud- 
der, that several of the ruffians had their hands and weapons 
stained with blood.. 

*< Whom have we here ?^' exclaimed a. sallow, evil-visaged 
fellow, who wore a pair of tarnished epaulets. *' Is this the 
negro you secured at the beginning of the affair ?" 

One of the men nodded assent, and the chief bandit, taking 
a torch, passed it before the face of the captive officer. 
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" Un mititar /** exclaimed he, observing the uniform but- 
ton. " Your name and rank ?" 

Receiving no reply, he stepped a little on one side, and 
looked to the coat-cuff for the usual sign of grade. 
' " Teniente coronet!" cried he on seeing the double stripe. 

A man stepped forward, and Ignacio, who knew that death 
was the best he had to expect at the hands of these ruffians, 
and was observing their proceedings in stem silence, imme- 
diately recognized a deserter from his battalion. 

*' *Ti8 ihi Colonel Ignacio Guerra," said the man ; " he 
commands the first battalion of the Toledo regiment." 

An exclamation of surprise and pleasure burst from the Car- 
lists on hearing the name of an officer and battalion, well 
known and justly dreaded amongst the adherents of the Pre- 
tender. Their leader again threw the light of the torch on 
the features of the Christine, and gazed at him for the space 
of a minute with an expression of cruel triumph. 

" Ha !" exclaimed he, " el Coronel Guerra ! He is worth 
taking to head-quarters." 

" We shall have enough to do to get away ourselves, laden 
• as we are," said one of the men, pointing to a number of large 
packages of plunder lying on the grass hard by. " Who is to 
take charge of the' prisoner ? Not I, for one." 

A murmur among the other brigands approved this mutinous 
speech. 

'* Cuatro tiros" suggested a voice. 

" Yes," said the leader, " to bring down the enemy's pickets 
upon us. They are not a quarter of a league off. Pedro, lend 
me your knife. We will see," he added with a cruel grin, 
" how the gallant colonel will look cropped." 

A knife-blade glanced for a moment in the torchlight as it 
passed round the head of the Christine officer. 

'* Toma ! chicos V* said the savage, as he threw the ears of 
the unhappy Ignacio amongst his men. A ferocious laugh from 
the banditti welcomed this act of barbarous cruelty. 

The leader sheathed the knife twice in his victim's breast 
before restoring it to its owner ; and the Carlists, snatching 
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up their booty, disappeared in the direction of the moun- 
tains. 

At daybreak the following morning, some peasants going to 
their labour in the fields saw the body of the unfortunate officer 
still fastened to the tree. They unbound him, *and, perceiving 
some signs of life, carried him to Logrono, where they gave the 
alarm. A detachment was immediately sent out to the Retire, 
but it was too late to pursue the assassins ; and all that could 
be done was to bring in the bodies of Don Torribio, his daughter, 
and niece, who were lying dead in the supper-room. An old 
groom and two women servants had shared a like fate; the 
horses had been taken out of the stable, and the house ransacked 
of every thing valuable. 

For several weeks Ignacio Guerra wavered between life and 
death. At length he recovered ; but his health was so much 
impaired, that the surgeons forbade his again encountering the 
fatigues of a campaign. Enfeebled in body, heartbroken at 
the horrible fate of Gertrudis, and foreseeing the speedy ter- 
mination of the war, consequent on the concluded treaty of Ber- 
gara, he threw up his commission, and left Spain to seek for- 
getfulness of his misfortunes in foreign travel. 



In all French towns of any consequence, and in many whose 
small size and population would almost class them under the 
denomination of villages, there is some favourite spot serv- 
ing as an evening lounge for the inhabitants, whither, on Sun- 
days and fete-days especially, the belles and tUganta of the 
place resort, to criticise each other's toilet, and parade up and 
down a walk varying from one to two or three hundred yards 
in extent. 

The ancient city of Toulouse is, of course, not without its 
promenade, although but poor taste has been evinced in its se- 
lection ; for, while on one side of the town soft well-trimmed 
lawns, cool fountains, and magnificent avenues of elm and plane 
trees, are abandoned to nursery-maids and their charges, the 
rendezvous of the fashionables of the pleasant capital of Lan- 
guedoc is a parched and dusty alUe, scantily sheltered by trees 
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of recent growth, extending from the canal. to the open eqnare 
formerly known as the Place d'Angouldrae, but since 1830 re- 
baptized by the name of the revolutionary patriarch General 
Lafayette. 

It was a Sunday evening of the month of August 1840. and 
the All^e Lafayette was more than usually crowded. After a 
day of uncommon sultriness,- a fresh breeze had sprung up, and 
a. little before sundown the fair Toulousaines had deserted their 
darkened and artificially cooled rooms, and flocked to the pro- 
menade. The walk was^ thronged with gaily attired ladies, 
smirking, dandies, and officers in full dress. In the fields on 
the further side of the canal, a number of men of the working- 
classes, happy in their respite from the toils of the week, were 
singing in. parts, with all the musical taste and correctness of 
ear for which the inhabitants of that part of France are noted.; 
while, on the broad boulevard .that traverses the lower end of 
the alleCr a crowd of recruits whom the conscription had re- 
cently called under the colours, stood gazing in open-mouthed 
astonishment. and infinite. delight at some rudely constructed 
bootha and shows, outside of. which, clown, and paillasse were 
rivalling each other in the broad, humour, of their. Icuzi. Par- 
ties of students, easily recognizable by their eccentric and ex- 
aggerated sty^e of dress, and the loud tone of their, conversa- 
tion, were seated outside the cafes and ice-rooms, or circulatiog 
under the trees, puffing. forth clouds of tobacco smoke ; and on 
the road round the all4e, open carriages^^smart tilburies, and 
dapper horsemen, were eareeiing. 

Amongst the various groups thronging, the promenade was 
one, which, in Hyde Park or on the Paris boulevards, would 
have attracted some notice ; but the persons composing it were 
of a class too common of late years in the south of France to 
draw upon them any attention from the loungers in the AUee 
Lafayette. The party in question consisted of three men, who, 
by their bronzed complexions, ragged mustaches, and sullen, 
dogged countenances, as well as their whole air. and toumure, 
were easily distinspiishable as belonging to the exiled and dis- 
appointed faction of the Spanish Pretender. Their threadbare 
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costume still exhibited signs of their late military employment, 
probably from a lack of means to replace it by any other gar- 
ments. The closely buttoned blue frock of one of them still had 
upon its shoulders the small lace straps used to support the 
epaulets, and another wore for head-dress a boinat with its large 
starlike tassel of silver cord. The third and most remarkable 
of the party, was a man in the prime of life and strength, whose 
countenance bore the impress of every bad passion. It was one 
of those faces sometimes seen in old paintings of monkish in- 
quisitors, on viewing which, one feels inclined to suspect that 
the artist has outdone and exaggerated nature. The expression 
of the cold, glassy, grey eye, and thin, pale, compressed lips,, 
was one of unrelenting cruelty ; while the coarsely moulded ' 
chin and jaw gave a sensual character to the lower part of the 
face. The scar of a sabre-cut extended from the centre of the 
forehead nearjy to the upper lip, partly dividing the iiose, and 
giving a hideously distorted and unnatural appearance to that 
feature. The man's frame was bony and powerful ; the loose 
sheepskin-jacket he wore was thrown open, and through the 
imperfectly fastened shirt-front, it might be seen that his breast 
was covered with a thick felt of matted hair. 

It was the moment of the brief twilight of southern France. 
The Carlists had reached the upper end of the walk, and, turn- 
ing round, began to descend it again three abreast, and with 
the man who has been particularly described in the centre. On 
a sudden the latter stopped short, as though petrified. His 
countenance, naturally sallow, became pale as ashes, and, as if 
to save himself from falling, he clutched the arm of one of his 
^mpanions with a force that made him wince again, while he 
gazed with distended eyeballs on a man who had halted within 
half-a-dozen paces. The person whose aspect produced this 
Medusa-like effect upon the Carlist was a man about thirty 
years of age, plainly but elegantly dressed, and of a prepossess- 
ing, but somewhat sickly, countenance, the lines of which were 
^ow working under the influence of some violent emotion. The 
only peculiarity in his appearance was a black silk band, which,. 
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passing under his chin, was brought up on both sides of the 
head, and fastened on the crown under the hat. 

" Que tienesy Sangrador ? What ails thee, man ?" inquired 
the Carjists of their terror-stricken companion, addressing him 
hy tk-nom-de-guerre which he doubtless owed to his bloody 
deeds or disposition. At that moment the stranger sprang like 
a bloodlwund into the centre of the group. In an instant EI 
Sangrador w.as on the ground, his assailant's knee upon his 
breas|;, and. his throat compressed by two nervous hands, which 
bade fair to perform the office of a bowstring on the prostrate 
man. AH this jiad {passed in far less time than is required to 
narrate it, and the astonishment of the Carlists at their com- 
rade's terror and this sudden attack, was such, that, Although 
men of action and energy, they were for a moment paralyzed, 
and thought not of rescuing their friend from the iron gripe in 
which he was held. Already bis eyes were bloodshot, his face 
purple, and his tongue protruding from his mouth, when a gen- 
darme came up,. and aided by half-a-dozen of those agents who, 
in plain scjothes, half-spy and Ijalf-rpoliceman, are to be found 
in every place of public jesort in Prance, succeeded, but not 
without difficulty,, in rescuing the. Carlist from the fierce clutch 
of his foe, who. clung to him with .bijll-dog tenacity till they 
were actually drawn asunder by n^ain force. 

" Qanallo! infamer' shouted the stranger, .as he writhed 
and struggled in the hands of his guards. ** By yonder villain 
have all my hopes in life been blasted-^^-an ^or^ mistress 
outraged and murdered, myself tortured m^ rajatttated !*' And, 
j^earing off the black fillet that encircled his head, it was seen 
'that his. ears h ad been cut off. A murmur of horror ram through 
.jthe crowd which this scene had assembled. ^* Andl sh$ll I not 
have. revenge V shouted Igna<^io (for he it was) in a voice ren- 
dered shrill by furious passion. And by a violent ^brt he 
^again jvsarly succeeded in shaking- off the ra^n who h^ld him. 

£1 Sangrador, whose :*firBt terror had probably be^n caused 
by astonishment at seeing one whom he firmly 1;>elieve*d num- 
'^ered witji the dead, had now recovered from bis alarm. 

" Adios, Don Ignacio," cried he with a sneer, as he walked 
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away between two gendarmes, while his enemj was hurried 
off in another direction. 

The following day El Sangrador was sent to a dep6t of 
Spanish emigrants in the interior of France. On his. departure , 
the authorities, who had made themselves acquainted with the 
particulars of this dramatic incident, released Don Ignacio from 
confinement ; but he was informed that no passport would be 
giyen him to quit Toulouse unless it were for the Spanish frontier. 



At the distance of a few leagues from the town of 01eron> 
and in one of the wildest parts of the Pyrenees, is a difficult 
pass, scarcely known, except to smugglers and i^ard-hunter^, 
whose hazardous avocations make them acquainted with the 
most hidden recesses of these rugged and picturesque moun- 
tains. Towards the close of the summer of 1841, this defile 
was occasionally traversed by adherents of the £z-Queen- 
Regent Christina, entering Spain secretly and in small parties, 
to be ready to take share in the abortive attempt subsequently 
made to replace the reins of government in the hands of Fer- 
dinand's widow. Not a few Carlists also, weary of the mono- 
tonous inactive life they were leading in France, prepared to 
join the projected insurrection; and, leaving the towns in whi<h 
a residence had been assigned them, sought to gain the Spani^l^ 
side of the Pyrenees, where they might lie perdus until the 
moment for active operations arrived, subsisting in the mean- 
while by brigandage and. other lawless means. Owing to the 
negligence, either accidental or intentional, of the French 
authorities, these adventurers usually found little difficulty in 
reaching the line of demarcation between the two frontiers ; 
but it was there their troubles began, and they had to use the 
greatest precaution to avoid falling into the hands of the Span- 
ish carabineroa and light troops posted along the frontier, 

Among those intended to take a share in the rebellion, 'Don 
Ignacio Guerra occupied a prominent place. Being.weU known 
to the Spanish Go?emment as a devoted adherent of Christina, 
it would have been in vain for him to have atten^pted entering 
Spain by one of the ordinary roads. Repairing to Oleron, 
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tberefore, he procured himself a guide, and one of the small 
but sure-footed horses of the Pyrenees, and, after a wearisome 
march among the mountains, arrived about dusk at a cottage, 
or rather hovel, built on a ledge of rock, within half an hour's 
walk of the Spanish frontier. Beyond this spot the road was 
impracticable for a horse, and dangerous even for a pedestrian, 
and Don Ignacio had arranged to send back his guide and 
horse, and proceed on foot ; in which manner, also, it was 
easier to avoid falling in with the Spanish troops. The night 
was fine, and having had the road minutely explained to him 
by his peasant guide, Ignacio had no doubt of finding himself, 
in a few hours, at a village where shelter and conceahnent 
were prepared for him. Leaving the horse in a sort of shed, 
that afforded shelter to two or three pigs, the Christine officer 
entered the hut, followed by his guide and by a splendid wolf- 
dog, an old and faithful companion of his wanderings. It was 
some seconds, however, before their eyes got sufficiently ac- 
customed to the dark and smoky atmosphere of the place, to 
distinguish the objects it contained. The smoke came ^m 
a fire of green wood, that was smouldering under an enormous 
chimney, and over which a decrepit old woman was irying ted- 
loua or maize-meal cake, in grease of a most suspicious odour. 
The old lady was so intent on the preparation of this delicacy, 
a favourite food of the Pyrenean mountaineers, that it was 
with difficulty she could be prevailed upon to prepare some- 
thing more substantial for the hungry travellers. Some smoied 
goats' flesh and acid wine were at length obtained, and, after 
a hasty meal, Ignacio paid his guide, and resumed his perilous 
journey. The moon had not yet risen, the night was dark, the 
paths rugged and difficult, and the troops on the alert ; to avoid 
falling in with the enemy, or down a precipice, so much card 
and attention were necessary, that nearly three hours had 
elapsed before Ignacio perceived that his dog had not followed 
him from the cottage. The animal had gone into the stable 
and lain down beside his master's horse, doubtless imagining, 
by that sort of half-reasoning instinct which dogs possess, that, 
as long as the horse was there, the rider would not be far off. 
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Ignado's first impulse, on discovering the absence of his four- 
footed companion, was to return to the cottage ; but the risk in 
so doing was extreme, and as he felt certain his guide would 
take care of the dog, and that he should get it at some future 
day, he resolved to pursue his joumej. Meantime the night 
became darker and darker, thick clouds had gathered, and hung 
low, there was no longer the slightest trace or indication of a 
path, and the darkness preventing him from finding certain 
landmarks which he had been told to observe, he was obliged 
to walk on nearly at hazard, and soon became aware that he 
had lost his way. To add to his difficulties, the low growlings 
of distant thunder were heard, and some large drops of rain felL 
A violent storm was evidently approaching, and Ignacio quick- 
ened his pace in hopes of finding some shelter before it came 
on, resolving to wait at all risks till daylight before continuing 
his route, lest he should nm, as it were, blindfolded into the 
very dangers he wished to avoid. A sort of cliff or wall of rock 
he had for some time had on his left hand, now suddenly ended, 
and a scene burst on his view which to him was common-place 
enough., but would have appeared somewhat strange to a person 
unaccustomed to such sights. The mountain, which had been 
steep and difficult to descend, now began to slope more gra- 
dually as it approached its base. On a sort of shelving plateau 
of great extent, a number of charcoal-burners had established 
themselves, and, as the most expeditious way of clearing the 
ground, had set light in various places to the brushwood and 
furze that clothed this part of the mountain. To prevent, how- 
ever, the ^conflagration from extending too far, they had pre- 
viously, with their axes, cleared rings of several feet wide around 
the places to which they set fire. The bushes and furze they 
rooted up were thrown into the centre, and increased the blaze. 
In this manner the entire mountain side, of which several hun- 
dred acres were overlooked from the spot where Ignacio stood, 
appeared dotted with brilliant fiery spots of some fift/ feet in 
diameter, the more distant ones assuming a lurid blood-red look, 
seen through the fog and mist that had now gathered over the 
mountain. Ignacio approached the nearest of the fires, lighted 
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close to a crag that almost overhung it, and that offered a suffi- 
cient shelter from the rain, which had begun to descend in tor- 
rents. Throwing himself on the ground with his feet towards 
the flames, he endeaTOured to get a little sleep, of which he 
stood much in need. But it was in vain. The situation in 
which he found himself suggested thoughts that He was unable 
to drive away. Gradually a sort of phantasmagoria passed be- 
fore his " mind's eye,*' wherein the various even tr of his life, 
which, although a short one, had not the less been sadly event- 
ful, were represented in vivid colours. He thought of his child- 
hoodj spent in thesunny vegas of Andaliisia-'-of the companions 
of his military studies, high-spirited, free-hearted lads, of whom 
some had achieved honours and fame, but by far the greater part 
had died upon the battle-field — ^the circle round the bivouac 
fire, the merry laugh of the insouciant Boldier — the din and ex- 
citement of the fight— the exultation of victory^ and the well- 
won and highly relished pleasures of the garrison town after se- 
vere duty in the field ; — ^the graceful form of Gertrudis now 
flitted across the picture— her jetty hair braided over her pure 
white forehead, the light of her swimming " eye, that mocked 
her coal-black veil," flashing from under the mantilla. Her 
father, with his portly figure and good-humoured countenance, 
was beside her. They smiled at Ignacio, and seemed to beckon 
to him. So life-like was the illusion of his fancy, that he could 
almost have sprung forward to join them. But again there was 
a change. A large and handsome room, a well-covered table 
— all the appliances of modem luxury — opiate and crystal spark- 
ling in the brilliant lights — a happy cheerful party surrounding 
the board. Alas, for the tragedy enacted upon this stage ! The 
hand of the spoiler was there — blood and women's screams, di- 
shevelled hair and men's deep oaths, the wild and broken accents 
of despair, the coarse jest and ferocious exultation of gratified 
brutality. And then all was dark and gloomy as a winter's 
night, and through the darkness was seen a grave-stone, sha- 
dowy and spectral, and a man still young, but with heart 
crushed and hopes blighted, lying .prostrate before it, his breast 
heaving with convulsive sobs of agony, until at length he rose 
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nd moved sadlj awaj,.to l)ecoine an exile and a wanderer in 
fbreign land*. 

Maddened by these reflections, Ignacio started to his feet^ 
nd was about to rush' into the storm, and fly, he knew not whi- 
her, from his own thoughts, when he suddenly became aware 
f the presence of a man within a few yards of him. The pro« 
ecting crag, under which he had sought a shelter, extended 
Jl along^' one side of the fire. In one corner an angle of the 
'ock threw a deep shadow, in which Ignacio now stood, and was 
Hub enabled,' without being seen himself^ to observe the new 
;omer, who seated himself on a block of stone close to the 
fire. As he did so, the flame, which had been deadened by 
the rain, again burned up brightly, and threw a strong light 
oix the featidres of Ihe stranger. They were those of 17 'S<m- ^ 
grader. 

With stealthy pace, and trembling at'evTery step, lest his 
prey should take the alarm, and even yet escape h'iin, Ignacio 
stole towards his mortal foe. The noise of the storm, which 
stilt raged furiously, enabled him to get within five paces of 
him without being heard. He then halted, and silently cock- 
ing a pistol,' remained for some time motionless as a statue. 
Now that his revenge was within his grasp, he hesitated to 
take it, not fibm any relenting weakness, but because the 
speedy death it' was in his power to give, appeared an inade- 
quate punishment— *a paltry vengeance. Had he seen his 
enemy torn by wild horses, or broken on the wheel, his burn- 
ing thirst for revenge would hardly have been slaked ; and an 
easy, painless death by knife or bullet, he looked upon as a 
boon rather than a punishment: An end was put to his. hesi- 
tation by the Carlist himself, who, either tormented by an evil 
conscience, or oppressed by one of those unaccountable and 
mysterious presentiments that sometimes warn us of impending 
danger, became restless, cast uneasy glances about him, and at 
last, tumiiig round, found himself face to faice with Ignacio. 
Almost before Ke recognised him, a hand was on his collar, and 
the muzzle of a pistol crammed into his ear. The click of the 
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lock was heard, but no discharge ensued. The rain had damped 
the powder. Before Ignacio could draw his other pistol, tlie 
Carlist grappled him fiercely, and a terrible struggle com- 
menced. Their feet soon slipped upon the wet rock, and they 
fell, still grasping each other's throats, foaming with rage, and 
hate, and desperation. The fire, now nearly out, afibrded 
little light for the contest ; but as they rolled over the smoul- 
dering embers, clouds of sparks arose, their clothes and hair 
were burned, and their faces scorched by the heat. The Car- 
list was unarmed, save with a clasp-knife, which being in his 
pocket, was useless to him ; for had he ventured to remove one 
hand from the struggle even for a moment, he would have 
given his antagonist a fatal advantage. At length the con- 
test seemed about to terminate in favour of Ignacio. He got 
his enemy under, and knelt upon his breast, while, with a 
charred, half-burned branch which he found at hand, he dealt 
furious blows upon his head. Half-blinded by the smoke and 
heat, and by his own blood, the Carlist felt the sickness of 
death coming over him. By a last effort he slipped one hand, 
which was now at liberty, into his pocket, and immediately 
withdrawing it, raised it to his mouth. His teeth grated upon 
the blade of the knife, and the next instant Ignacio, with a 
long deep sob, rolled over among the ashes. The Carlist rose 
painfully and with difficulty into a sitting posture, and with a 
grim smile gazed upon his enemy, whose eyes were glazing, 
and features settling into the rigidity of death. But the con- 
queror's triumph was short-lived. A deep bark was heard, and 
a moment afterwards a wolf-dog, drenched with mud and rain, 
leaped into the middle of the embers. Placing his black 
muzzle on Ignacio's face, he gave a long deep howl, which was 
succeeded by a growl like that of a lion, as he sprang upon the 
Carlist. 

The morning after the storm, when the charcoal-burners re- 
turned to their fires, they found two dead bodies amidst the 
ashes. One of them had a stab in his breast, which had caused 
his death. The other was frightfully disfigured, and bore 
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.arks of the fangs of some savage animal. In that wild dis- 
ict, the skirmishing-ground of smugglers and dtmomiers, the 
ountaineers think little of such occurrences. A hole was dug, 
.e bodies thrown into it ; and a cross, rudely cut upon the 
>ck, alone marks the spot where the midnight conflict took 



RECOLLECTIONS OF A RAMBLE THROUGH THE 
BASQUE PROVINCES IN 1836-8. 



MARTIN ZURBANO. 

This partizan, who- has now- attained [a high rank in the 
Spanish service, was, at the time I speak of, a lientenant-oolo- 
nel of Cuerpos FrancoSy with the rank of a major in the armj. 
He was a very independent personage, refused honours and 
decorations, wore no uniform, aifeeted an extreme simplicity, not 
to say negligence, of dress, and appeared to entertain some de- 
gree of contempt for the troops of the line, who, certainly, as 
far as daredevil courage went, did not in many instances equal 
, the band of desperadoes he commahded. There was a eurioos 
sort of equality prevailing in his^corps, great familiarity amongst 
officers and men off duty, although in the field the latter were 
perfectly obedient, or if not, Martin, as they all called him j knew 
very well how to make them so. Not a man or officer but 
quaked when they saw his brow contracting into the thousand 
small wrinl^es, and his deep- set grey eyes emitting those flashes 
that with him wer&^ure indications of a coming storm. On une 
occasion some of his men were rummaging the houses of a vil- 
lage ; he was retiring after a reconnoissance, and the Carlists 
were following him up in some force; but at a respectful dis- 
tance. The bugles had twice sounded -to recall the stragglers, 
but they still lingered — Zurbano instantly gave orders to fire 
upon them. This was immediately done, and, although I do 
not suppcSe there was a very careful aim taken, for nobody 
was hit, the whistling of the balls brought the plunderers back 
to their ranks at dcmble-quick. They were fired at till they 
arrived within a hundred yards of the main body, and came 
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up sbouting for mercy, only to be welcomed by a sbower of 
blows from the flat of their officers' sabres. Had they remained 
one moment longer in the village, they would have been taken 
or slain by the^ Carlists. 

Whoever has seen a ferret rat-hunting may form some idea 
of Zurbano when he got on the trail' of the Carlists. There 
was all the desperate eagerness and haste, the headlong and 
inveterate fury with which that animal attacks its prey. Once, 
when heading a charge of cavalry against three or four Carlist 
companies,. who were drawn up in a plain amongst some scat- 
tered trees, a parapet and wide ditch, only visible on very near 
approach, barred his progress when not thirty paces from the 
enemy, who poured in a. volley, and began to retire leisurely 
towards the mountains. Zurbano's face became livid with 
rage and disappointment, and swearing one of the most blas- 
phemous of the many blasphemous oaths in the Spanish lan- 
guage, he threw himself from his horse, and literally began to 
tear with hands, and feet, and nails, almost with his teeth, at 
a quantity of stones and brushwood employed by the enemy to 
stop a gap through which he might have passed. Before an 
opening could be made, however, the Carlists were out of his 
reach, or it would probably have fared badly with them ; for he 
was in no mood to give quarter. 

I made his acquaintance at Vittoria, and seeing, that I took 
an interest in his wild and adventurous mode of warfare, he 
invited me to accompany him on his next sortie. To this I 
willingly assented, and three or four nights after received a 
message, saying that he was going ^o march at two in the 
morning. I took care to be exact, and at the hour stated we 
moved out of the town. I soon learned- that his object was 
to cut off a troop of cavalry which each morning passed a cer- 
tain spot on its way to relieve pi<;kets. An hour before day- 
break we were in our ambush ; the infantry lying down in a 
dry ditch, and the thirty horses, which composed all» Zurbano's 
cavalry, concealed as much as possible behind some straggling 6- 
bushes and trees. We waited till sunrise, but the enemy did 
not appear, having probably taken some other road, or perhaps 
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having received warning of the ambuscade. The day being 
once well broken, Zorbano knew it was useless waiting any 
longer, for there was not sufficient cover to prevent his men 
being seen, unless favoured by the twilight. Not to have it 
said he had been out for nothing, he resolved to stretch out in 
the direction of the mountains that bound the plains of Tittom 
to the north, and see what fortune might send him. 

The sun had just risen above the hills, and was gilding eveiy 
object around. The infantry crept out of their ditch, wiped 
the dew ^m their musket-barrels, and fell in ; the cavalrj 
dismounted and tightened their girths, and one or two ofSceis 
ascended an adjacent knoll, and began inspecting the surround- 
ing country with their field-glasses. Amidst all this note of 
preparation, I was somewhat taken aback by a figure that I 
suddenly perceived standing near me. Fancy a man of seven 
or eight-and-twenty, full six feet high, meagre enough to have 
personated Don Quixote, or the apothecary in Romeo and Ju- 
liet, cased in a complete suit of rusty black that fitted him very 
tightly, a broad brimmed black hat on his head, and gaiters of 
thick tan-coloured leather buttoned over his pantaloons, and 
reaching up to the knees. He had a cana/rMy or belt full of 
cartridges, round his waist, and was leaning on a well-cleaned 
and servicelike-looking musket. But his face was the most 
striking part of him. His features were as thin as the rest of 
his person, and his brown skin was stretched tight over an 
aquiline nose and strongly-defined cheekbones ; while his eye 
had a steady voile look, that one felt sure would be exchanged 
for fierce and flashing gkmces when the moment for energetic 
action arrived. I never saw a countenance more indicative of 
strong resolution and fiery passions, not softened, but re- 
strained and shadowed over, as it were, by the grave and re- 
served expression which it is 6ne of the earliest studies of the 
Boman Catholic priests to acquire. At this moment one of the 
officers who had been looking out from the neighbouring hil- 
'lock came running down, having descried some Carlists and 
armed peasants in a village about a league offi He put himself 
at the head of a company of infantry, and away they went at 
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a sort of swinging trot, while the remainder prepared to follow 
at a more deliberate pace* My priest (for a priest he was, al- 
though, I believe, he no longer exercised the functions of one,. 
Taut, on the contrary, was living Terj uncanonically at Vittoria 
with a young and handsome widow) — ^my priest then drew the 
bucMe of his canana a hole or two tighter, threw his heavy 
muslset on his shoulder with one hand, as though it had been 
a feather, and started off in front of all, with strides that might 
have made him a dangerous rival for Captaiit Baxclay. In a 
few minutes the Carlista began firing very long shots, which 
took no effect, and which their opponents did not return. Pre- 
sently, however, the latter arrived close to the village, consist- 
ing of thirty or forty straggling houses* built in a sort of 
orchard, across the middle of which a low earthen parapet had 
been raised. From behind this parapet the Carlists fired. The 
popping now became sharp, but did not last long ; and when 
Zurbano, to whom I had attached myself, arrived at the vil- 
lage, the Carlists had run for it, leaving five dead bodies, 
stripped as bare as my hand, according to their custom, and 
nine prisoners, in the power of the guerillas. Four of Zur- 
bano's men were lolled, and some others wounded. The pri- 
soners were wild haggard-looking wretches, that seemed half 
starved, and were dressed in peasant's clothes, tattered and 
dirty, and some without shirts. They looked like beggars and 
lazzaroni cut out of some picture of Murillo's. Four of them 
were mere boys of fifteen or sixteen. They had all fought like 
devils, however, or they might easily have escaped ; but they 
had stuck to the parapet, loading and firing, till their oppo- 
nents had actually jumped over and surrounded them. I 
caught a sight of my friend the priest, his mouth black from 
biting cartridges, and his hat burnt and perforated by a bullet 
that had been fired point-blank at him, but had fortunately 
missed his head. He now exchanged the damaged castor for 
a scarlet hoina, which gave him a still queerer look than be- 
fore. 

Some bread and wine were found in the village, and distri- 
buted to the men. It was now past noon, and as there seemed 
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nothing more to be done, we set out on our return to Vittoria, 
followed up^ as usual, by the Catlists, who kept firing long shots, 
and making the surrounding hills ring with their yellings and 
wild screams of laughter, like so many Mohawks. They kept 
a good way in. our rear at first, but seeing that little or no no- 
tice was taken of them, grew bolder, and presently some in- 
fantry skirmishers appeared to the left of our line of march. 

'* Adelante la cavaleria!" shouted Martin, and away went 
la caval^ria de la Rioja, as they called themselves, headed bj 
young Zurbano (a lad of fifteen, but as bloody a little despe- 
rado as ever stepped), their horses' small hoofs and long slender 
fetlocks sinking into the ploughed ground at every step ; but 
notwithstanding that, getting on at a rattling pace, as all Span- 
ish horses will do, so long as there is nothing to leap in the 
way. The Carlists' ran like mad; two or three were lanced, 
but the remainder got among some gardens, and as the cavahy 
were returning from their charge at a leisurely pace, b^an 
blazing away at them. Suddenly an old sergeant, who was 
much esteemed by Zurbano, and whom I had particularl/ 
noticed for his fine Moorish head and splendid Mameluke 
mustache, dropped his reins, threw his arms jconvulsively into 
the air, and fell from his horse. He had been shot .through 
the spine, and died almost instantly. 

I rode up to Zurbano's side at the very moment that an offi- 
cer was informing him of this death. He scarce made anj 
reply in words ; but as we rode along, I noticed his features 
working and his forehead contracting, while, by the motion of 
his lips, I saw that he was cursing and swearing to himself, as 
was sometimes his custom. The man who had been killed was 
one of his oldest followers, and, I afterwards heard, had (Hioe 
saved his life in some desperate affray with custom-house offi- 
cers ; for, before the war, Zurbano had been a smuggler of 
great daring and notoriety^ 

We had now reached a small dilapidated village (Gamarra 
Mayor, I think was its name), about a couple of miles from 
Vittoria. As soon as we passed the last houses, 

^^Halto!" cried Martin. It was the first words he had 
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utter^ since tlie death of his sergeant. The little column 
halted, and Zurbano spoke a few words in alow tone to one of 
His officers, who immediately rode to the rear, and returned 
with the prisoners who had been taken a few hours previously. 

'* Arrodillarse I " said the officer. 

The poor wretches, Who appeared fagged and wearied from 
the pace at which they had been hurried along With their hands 
tied, did as they were ordered, and knelt down in line under 
the lee of an old broken wall. A score of soldiers stepped for- 
ward'to within three paces of them, and brought their muskets 
to the present. 

** Fire! " The order was obeyed, and the victims felL dead, 
scarcely moving a limb after the discharge, which had been 
60 near, tbalrsome of them had their skulls blown to pieces, and 
the grey stone of; the wall behind them was spattered with their 
brains. 

These slightsketcbes^maygive.someidea <)f the character of 
Zurbano, then only the leader of a few hundred men, but who 
did not display less energy and activity, when,.at a later period, 
called upon to command .more than .as many thousands,. or to 
crush rebellion in entire provinces by'his bold. and unsparing 
measures. Should S|»ain unfortunately relapse into a state of 
anarchy, in spite of the exertions of its present meritorious 
ruler, Zurbano would doubtless be. called upon to play an im- 
portant [part. Vast energy, complete indifference to human 
life, and utter carelessness of his own — such qualities in trou- 
Uons times, and in Spain especially, have seldom failed to pro- 
cure for. their possessor a high station or a bloody grave.* 



PORTUOUEBB AUXILIARY TROOPS AND MIUTART FUNIBHMENT. 

Returning into Vittoria one morning from an early ride on 
the Castile road, I met the Portuguese division, with their gene- 
ral, Baron (now Count) Das Antas, at their head, marching 
^m the town to the Frado. These troops, which had been 

« Written in 1812. The event haa jnstiBed tlie prediction. 
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sent into Spain by the Portuguese government to assist the 
cause of the Queen, to the success of which, howe^rer, they had 
never much opportunity of contributing, consisted of some 
artillery, a squadron of lancers, and three of chasseurs or light 
dragoons, five or six battalions of infantry of the line, and one 
of ca9adore8 or riflemen. Their equipment was so similar to 
that of British troops, that but for the absence of scarlet, and 
the tawny complexions and exuberant beards of the men, they 
might, without any great stretch of imagination, have been 
taken for a British division. Their appearance, both on parade 
and off duty, was admirable ; in the field, as I have already 
mentioned, they had little opportunity given them of shewing 
what they were made of, having been for the most part em- 
ployed on garrison duty. It was said, but I know not with 
what truth, that the ca9adore battalion had been sent into 
Spain to give it an opportunity of wiping off some stain it had 
incurred during the civil war against Don Miguel. At a sub- 
sequent period to the time I speak of, the wh(de division got 
rather roughly handled in an action with the Carlists nea^ 
Arminion, a village on the Ebro, and but for the gallantry of 
the lancers, commanded by Don Carlos de Mascarenhas, and of 
a battalion of the Spanish regiment of Almanza, that covered 
their somewhat confused retreat, they would probably have 
come oif worse than they did. 

All that was later — and on the day I speak of they were 
smart and pimpant enough, fully meriting the epithet of /»- 
chado^ which the Spaniards apply to them in ridicule of their 
stiffness and somewhat over attentiveness to the minutiae of 
dress. The bitter feeling that is so often found to exist among 
nations whose proximity should make them friends as well as 
neighbours, is very marked between Spaniards and Portuguese, 
especially among military men. I had many opportunities of 
observing this during my rambles about the seat of war, asso- 
ciating alternately with officers of both nations. The Portu- 
guese, well paid and well fed, found matter for sarcasm in the 
scanty rations, forced economy, and often shabby uniforms of 
the poor Dons, who, in their turn, looked down from the height 
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of their moral superiority upon the dapper neatness of tbeir 
allies, whose gilding had not been rubbed off in bivouacs or be- 
smirched by the smoke of the battle. 

Their bands, which were good, but rather too drumnvy even 
for military music, were hammering away in grand style — ^the 
troops all in full dress, as though for a review. I turned into 
a corn-field to see them pass. The bright morning son blazed 
down upon them, its rays glancing upon the steel and brass of 
their arms and accoutrements ; the mustacbed, soldierlike faces 
of the men, cast partly into shade by the peaks of their shakos ; 
the horses of the cavalry curveting and neighing ; plumes wav- 
ing, and sabres rattling — it was a pretty bit of military pageant, 
and I could not help acknowledging that, on parade at least, 
there was little fault to be found with the heroes of Lusitania. 
On reaching the Prado, which was neither more nor less than 
a grass field overlooking the road, surrounded by a low para- 
pet wall, and planted with some rows of trees, the troops filed 
in, and formed three sides of a square. To the centre of what 
would have been the fourth side, a guard advanced,, conducting 
a prisoner, and I now remembered having heard that a man had 
been sentenced to be flogged for an attempt to desert to the 
Oarlists. The preparations for the punishment were not long 
in making themselves visible. A large bundle or sheaf of 
sticks, freshly cut from the tsies, about three and a-half feet 
long, and at the thickest end about the circumference of a man's 
thumb, were laid upon the ground. A number of corporals and 
sergeants from the different battalions, left the ranks, piled 
their arms, and formed a line in the centre of the square. The 
charge against the prisoner and the sentence of court-martial 
were read, and the poor fellow, after being stripped of jacket 
and shirt, was tied up to a tree, near which a drummer took his 
stand. The right-hand man of the line of non-commissioned 
officers took a stick from the bundle, and applied ten or twelve 
blows on the back of the deserter ; then passed on, the rod being 
split and broken, and fell in again on the left of the floggers. 
As he gave his last blow, his place was taken by the next man, 
who delivered about the same number of cuts, and passed on in 

p 
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liiB torn, to be succeeded by another. A tap of the drum ac- 
companied each blow, and the band played all the time ; hat 
the cries and shrieks for mercy of the sufferer were heard above 
the crash of the instruments. 

I had witnessed punishments in our own senrice, but I never 
saw any cat-o'-nine tails flogging come up to the severity of 
this one. After, as far as I could judge, some four or five hun- 
dred blows, the screams of agony ceased, and it appeared to me 
the man became insensible, although I was afterwards assured 
it was not the case. The flogging continued, and the bits of 
stick as they broke off^ were wet with blood. The shoulders of 
the culprit were greatly swollen^ and had the appearance as if 
a thick cushion of raw flesh had been laid upon them. How- 
ever horrible the comparison may be, it is an exactly suitable 
one. I do not know to how many stripes the man was sen- 
tenced, nor how many he received, for I left the scene long he- 
fore it was over. At length he was unbound, and carri^ to 
the hospital on a stretcher, but died a few hours after. The 
troops marched back to their quarters, the bands playing their 
national air of ** Viva Dofia Maria," and went to breakfast with 
what appetites they might. As to mine, I am not ashamed to 
confess that it had been completely taken away. 



GARRISON TERTULIAS. 

Some of the pleasantest hours I passed during my rambles in 
Northern Spain, were spent at the tertulias in various garrison 
and depot towns. In all those places of security there were 
many officers' wives residing, while their husbands were in the 
field, and the principal amongst them had evening meetings at 
their houses, to which, when once invited, a visitor was wel- 
come so often as he thought proper to return. There is a cor- 
diality and absence of ceremony, a,franqueza (to use their own 
expressive word, which implies more than our frankness, or the 
French franchise) about Spanish hospitality, which I always 
thoiight very delightful. Hospitality it is not, according tq 
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English notions ; for we in England have a good deal the habit 
of estimating a man's hospitality by the quantity of meat and 
drink he sets one down to on entering, or before leaving his 
house. The glass of iced water, the sweetmeats, or small 
xieara of chocolate, would appear sorry refreshment to those 
habituated to the Heliogabalian dinners and suppers, without 
which it is in England deemed almost impossible to assemble a 
party of friends. 

Notwithstanding these deficiencies, the tertulias I speak of 
were very pleasant meetings. There is a total absence of af- 
fectation about Spaniards in gcineral, a desire to please, and a 
vivacity or enjouement which does not altogether ai^ord with 
the character for gravity usually attributed to them. They al* 
ways appear desirous to contribute as much as in their power 
to the amusement of the society in which they find themselves. 
Of this I have seen numerous instances in their tertulicu. Al- 
though frequently, and when the number of persons assembled is 
small, the evening passes in conversation, yet, when practicable, 
dancing, music, cards, and games of all kinds are introduced. 
If any one is present possessed of a talent which maybe exercised 
for the amusement of others, he either volunteers or is called 
upon to exhibit it, and the call is invariably met with willingness. 
In five instances out of six, perhaps, an Englishman or French- 
man requested to sing or play would make more or less diffi- 
culty before complying, the former frequently from mauvaiu 
hmte, the latter from affectation or a desire de aefaire valoir. 
Not so with the Spaniard. He takes up a guitar, sits down to 
the piano, or does anything else he is asked to do, without a 
mementos hesitation, or without a word of objection — does his 
best, and leaves off without the slightest feeling of wounded 
vanity when he sees that his efforts have ceased to amuse. 

The state of things in Spain during the war, and the uncer- 
tainty of life amongst the male portion of the societies I speak 
of, contributed also to introduce a tone of frankness and a kind 
of latsser-alleTy not exceeding, however, the limits of decorum. 
Men who are here to-day and gone to-morrow, who, before an- 
other sun has set, may be called into the field to meet a sudden 
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■nd honourable death, feel a natural desire to extract the nt- 
most real enjoyment possible from the short span of life that, 
for aught thej know, awaits them. Time becomes too precious 
to be sacrificed to the paltr j gratifications of yanity. 

Many marriages arose oat of these tertulicu, or at least were 
projected ; for during the war not many parents were willing 
to expose their daughters to become widows almost as soon aa 
they were brides. Nor is it to be supposed that the taste for 
intrigue, which forms so marked a trait of the Spanish charac- 
ter, remained dormant. On the contrary, many piquant and 
sometimes romantic incidents enriched the chrorUque 8C€mda- 
leuae of Spanish garrisons during the late civil war. One anec- 
dote, of a somewhat tragical nature, I will relate. 

In a large f<niified town of Old Castile was residing a young 
and handsome woman^ the wife of an old officer of dragoons. 
The husband, who was some thirty years older than his wife, 
had shared the triumphs and reyerses of the Peninsular war, 
from Baylen and OcaZLa to the final expulsion of the French ; 
and had also distinguished himself against the Carlists — bat 
all his seryioes had only obtained for him the rank of captain. 
His squadron formed part of a division operating in Navaire 
and Castile, and he had left his lady, Doaa Euphrasia, far 
safety, in the fortress alluded to. Her beauty was not long in 
procuring her many admirers, but none appeared to be listened 
to with any degree of favour, until a young colonel on the staff 
arrived in the town. Still the most scandal-loving could £nd 
little to say against her conduct, and were fain to content them- 
selves with supposing and hinting what they could neither 
prove nor dared openly to assert. Some one of those kind 
friends, ever ready to carry bad news, informed the husband 
of the rumours abroad on the subject of Dofla Euphrasia'^ 
conduct, adding, that her admirer was in the habit of visit- 
ing her every, evening that she did not spend at the tertuUa, 
to which they both belonged. The old officer was of a fierce 
• and jealous disposition, and painfully alive to the disparity d 
years between himself and his wife. He immediately applied 
for a few days' leave of absence ; but the division was on the 
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eye of active operations, his corps was short of officers, and his 
demand was refused. The passion of jealousy, however, was 
stronger in his breast than old habits of discipline and obe- 
dience,* and the same night he left his regiment without per- 
mission. 

Late on the evening of the second day, he pulled up his 
horse at the door of the house inhabited by Dofia Euphrasia, 
and, dismounting, hastily ascended the stairs. His wife's apart- 
ment consisted of three rooms, leading one into the other, and 
with but one entrance-door for all three. This door was fast- 
ened, but opened to his summons after a moment's delay, and 
his wife threw herself into his arms. She was pale, and there 
was some agitation visible in her manner, but that might be 
attributed to joy at his return. The officer extricated himself 
from her embrace, and passed on to the second room, and then 
to the third, where he seated himself, and remained for some 
minutes, replying, with an absent air, to DoHa Euphrasia's in- 
quiries as to the cause of his sudden arrival. During this time, 
his eyes wandered restlessly round the apartment, as though in 
search of something that their owner felt sure of ultimately 
finding. Suddenly his attention seemed fixed by a large mat- 
ting that was usually laid down in the centre of the room, but 
was now rolled up in an alcove. He turned his eyes to his 
wife's countenance. Her pale face grew yet paler under his 
^een searching gaze. 

" Q^^e Demonio /" exclaimed he with a sardonic smile, ** you 
have still that old matting here ? I am weary of the sight of 
it." 

And in an instant, and before his wife could divine his pur- 
pose, or interfere to prevent it, his sabre was drawn and passed 
thrice through the matting. A deep groan was heard, a stream 
of blood passed through the woven reeds and ran over the floor. 
The lady fell senseless to the ground. 

Three hours afterwards the old officer rode into the Caflist 
lines as a deserter. The following day the body of Colonel P. 
was privately interred, and DoSa Euphrasia entered a con- 
vent. 
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DIEGO LEON.-^THE HUSSARS DE LA PBIKGBSA. 

The first time T saw General Leon, was in a box at the Bur- 
gos Theatre. He was then colonel oommandiog ^e Princesa 
Hnssars, his name as yet little known otherwise than as a dash- 
ing cavalry officer, bat his fine person and soldierly appear- 
aaoe struck me forcibly. He was in the goigeons full-dress of 
his corps, which became him admirably ; his left breast was 
adorned with the ribands and crosses of several orders, and 
amongst them dangled a miniature model of the gold- headed 
cane, which is the sign of field-officers' rank in Spain. Leon 
was the Murat of the Spanish army — the same love of display 
and military finery, the same headlong courage, and the same 
good fortune and address in getting out of the scrapes into which 
his temerity would now and then bring him. I heard, but can- 
not vouch for its authenticity, the following account of the way 
in which he entered the service. At the commencement of the 
Carlist war, his father, who was a very large landed proprietor, 
and strenuous liberal in politics, raised a troop of cavalry on 
his estates, mounted and equipped it at his own erpense, and 
sent it up to Madrid in charge of his son, who, on arriving at 
the capital, received a captain's commission, and was confirmed 
in his command. 

He made himself remarked by his courage and natural mili- 
tary talents, and soon rose to the rank of colonel. The Prin> 
eesa Hussars, now known as the hussars of Luehana, of which 
he then took command, were formed at the beginning of the 
war by drafts from various cavalry regiments, whose colonels, 
as may be supposed, took care not to send away their best men. 
The consequence was, that this regiment had in it more tnauvai» 
mijets than perhaps any other in the army, and, moreover, 
gained itself a reputation of cowardice by its conduct on one 
or two occasions. Leon soon accomplished a reform ; and as 
the hussars were mostly fine men and the horses good, he had 
not been colonel a year, before they ranked with the very best, 
as they had before been some of the worst, of the Spanish 
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cavalry. The uniform was very showy, although, perhaps, not 
the very best in the world for service and bivouacs. The over> 
alls light-blue, jacket yellow, and pelisse a milk-white, braided 
with black and gold. The head-dress, though not strictly hus- 
sar, was a very judicious one — a light shako, of smaller cir- 
cumference at the top than round the head, with a blue and 
white plume. In their undress, the men, owing to their yellow 
jackets, had rather a quarantine or canary-bird look, but nothing 
could be more elegant than the taut-ensemble when on parade. 
Like all the light cavalry tf*egiments during the late war, they 
carried lances, and Leon introduced the custom of having their 
decorations embroidered on their lance flags. 

When Leon was promoted to the command of a division, 
the hussars were attached to Espartero's corps d^armSe, and 
with him did not lade opportunities of distinction. It was with 
a handful of this regiment, and a few English lancers, that 
Espartero captured nearly three thousand men of Count Negri's 
division. He came up with them in the grey of the morning, 
on a piece of table-land in the mountains of Soria ; and the 
Carlists, worn out by forced marches, and thinking the whole 
Christino army was upon them, threw down their arms without 
firing a shot. It was some time, however, before the main body 
came up — for Espartero had ridden forward and effected the 
capture with his escort — and for two hours a couple of hundred 
cavalry had to keep, at least, twelve times as many prisoners. 
In the action before Peiiacerada, in 1838, the hussars made a 
brilliant charge. Several skirmishes had occurred on the two 
days preceding the general action, and the conduct of one 
or two of the squadrons had not been very good — that which 
was considered the crack squadron had fairly run from the ene- 
my, leaving their commander, Colonel Gurrea (now Espar- 
tero's secretary), with scarcely a dozen men and officers, to meet 
the Carlist cavalry who were coming up. Gurrea, a most gal- 
lant fellow, brought up in England, and a good deal of an Eng- 
lishman in some respects, burst into a passion of tears on see- 
ing the conduct of his men, and cursing them for cowards, 
spurred forward to meet a certain death. Fortunately another 
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squadron charged down, and brought him off. On the daf 
of the decisive action, however, the hussars redeemed tiieir 
character. A brigade of cavaby, of which they formed the 
principal part, received orders to charge the enemy's eentre, 
which had already sustained some loss, but was strongly posted, 
with some uneven ground and low mud parapets in front of the 
infantry and artillery, the cavalry being on the flanks. The 
Christinos charged up in beautiful style, but the enemy reserved 
their fire until they came within a very short distance, and 
then welcomed them with such a deadly volley from their field- 
pieces and musketry, that the line of cavalry was checked for 
an instant as suddenly as though an iron wall had been raised 
up before it. More than one look was thrown over the shoul- 
der, more than^ne hand gave a half turn to the bridle-rein. 
At that moment Espartero came up, and at a glance saw that 
the fate of the day was at stake. *' He drew a deep breath," 
said an officer who was present, and who afterwards described 
the scene to me, *' and then ' A elloa ! La gloria es la wuestra !* 
shouted he, in a voice that was heard above the infernal din of 
the fight. Waving his sabre, and driving the rowels into the 
sides of his splendid English charger, he dashed forward the 
very first man. * Viva Espartero V shouted the Christinos, and 
the next moment the Carlist infantry was broken and ridden 
over, the guns taken, and we scampering over the country, 
cutting the cavalry to pieces." 

This action, although apparently not more important than 
fifty others lost and won during the war, had indirectly a great 
influence on the aflairs of Spain ; for, in consequence of it, 
the Carlist general-in-chief, whose name I now forget, left 
the command, and the man sent to replace him was Rafael 
Maroto, by whose subsequent treachery (for, although greatly 
palliated by circumstances, treachery it must be called) an end 
was put to a war which might otherwise have raged to the pre- 
sent time. 

When Espartero went up to Madrid from Valencia in Sep- 
tember 1840, he was for a part of the way escorted only by 
eight or ten dragoons. Leon was then in command of a por- 
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tion of the army which had not yet withdrawn its allegiance 
from Christina. A partisan commanding a strcmg body of 
guerillas, and who also held out for the Queen-mother, placed 
an ambuscade in a mountainous part of the road, with the in- 
tention of ridding the country of a man whom the Christinos 
began to look upon as a traitor. Leon heard of this just in 
time to send an express forbidding the guerilla to interrupt 
Espartero's journey. If Espartero was afterwards informed 
of this circumstance — and I have been assured that he was so 
— ^it must have cost him no small struggle, a year later, to 
sign the death-warrant of a man who had behaved so gene- 
rously towards him. But some great example was necessary 
to strike terror into the numerous disaffected. With his well- 
won decorations glittering on his breast, with front as un- 
flinching, and voice as firm, as when commanding a charge 
against the enemy, Leon gave the fatal word, and the next 
instant was as dust of the earth. So died a victim to his 
mistaken loyalty, the brave and chivalrous Count of Belas- 
coain. 



A DUEL. 

Spaniards generally have a strong, and not unnatural, dis- 
like to see either military or civil employments in their country 
filled by foreigners, and it is rare to find a foreign ofiicer in 
any of their regiments. Sometimes, however, one meets with 
them — generally Poles. On one occasion, during ray rambles, 
I fell iu with a battalion, quartered in an insignificant Asturian 
village, in which were two foreigners, a Frenchman and a 
Pole. The former, whose baptismal name was Victor, was 
a fine handsome young fellow, well educated, and even accom- 
plished, whom a love of adventure had induced to enter the 
Spanish service. His greatest fault was one not uncommon 
among young French military men — a headlong, random way 
of talking, especially when slightly excited by wine, or other- 
wise, which frequently caused him to wound the feelings, or 
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give unintentional, bnt not the less real, offenoe to his friends 
and comrades. If remonstrated with on the sabjeet when in 
oool blood, he admitted the failing, which he would again, 
however, fall into, the rery same day perhaps, when heated by 
conversation or imtated by the least contradiction. Cyrzinski, 
the Pole, was of a widely different character. He was the 
heau'id'ial of a veteran soldier, to which name, although little 
more than forty years of age, five-and-twenty years' service 
gave him a fair title. Tall and powerful in frame, inured to 
fatigues, and skilled in all military exercises, he was not less 
terrible in the field than gentle and amiable in quarters. He 
was the best-hearted creature I ever saw, and although with 
nothing besides his pay to live upon, was ever ready to 
share his last dollar with a comrade. By disposition somewhat 
taciturn, he would sit for hours, his chin resting on his hand, 
a large German pipe in his mouth, listening to the conversa- 
tion, but rarely taking part in it. , He was still in the pnme 
of his vigour, and although the shako had worn away the 
hair from his temples and forehead, it still curled thick and 
short on the top and back of his head, while a strong and 
very light-coloured mustache contrasted with the dark hue to 
which his fine face had been tanned by the suns and rains of 
twenty campaigns. The strangest thing about him was his 
dialect. It was a mixture of some half-dozen languages, 
picked up in the various services through which he had passed, 
and no one of which, except his own, could he speak with any 
degree of accuracy. Somehow, however, he made himself 
understood ; and, as nothing ever offended him, it was often a 
source of great amusement to his comrades to laugh at old 
Cyrzlnski's polyglot idioms. 

I was acquainted with one or two officers of the battalion, 
and I determined to remain a couple of days at the viUage, to 
repose from the fatigues of a week's travelling on a Spanbh 
saddle and over detestable roads. I soon got acquainted with 
Cyrzinski ; we discovered that we had some mutual friends m 
another country, and an intimacy rapidly ensued. Although 
the village in which the battalion was quartered was a mere 
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«id]eetion of cottages, and had notbing to recommend it save 
the beauty of the smrounding scenery, I found my time pasa 
so agreeably, that I allowed several days to elapse without 
thinking of departure. The mornings v. ere spent in riding, 
walking, and lounging, with an occasional bout at the foils, or 
touch at pistol-shooting ; and in the eyening, Cyrzinski, Victor 
the Frenchman, two or three Spanish oflScers, and myself, used 
generally to meet at the quarters of one or other of the party, 
for the sake of oonyersation, and the diBcussion of a bowl of 
mulled wine. 

It was on the eighth evening after my arriyal at the village, 

and we were assembled in the room of Don Julian N , an 

officer whom I had formerly known elsewhere. For three or 
four days past, troops had been daily arriving from different 
quarters in our rear, and occupying a strong position, of which 
the village was the central and most advanced point. Several 
thousand men were assembled in the neighbouring hamlet«, or 
bivouacking in the fields ; while to our front a strong Carlist 
force had established their pickets within little more than 
musket-shot of ours. Nothing was expected for the following 
day, as both sides were waiting fnrther reinforcements, but 
an action was decidedly anticipated for the day after the 
morrow. 

We were seated, six in number, round a ponderous old 
table of black, worm-eaten oak, on which were placed a large 
bowl of coarse, yellowish earthenware, emitting a most frag- 
rant vapour of spiced wine, glasses in number sufficient, but 
no two of them of the same form or size, and a bundle of ex- 
cellent cigars. The conversation ran, as maybe supposed, 
chiefly on the movements of troops, and probabilities of an ap- 
proaching engagement. The first bowl was finished and 
aaother brought in, before a deviation was made from this 
topic, by one of the party relating an incident that had occurred 
that morning. 

An officer had ridden out from the Carlist lines, mounted on 
& superb Andalusian charger, and amused himself by canter- 
ing to and fro — not advancing, however, beyond his own 
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pickets. Suddenly the horse started at some object on the 
ground, gave a rear and a plunge that nearly unseated his 
rider, and then throwing up his head in the most approved 
style of star-gazing, started off at a furious rate in the direc- 
tion of the Christine camp. The officer tried hard to pull him 
in, but he was riding with a single-reined bridle, and, as' ill- 
luck would have it, the leather broke. The horse went on at 
the same mad pace, his rider keeping his seat but unable to 
control him, until within a hundred yards of the Christino 
picket, when a shot from one of the sentries brought the un- 
lucky officer to the ground. The horse instantly stopped, and 
stood motionless and crestfallen by his master, as though con- 
scious of and repenting the harm he had done. Some men 
went out from the picket to bring in the animal, and finding 
the officer quite dead, a shallow grave was dug, and he was 
buried where he had fallen. 

" The burial was not long doing," said one of the Spanish 
officers, a young man, and a great friend of Victor's. " The 
grave was scarce three feet deep, and coffins being, of course, 
out of the question, they just laid him in the ground in his 
shirt, as though he had been going to bed." 

" And that was too much," cried Victor, " when linen is so 
scarce amongst our poor fellows. It would be a praiseworthy 
act to dig the body up and strip it."| 

" Non pas" said Cyrzinski, gravely, " von bad ting de- 
Tajxger loa m\ieTto8—ga porte malhewr" 

" Oh, does it ! Monsieur Cyrzinski," said the Frenchman, 
who had spoken merely in jest, but was roused by the slight 
appearance of opposition. " Eh hien ! diable vtCemporte, if I 
don't do it then ; and, what's more, I'll wear the Carlist rascal's 
shirt the next time we go into action. What say you to that, 
mon Polonaii ?" 

• Cyrzinski shook his head, but made no reply. The French- 
man, who had been drinking pretty freely, but was by no 
means drunk, now filled a large tumbler with wine, and took it 
off at a draught. 
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" Gome along, Lnis," said he to his friend, " I want you to 
help me, or I shall be all night digging up the carrion." 

The young Spaniard hesitated, and did not seem half to like 
it ; but he was accustomed to yield to Victor's impetuous cha- 
racter, and they left the room together. We shouted after 
them to come back, but they paid no attention to our call ; and 
supposing it to be a joke of Victor's, and that he had gone off 
to pass the evening in the quarters of some other of his com- 
rades, we thought no more of the matter. The conyersatioB 
took a new turn. Cyrzinski laid aside his pipe, and, becomings 
unusually communicative, told us one or two strange wild stories 
of the fate of persons who had disturbed the repose of the dead. 
In his native province, he said, there was a strong belief, that 
the man who dug up a body always met an untimely death ; 
and that unless he made expiation by masses and penance, he 
never lived to see the anniversary of the day on which the 
sacrilegious act had been committed. It was easy to perceive 
that Cyrzinski himself was not altogether exempt from a belief 
in these superstitions. 

Nearly an hour had elapsed since Victor's departure, when 
there was a loud knocking at the house-door ; and a moment 
after the Frenchman burst into the room, followed by his com- 
rade, and laughing in a tone of boisterous, but, it appeared to 
me, somewhat forced gaiety. 

" We have got it,'* cried he, ** after being nearly shot by 
our own sentries, who took us for Carlist foragers, I believe." 

" Take that, bird of ill omen !" continued Victor, who, pro- 
bably from the effect of the cool air, seemed nu)re intoxicated 
than when he left the room ; and he threw a small bundle at 
Cyrzinski. The latter, not thinking what it might be, by a 
natural movement held out his hand, and caught it. As he did 
80, the bundle unrolled itself, and a shirt of beautifully fine 
linen, but stained with blood and earth, dangled from the hand 
of the Pole, who immediately let it drop. 

** C'egt une hien mauvaise plaiscmterie, Monaiewr Victor,** 
said Cyrzinski, and I could perceive the slightest possible 
sparkle of anger in his fine clear blue eye. 
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" domment ! une mauvam plawanterie ?" cried Victor, 
who had just drank off a bumper, to counteract, as he said, the 
effect of the night-damps. ** Vous trauveZy done, mauvait 
tout ce que je fats ce 8oir. You seem to think that you are to 
be a lawgiver amongst ub» and that we are only to do what you 
approve of. Is not that the case, Master Cyrzinski ?" 

To this accusation, than which there could not have been a 
more unfounded one, the Pole made no answer, but continued 
puffing atiiis pipe. I observed that the whiffs of smoke fol- 
lowed each other with greater rapidity than usual ; but his 
features betrayed no emotion, although the bullying tone, rather 
than the words, of the Frenchman could not be otherwise than 
galling to him. 

** Beponds-moiy done /" shouted Victor, who had just drunk 
enough to be very quarrelsome, and who was doubly incensed 

by the calm coolness of Cyrzinski. ** Answer me, or by G 

I will throw my glass in your face I" 

Victor was standing opposite the Pol6 with a half-emptj 
tumbler in his hand ; and whether it was done intentionallj, 
or whether, in the vehemence of his anger, he involuntarilj 
suited the action to the word, I cannot say ; but as he spoke, 
the glass flew across the table, and smashed against the oppo- 
site wall — Cyrzinski receiving part of the contents in his face. 

I never saw any thing more truly dignified than the Pole's 
look and manner as he rose from his seat, and, wiping the wine- 
stains from his sun-burnt face and mustaches, addressed Victor, 
who still continued standing opposite to him, with the dogged 
look of a man who has done something to be ashamed of, but 
has too much false pride to acknowledge his £ault. 

** Mon cher" said Cyrzinski, in better French than I had 
usually heard him speak, *' you have done a very foolish thing; 
you have insulted, without reason, a man who was a soldier 
before you were bom. I have the scars of nine wounds on my 
body, and I do not fear being taken for a coward. Say that 
you are sorry for what you have done — ^there is no degrada- 
tion in doing so — and let the thing drop. These gentlemen 
are our friends — they will be silent on the subject for your 
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s&ke ; for myself I care not — Cyrzinski is known to be no 
poltron/' 

There was a momentary struggle in the Frenchman's breait 
between good feeling and false pride. Unfortunately, the latter 
prevailed. 

*' I have no doubt of your willingness to receive apologies/' 
replied he, with a sneer ; ** but I do not feel equally disposed 
to make them." And, turning on his heel, he left the room. 

This unpleasant incident broke up the party, and we all re- 
tired to our quarters except Cyrzinski^ who remained alone with 
Don Julian N 

Before daybreak the next morning, the troops were turned 
out in case of an attack ; but none occurring, after being under 
arms a couple of hours, they were allowed to return to their 
quarters. I was looking out of the window of the village po^ 
soda, when Cyrzinski and our host of the previous evening, 
passed by, the latter with his clbak on. He beckoned me to 
come down, which I did, and joined them. 

*' This is a bad business," said Don Julian, shewing me that 
he had a case of pistols under his capa. ** Cyrzinski and Vic- 
tor are going to fight ; nor do I see how it can be helped, for 
Victor has again refused to make the smallest apology. You 
know, probably, that our military law is severe against duel- 
ling, and this affair may cost us all our commissions, and the 
more so, as occurring in front of the enemy. Walk down with 
us, if you have no objection. No harm can accrue to you for 
80 doing, and your evidence may be good for some of us here- 
after, if it comes to a court-martial." 

In a few minutes we were on the ground selected for the 
duel, which was a small Indian-corn field in front of the vil- 
lage, and about equidistant from tWo of the Christine pickets, 
but screened from view by being in a sort of hollow, shut in 
on either side, and also to the rear, by high land and planta- 
tions of young forest trees. It was inconveniently near to the 
cantonments and pickets ; but the^hole of the adjacent coun- 
try being covered with troops^ it would have been necessary to 
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haye gone leagaes to get a better place, and, on tlie whole, it 
was the most secluded spot that could be found. On the side 
looking towards the Carlist camp, the ground sloped gently 
downwards for some three hundred yards, and then again be- 
gan to rise for about the same distance, or rather more, till it 
terminated in a ridge or crest upon which the Carlists had 
their position. One of the loose stone walls commonly used is 
Spain to divide farms and estates, ran across the lower end of 
the field, from which the maize had been recently cut. Beyond 
this, the ground was uneven, intersected by hedges, and sprink- 
led with apple-trees. 

Victor and hit second, the same young Spaniard who had 
accompanied him on his expedition of the preceding night, 
reached the field as we did. After another vain attempt on 
the part of Don Julian to extract an apology from the French- 
man, fifteen paces were measured, and the men placed. As 
the seconds handed the pistols to their principals, a scattering 
fire of muskets was opened, which to me appeared very near. 
I made a few steps towards the higher part of the field, and 
saw the grey coats and blue caps of some Carlist skirmishers 
advancing up towards our lines. Julian, who was to give the 
signal, seemed to hesitate. There was something strange in 
fighting a duel almost under fire of the enemy. 

** Aliens!" cried Victor, stamping his foot impatiently; 
" dans un ingtomt ce sera /ini" 

'* Una I — Dos f* cried Julian, with a pause of a second be- 
tween the words. 

At the unOy the pistols were raised ; at the dos they fired. 
Cyrzinski's bonnet de police fell off his head with a bullet 
through it. His pistol, the charge of which had probably not 
been well rammed down, flashed in the pan. 

At the same moment, however, and to the surprise of all 
present, Victor turned half round and fell heavily to the ground. 
The two seconds and Cyrzinski hurried up to him, and I fol- 
lowed. The blood was flowing from the back of his head. A 
stray buUet from the Carlists, who were skirmishing with our 
pickets, had glanced over the wall, which ran a few yards in 
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111 8 rear, and given him a fatal wound. The last words he had 
uttered, " Dcms un imtant ce »era fini" might have been 
spoken in a prophetic spirit. Not a minute had elapsed, and 
he was already a corpse. 



PLUNDER AND PILLAGE. 

No country in Europe, perhaps in the world, has been so 
thoroughly put to the sack as Spain within the last five-and- 
thirty years. First^came Napoleon's armies, with all their fo- 
reign hordes of Poles, Mamelukes, Germans, and Italiuis, prey- 
ii^ upon the land; then again, in 1S22-3, the struggles between 
Royalists and Liberals ;. and although the French allies of the 
former party met with too little opposition to justify them in 
plundering, the " Army of the Faith'* had no such scruples, 
, and made main basse on the goods and chattels of the tempo- 
rarily crushed Constitutionalists. Finally, came the Carlist 
war, which was indeed a finishing stroke. From foreigners, 
there might be some possibility for peaceable citizens to con- 
ceal their stores ; but when their own countrymen were the 
robbers, it became very dif^cult, acquainted as the latter were 
with the places of concealment most in use, and often having 
accurate information as to the existence of the booty they came 
in search of. 

As far as plunder went, the Carlists had a great advantage 
over their antagonists. When they made an inroad into the 
Christino country, there were rich cities and fruitful plains to 
reward them ; while, if the Christines entered the Carlist ter- 
ritory, they found rugged mountains, with here and there a 
paltry viUage or a still rarer town. The various free corps 
in the Christino service were despefate plunderers ; and, I be- 
lieve, would rather have carried oS chairs and tables than have 
come away empty-handed. Faute de mieux, I have seen them 
bring in detachments of young pigs, and droves of those dimi- 
nutive donkeys, about the size of a mastiff, common in Spain, 
and the use of which, until monkeys become equestrians^ it is 
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difficult to divine. Against this species of plunder, however, 
nothing can be said, now that the system of rcLZzias has come 
into vogue, and that the armies of one of the greatest miUtarj 
powers of Europe reckon up their victories, not by the numbers 
of killed, wounded, and prisoners, but by flocks of sheep and 
heads of homed cattle. 

The rich robes of the Spanish priests, formed of a silk thick 
as carpet, and magnificently embroidered in gold, silver, and 
gorgeous colours, were favourite articles of spoil, and found 
many purchasers among amateurs of handsome dressing-gowns. 
But it was in Gomez's famous expedition to the south that the 
golden harvest was reaped. I have been assured by eye-wit- 
nesses, that when the expeditionary column returned to the 
Basque provinces, after making the tour of Spain, and baffling 
with extraordinary skill the pursuit of the queen's generals, the 
private soldiers, shoeless and shirtless, covered with rags, and 
creeping with vermin, might be seen lying about the streets of 
' the Biscayan villages, gambling for gold cnqas, Gbmez him- 
self was perhaps the man who reaped the least benefit from 
all the plunder that was taken. At least, it was pretty gene- 
rally believed that a few splendid horses from the Andalusiaa 
ha/ras were all he gained in goods, and chattels by his celebrated 
expedition. I knew him afterwards in the south of France, a 
dull heavy-looking man, with no external signs of the daring 
and activity which he undoubtedly possessed. A foreign officer 
who had served under him was also pointed out to me as hay- 
ing amassed during the expedition eight hundred ounces, nearly 
three thousand pounds sterling. He had a sort of belt and 
breastplate of leather, which fitted on under his clothes, and in 
it he secreted all the gold he met with. I was told that, in 
this manner, a man might carry as much as a thousand ounces 
about him without great inconvenience, the precious nature of 
the burden doubtless making it more supportable. All the 
silver coin that came in his way he gave to his servant, who 
soon made up a large sack of dollars. The master reached the 
Basque provinces in safety with his treasure ; but the man, 
either worse mounted, or more heavily laden, was drovmed in 
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crossing a ford when closely pressed by the Christinos, his 
wealth serving as a weight to sink him. 

There was much wanton defacement of fine buildings, and 
destruction of works of art, during the late war. Notwithstand- 
ing the vast number of pictures taken out of Spain by some of 
Napoleon's generals, and the numerous others that have been 
bought by foreign collectors, there are still many admirable 
paintings remaining in the country, a large proportion of them 
wofuUy defaced by the brutality of the soldiery. I saw some 
striking examples of this. In one church in Biscay were about 
a score of very fine pictures, and which, I was assured, had 
cost large sums to the convent to which they belonged. They 
had met with terrible ill-usage, whether at the hands of the 
Carlists or Christinos, I know not. Holes had been cut in 
them, eyes scooped out, and noses grievously damaged ; some 
had been used as targets, and others, judging from the stains 
of wine and grease, had been taken down from the wall and 
converted into tables. One unfortunate San Sebastian, already 
transfixed by numerous darts, had been, in addition, perforated 
by a score of pistol bullets, aimed apparently at his head, and 
which gave him a most honeycombed expression of countenance. 
A Virgin Mary had been converted into a grenadier by the 
addition of a pair of cross belts in white paint, and large mus- 
taches ; not a picture, in short, had 'escaped greater or less de- 
facement. Such small respect shewn to paintings of sacred 
subjects may seem strange in a country so famed for bigotry 
as Spain has been, and where a village of fifty houses is rarely 
without its church or convent ; but since Spaniards have dis- 
covered how much of the decline and degradation of their coun- 
try is attributable to priests and priestcraft, religion itself has 
unfortunately come in for a share of the obloquy incurred by 
its ministers, and the sacred emblems that, Mty years back, 
would have commanded veneration from the most desperate 
Spanish bandit, are overturned and spit upon by the reckless 
iconoclasts of the nineteenth century. Judging from my own 
observations, I should say, that in scarcely any Christian coun- 
try ia religion at a lower ebb than in Spain at the present day. 
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The priests have to answer for this evil, for they it is who, by 
their political intrigues and licentious intermeddlings in the 
ooncems of private families, have brought into disrepute the 
religious institutions it was their first duty to uphold. The 
evil will probably be but temporary. Let Spain get into a 
state of real tranquillity, with party feelings and passions hushed, 
and the profound natural piety of the Spanish character cannot 
fail to resume the ascendant, the purer, perhaps, for the fiery 
ordeal through which it will have passed. 



THE LAST DATS OF DON CARLOS. 

Few pretenders to a crown ever made a more pitiable close 
to their career, or excited less sympathy by their downfal 
than the self-styled Charles the Fifth of Spain. Round the 
fortunes of his cousins the French Bourbons, and of our own 
Stuarts, a sort of halo was shed by the devotion of their adher- 
ents — a devotion springing not only from a conviction of the 
justice of their cause, but from personal attachment and admi- 
ration. The affable, yet not unprincely, manners of the Stuarts, 
the private virtues of many of the house of Bourbon, explain 
the devotion of their followers. It was' as much for the men 
as for the principle, that the gallant Highlanders poured oat 
their blood in '15 and '45, and the no less gallant Vendeans 
died fighting amidst the smokiag ruins of their farms and 
chateaux. 

If at any time since Ferdinand's death a feeling of this sort 
prevailed, even in the slightest degree, among the partisans of 
Don Carlos, it was on the first entry of the latter into Spain, 
when a few leagues of mountain were all the territory he pos- 
sessed, and his troops saw him daily amongst them, sharing 
their hardships and partaking their dangers. There was some- 
thing touching in seeing the descendant of a line of kings lay- 
ing his head under the shade of the forest or the peasant's 
straw-thatched roof. But as soon as Zumalacarregui's suc- 
cesses had conquered him a wide extent of country, and he com- 
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menced assembling around him the court of priests and intri- 
guants who ultimately proved his ruin, his popularity began to 
decline, until it gradually disappeared, smothered under his 
glaring incapacity and the selfishness of his character. Hence- 
forward it was the principle that the Carlist party defended ; 
the falling cause of absolutism — not the crown and the claims 
of a- priest-ridden, wife-governed bigot ; and when the last 
spark of hope was extinguished for the Carlists, some deplored 
the curtailment of their local immunities, others the destruction 
of church property and influence, but not a voice was uplifted 
to bewail the misfortunes and captivity of the head of their 
party. 

So great was the infatuation of Don Carlos, and so ignorant 
was he kept of the real state of the public mind in the Basque pro- 
vmces and Navarre, that it was only a very short time before the 
treaty of Bergara, that he seemed to be at all aware what a zero 
he had become in the calculations of his party ;*and the shock was 
the greater, as up to that time these who surrounded him had 
taught him to reckon at any rate on the devotion of his army. 
He determined to review at Elorrio, in Guipuzcoa, the troops 
quartered in that province, and to ascertain to a certainty how 
they were disposed towards him. On the day appointed he 
came upon the ground in a magnificent full-dress uniform, 
covered with stars and d-ecorations. This somewhat unneces- 
sary display of finery, at a time when his soldiers were suffer- 
ing every privation, the men for the most part shoeless and 
shirtless, and the oflicers and even generals attired in old sheep- 
skin jackets and shabby worn-out' coats, had a very bad effect, 
as it looked almost like an insult to the misery of his followers. 
Notwithstanding this, however, a cheer Was raised *on his 
arrival ; but a large portion of the troops cried " Viva Maroto ! " 
instead of ** Viva el Rey 1" which annoyed the latter consider- 
ably. After a long>winded oration, in which he talked about 
Hannibal and Ceesar, the Romans and the ancient Cantabrians, 
he wound up his high-flown harangue by demanding of the 
troops if they recognized him as their king and sovereign. To 
this question no answer was returned. Don Carlos got angry, 
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and, turning to General Itiirl)e, asked bun what was the mean- 
ing of that silence. Iturbe replied, that the men being all 
Basques did not understand Spanish. ^ Repeat mj question to 
them in Basque," said Don Carlos. Iturbe bowed, and tumisg 
to the men, 

** P<iquia naidezute, mutillac ? Do you wish fw peace, men? '^ 
he cried, in a loud yoice. 

**Bai jcmna! We do, Sefior," shouted the men with one 
Toice. Don Carlos, however, knew enough of the Basque lan- 
guage to understand the trick that was played upon him. 
" Traieion V cried he, and setting spurs to his horse, galloped 
off to Vergara, followed by his personal staff. There he spread 
the alarm, and continuing his rapid journey, or rather fliglit, 
never drew rein till he reached Navarre. 

Up to tho very day of his entranee into France, Don Carlos 
appears to have nourished hopes of being able to reach Cata- 
lonia, with the intention either of joining Cabrera or of embark- 
ing for Sardinia, the king of which country, as is well known, 
was one of his firmest supporters and friends. I subsequentlj. 
in the south of France, became acquainted with a Christise 
agent, a man possessed of great talent for intrigue, and who, by 
his skilful machinations, had no small share in bringing about 
the peaceful 'termination of the civil war. Establishing him- 
self in a French frontier town, he had, under a feigned name, 
and in the assumed character of a French legitimatist, got into 
a regular correspondence with Don Carlos and his minister. 
Marco del Pont. His object was, in the first instance, to sow 
dissension in the Carlist camp, and, when that was accomplished, 
to make Don Carlos delay his escape into France until he should 
fall into the hands of the Christine troops, who were hemming 
him in on all sides, or of his own revolted battalion, the 5th of 
Navarre, which, under the infamous priest, Echeverria, was 
committing all kinds of atrocities at Vera, and part of which 
had engaged to seize Don Carlos if he attempted to leave Spain 
by that road. This political agent shewed me several of the 
original letters he had received from Marco del Pont, written 
under the eye of Don Carlos himself. They were curious in 
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'the extreme. The drowning man catches at straws ; the mi- 
lucky prince, deserted by fortune, and hiinted down by foes, was 
seeking coansel and succour at the hands of an unknown and in 
fact imaginary friend. The last of these letters was dated from 
the frontier village of Urdax, the morning of the 1 4:th September. 
Xt was a reply to a letter from the supposed legitimatist to Mar- 
co del Pont, which was delivered to that minister by a confiden-^ 
tial agent at four in the morning. Marco del Pont took the 
messenger with him to the quarters of Don Carlos, whom they 
fbund already risen, and seated on an old straw chair, his head 
resting on his hand, alone, and exceedingly east down. After 
reading the letter, he inquired of the agent if his correspon- 
dent could procure him means of passing secretly through 
France to Catalonia. He was answered in the affirmative ; 
and the agent was then sent back with verbal instructions 
and with the letter above referred to, in wbich Marco del 
Pont, writing in the name of Don Carlos, begs to be supplied 
with rations of flour for the shadow of an army still remain- 
ing with the Pretender, and requests an answer on the subject 
the next day. A few hours after this letter was written, how* 
ever, the heights above Urdax were covered with Espartero's 
troops, and to avoid falling into their hands, at a quarter to 
five on the 14th September 1839, Don Carlos passed the 
frontier. 



VILLAGE FETES AND DIYEBSIONS OF THE BASQUES. 

T)ie village festivals, or Romerias^ as they are called in 
Biscay, are of very frequent occurrence, and probably tend in 
no small degree to keep up the feeling of nationality among 
the Basques and Navarrese. There everything is national, or 
rather local, of and belonging to the provinces. The Zorcicos 
and other dances are Basque ; the music the Basque pipe and 
tabor, of which the harsh and monotonous sounds end by be- 
coming pleasing to the ear ; the dress both of men and women 
peculiar to the country north of the Ebro. These f^tes are 
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held in the public square or Plaza of the yillage, and the x^oup^ 
d'cdl they afford is in the highest degree picturesque. A tight 
dark'Coloured boddice and short but ample petticoats of the 
most brilliant hue (crimson, deep yellow, and bright bine or 
green, being tiie favourite colours), form the costume of ^e 
peasant girls, their head-dress consisting of their abundant 
hair, combed back from the face, and plaited into a long taii, 
which very commonly reaches to halfway between the knee and 
ankle. Dark hair and eyes are generally considered the ne- 
cessary attributes of Spanish women ; but in the mountainous 
districts of northern Spain, where the viejo» Ch/ri9tianos, the old 
Gothic race, took refuge when their country was overrun b7 
the Moors, blue eyes and fair tresses are not uncommon. At 
the same time there would be little danger of mistaking a 
Spanish blonde for one of any other country. The sandy 
locks and grey eyes of northern Europe, would ill bear com- 
parison with the golden hair and deep azure orbs of the fair 
Iberians. 

The musicians are more or less numerous, according to the 
importance of the fete. Round each party of dancers a crowd 
assembles, as well to applaud any extraordinary graoe or 
agility, as to replace the dancers when tired. A walk is 
usually left clear in the centre of all this merriment for the 
old people, where the village patriarchs pac^ up and down, 
pipe in mouth, their countenances expressing all the gravity 
of Indians at the council fire. Sometimes they are caUed 
away to settle a disputed point at the trinquete or tennis court, 
an edifice deemed almost as indispensable as a church in Bis- 
cayan and Navarrese villages. The Basques are splendid ball- 
players, and in those hamlets which are too poor to afford a 
regular trinqueUy there is always a high wall with a flagged 
space in front of it, where they play fives. They make use of 
a thick leather glove, the palm or inside of which is composed 
of a piece of horn slightly concave, and in shape something 
like a large flat spoon. With this clumsy machine upon their 
right hand, and playing with very heavy balls, they exhibit 
extraordinary dexterity and strength. A first-rate ball- 
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player is as well known bj name and reputation in the Basque 
provinces, as a first-rate boxer or racer in England ; and 
amateurs of the game often stake heavy sums upon the sucoess 
of a favourite champion. The passion for this amusement, 
and it would be difficult perhaps to find a more violent ezer" 
cise, has no doubt largely contributed to make the Basques the 
fine race of men they are. Square-shouldered, narrow-flanked, 
muscular fellows, with sinews like steel, and not an ounce of 
superfluous flesh about them, they are capable of supporting 
almost any degree of fatigue and hardship. 

The tfinquetes, to which there are invariably attached a 
billiard-table and drinking rooms, are made the rendezvous, 
especially at the time of fairs or festivals, of the professional 
gamesters that are found almost everywhere in Spain. Spaniards 
are for the most part bom gamblers, and the game of Mo^U^f 
especially, has charms which few of them are able to resist* 
The wars and disturbed state of the country during the last 
thirty or forty years, have done no good to the moral charac- 
ter of the Basques, formerly noted among the inhabitants of 
the Peninsula for the purity of their morals andj habits. At 
the fariaSf it is no unusual thing to see in the smoky garliC" 
smelling room of a village posculo, a couple of well-dressed 
fellows, with the manners of gentlemen, their fingers covered 
with diamond-rings, and their waistcoats with gold chains, 
seated at a table, with cards and money before them^ and sur- 
rounded by a crowd of hard-featured sunburnt Basques, in 
their coarse peasant garb. Yet these rustics will produce bags 
of gold ounces, the proceeds perhaps of a year's harvest, or of 
the sale of some field, and lose them with a aa/ng-froid that 
would do honour to an habitu4 of Frascati's. 

The passion for buU-fighting, so universal in Spain, is only 
completely gratified in the large towns, such as Madrid, Bar- 
celona, and a few others, where buU-fights take place regularly 
so many times a-month. The expense is too heavy for smaller 
places to indulge in, except occasionally on anniversaries and 
festivals. There are few towns, however, that do not manage 
now and then to have their ioros. Those that cannot, content 
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themselves with a diversion much in vogae in the north of 
Spain, and which, although a poor substitute for a bull-fight, 
affords great amusement to the lower classes. On eertain 
feast-days the municipal authorities provide a bull, wliidi is 
fastened by a long rope to an iron ring, always to be found in 
the centre of the public square or market-place. The crowd 
immediately begin to irritate him in every possible manner, 
throwing small darts at him, shaking red cloths in his face, 
and working him up to a pitch of madness. The animal gene- 
rally manages to knock over a good many of his assailants, who 
are too numerous, and crowd too much on one another, to get 
out of his way very quickly ; but it is rare that any serious 
accidents occur. Of course, if some poor devil is gored, it 
heightens the zest of the thing, and the bull is applaaded d 
routrance. When the animal is so tired as no longer to afford 
any diversion, he is driven back to his stable, to be reserved 
for a future day's amusement, and another is brought out. As 
may be supposed, these bulls are not of the savage breed used 
for bull-fights. The latter come principally from Murcia and 
Estremadura, and are so wild and dangerous, that, when a 
drove of them is taken to Madrid or elsewhere, the men who 
have charge of them are compelled to seek the most unfre- 
quented tracts over the mountains; for no one would be in 
safety on the high-roads if these fierce animals were brought 
along them. 



AN ETBIE. 

In a wild part of Eastern Navarre, near the Arragmiese 
frontier, stood a small fortress, which, during the early part of 
the war, was held by the Carlists. It more resembled an 
eagle's nest than any thing else, perched on a steep rock, and 
accessible only by a wooden ladder, that was lowered, for a 
few minutes at a time, for the admission or sortie of the gar- 
rison. The building itself was a mere stone house, of no great 
strength, and in rear of which a rugged peak of rock shot up 
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to a considerable height. It might easily have been battered 
down bj artillery, or taken by assault by two or three com- 
panies of grenadiers, furnished with scaling-ladders; but it 
was of so little importance, and the queen's troops had so much 
upon their hands, that for some time the Carlists were allowed 
to retain undisputed possession of it. It was situated between 
the Carlist and Christino territory, on a sort of debateable 
ground, but nearest to the Carlist lines. The garrison usually 
consisted of about twenty men, who used to exact provisions 
and an occasional contribution in money from the neighbour- 
ing Christino villages. At length, emboldened by impunity, 
they pushed their incursions further than usual, and having 
unluckily plundered a friend of the guerilla Enriquez, who 
made himself a great name during the war, in the provinces 
of Navarre and Arragon, by his daring and cruelty, they drew 
upon themselves the notice of that partizan, and he laid a plan 
to take the fort. 

A few days afterwards, in the grey of the morning, the eyes 
of the garrison were agreeably regaled by the sight of font 
well-laden mules, escorted merely by the same number of mule- 
teers, and passing at a leisurely pace, and apparently unsuspicious 
of danger, within a short distance of the fort. Down went the 
ladder, and fifteen out of the twenty Carlists scuttled down 
it, and were off full speed to capture the mules. As they drew 
near them, the muleteers ^halted, and each taking a musket oflT 
his beast, fired at their assailants. At the same moment, from 
an adjacent thicket, debouched a whole company of infantry, 
headed by Enriquez, and a volley was fired at the marauders. 
Eight fell ; the other seven fled back towards their garrison, 
hotly pursued by Enriquez's men. The ^yq Carlists who had 
remained in the fort, stood ready to pull up the ladder the in- 
stant their friends should be in safety. The race was a sharp 
one ; the Carlists had a small start, and fear lent them wings. 
They gained the ladder, and began swarming up it. The Chris- 
tines had still nearly a hundred yards to run. " Halt I" cried 
Enriquez, to the astonishment of his men, who, however, in- 
stantly obeyed. ** Fuego sdbre dlos !" commanded he, still run- 
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Yung forvrard bimself. The men fired, and tbree of the Car- 
lists dropped from the ladder. Of the four that remained^ the 
one nearest the bottom was wounded, and unable to continue 
ascending, although tie still clung to the ladder. The other 
three reached the top of the rock. There were now eight in 
the fort, and they seized the ladder, and made violent efforts 
to draw it up with their wounded companion upon it. Just as 
they had raised it a foot or two from the ground, Enriquez, 
who was a very powerful man, came up, and pulling at it with 
all his force drew it back f^in. The Carlists renewed their 
efforts and got it off the ground, Enriquez clinging and tugging 
at it with all his strength. He would have had either to let 
go his hold, or to have been drawn up into the fort with the 
ladder ; but his men, who, after firing, had moved forward 
again, came up just in time, and rushing to the assault, in an 
instant were masters of the fortress. All this was the affair of 
a few moments, of far less time than it takes to describe it. 

Passing through a town within a few leagues of the fort, I 
fell in with some Spaniards, who were about to accompany £n> 
riquez to visit what was then considered a sort of curiosity in 
that neighbourhood. They invited me to go with them, which 
I agreed to do, and, after a moming*s ride through a rugged 
but picturesque country, came within sight of the little fortress, 
which, seen from a distance, had the appearance of an over- 
grown pigeon-house perched on the top of a gigantic post. The 
rock on which it was built was of very small circumference, and 
nearly perpendicular on all sides ; its height from forty to fifty 
feet. There was little to see inside the fort, which was capable 
of containing a garrison of fifty or sixty men^ though there 
were now only about five-and-twenty in it. In the centre of 
the building was a circular hole covered over with an iron 
grating, which I took for a well, and supposed that it supplied 
the garrison with water. In passing by it, one of the party 
happened to make some remark on the labour it must have cost 
to pierce through the rock, which was of a hard description, 
until they got to water, ** Water !*' exclaimed Enriquez with 
a smile — ** huena agua e$ta ahi;" and, turning to one of his 
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men, he ordered him to bring a lantern. The lantern brought, 
tied to the end of a rope, and lowered into the well, Enriquez 
told U8 to look down. We did so, and at the bottom saw some 
dark object, the exact nature of which I could not distinguish. 
Presently, however, the flickering light of the lantern became 
steadier, the object made a slight movement, and the pale ema- 
ciated countenance of a human being became visible. We all 
gave an exclamation of astonishment and horror, and looked to 
Enriquez for an explanation. He made a sign to the man who 
held the lantern, which began slowly to ascend. The unhappy 
wretch confined in this horrible dungeon turned his ghastly 
features and hollow eyes upwards to the receding light, and 
when he saw Enriquez*s face looking down on him, such an 
expression of misery and supplication came over them as might 
have moved the hardest heart. He seemed almost too weak to 
speak, but I thought I heard a sort of imploring moan just as the 
light was drawn out of the well. " Bueno /" said Enriquez, 
walking away, " tu no desertaras otra vez" It appeared that 
this wretched prisoner was one of his men, who had received 
^reat favour and kindness at his hands, which he repaid by con- 
certing a plan with some Carlist emissaries for the betrayal of 
Enriquez into their power. The plot was discovered, but the 
traitor escaped and deserted to the enemy. A couple of months 
afterwards Enriquez made him prisoner in a skirmish. He im- 
mured him in this dungeon, where he gave him just enough 
bread and water to keep him alive. Some one asked him why 
he did not shoot him, instead of keeping him in so wretched a 
state! " Fimllarle I" replied he in great astonishment ; '* shoot 
him ! No, no, that is the death of a brave man. Let him rot 
where he is ; I will waste no cartridges on a traitor "' 

It seems almost incredible that such things should occur in 
a civilized country, and near the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ; nor can it be understood except by those who witnessed 
the state of Northern Spain during the war, the confusion and 
disorganization that prevailed, and the impunity enjoyed by 
the leaders of the various guerilla corps, who levied contribu- 
tions for the payment of their men, sacked and burnt when they 
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met a refusal, and punished those who offended them, without 
other rule than their own good pleasure. I heard soon after- 
wards, however, that Enriquez's unfortunate prisoner had been 
claimed hj the authorities, and that the guerilla had been com- 
pelled to give him up for trial. He was, doubtless, condemned 
to the galleys, or, perhaps, the garote. Either of these, how- 
ever, would be preferable to the horrible prison in which he 
had previously been immured. 

AN INCIDENT ON THE ROAD. 

Proceeding from Burgos to Santander on horseback, accom- 
panied only by a servant on a mule, after a long day's ride I 
arrived at the venta of. Los Perales, near the summit of the 
mountain of that name. It was a very dark evening, I could 
not see twenty paces before me, and was somewhat startled by 
a loud and sudden ** Q^ien vive ? '* from a sentry placed a little 
in advance of the venta. I gave the usual reply, but was ordered 
to stand until an officer appeared, and, having satisfied himself 
that I was a harmless and solitary traveller, and had neither a 
squadron of cavalry at my back nor a mountain howitzer in my 
waistcoat pocket, allowed me to enter the inn, apologizing 
civilly enough for the delay. He told me that he belonged to 
the Borbon regiment of infantry ; that he was quartered at the 
venta with a picket of twenty-five men, and was obliged to he 
on his guard, it being reported that the Carlist general, Castor, 
was in the neighbourhood. The stable of the venta was large 
and low, full of mules and muleteers, and lighted up as usual 
by two singularly diminutive rushlights. After hearing my 
horse eat his com — for as to seeing him it was out of the ques- 
tion — I stumbled my way into the part of the house inhabited 
by my own species, and there received the usual welcome ob- 
tained in Spanbh country inns ; that is to say, the host looked 
at, me, his wife looked at me, his daughter did the same, three 
or four muleteers and servants followed their example, and then 
saying ** Buenos noches" in reply to my salutation, they each 
and all continued their various occupations, and seemed to have 
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forgotten that there was a straDger in the place. I had been 
long enough in Spain, however, to have got used to their ways, 
and to know that unless one arrives at the usual dinner hour, 
one must trust to one's own resources for any thing in the way 
of food. Calling up my servant, Juanito, I was giving him 
directions as to the conversion into an omelette of some ham 
and eggs he had in a haversack, when the officer commanding 
the picket entered the kitchen, and invited me to join him at 
supper. I gladly accepted, and he led the way into a tolerably 
decent room, on a table in the middle of which smoked a supper 
far superior to any thing I had reckoned on. Spanish soldiers 
are capital cooks. With the help of a tomata and a little pepper, 
they will make up a soup and three or four dishes out of mere 
rations. My new friend's cA^^had, however, not been reduced 
to such straits. Some delicious mountain trout, eels from a 
neighbouring mill-dam, and half a roasted lamb, made up a 
repast to which I proceeded to pay due honour, famished as I 
was after an eleven hours' ride. I felt doubly grateful to the 
teniente for having invited me, when I found that by so doing 
he had spoiled his tete-a-tete with a very handsome and agree- 
able Spanish lady, who had stopped for the night at the inn. 
The young officer had been acquainted with her at Santander, 
whence she was now coming, and I was not long in discovering 
that I had also known some friends of hers in that town. I 
began congratulating myself on the prospect of passing a plea- 
sant evening, instead of the solitary one I had anticipated on 
arriving at this unfrequented venta. The offiqpr, however, did 
not seem quite at his ease, and two or three times during supper 
left the room for a few moments. During one of these absences 
I heard a bustle in the house, and presently in he came in a 
great hurry. 

** I must be off," said he. ** Word has just been brought me 
that two hundred of Castor's band will be here in half an hour. 
I shall go up the mountain to a small village, where they w\ll 
probably not seek us, or, should they do so, we can thence re- 
treat on the nearest garrison. Your horse is being saddled, 
Seflor Ingles ; of course you will accompany us." 
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I looked at the lady to see how she reoeived this somewhat 
startling intelligence. To my astonishment she Temained quietly 
seated, and did not appear at all discomposed. 

'* r /a Mnora.?'' asked I. 

** Oh ! the seilora will perhaps prefer r^naining here," said 
the officer, with an almost imperceptible smile. 

The lady made an affirmative gesture. 

** I shall remain also/' said I ; *' as a civilian and a foreigner 
I have nothing to fear from the Carlists." 

'* As an Englishman they will shoot yon in five minutes. If 
you value jrour life you will come with us." 

" You had better indeed/' said the lady ; " I run no risk, 
but you would be exposed to iU treatment or captivity. Yaor 
countrymen are in small favour with the partizans of Charles 
the Fifth." 

I was too well pleased with my quarters, however, to be dis- 
posed to abandon them for a bivouac on the mountain ; besides 
which, since I have been in Spain, I had witnessed more than 
one alerte of this nature, which had turned out to be utterly 
groundless. Finding his arguments of no avail, the officer was 
obliged to march off his men, and I remained with the lady. 

Supper was over, and we were talking of our mutual ac- 
quaintances at Santander, when the heavy measured tread of 
troops was heard upon the hard road outside. The sound came 
nearer and nearer, and presently the command to halt was 
given in a loud sonorous voice. This was succeeded by a bustle 
in the stable aqd house. I looked at the lady, expecting to see 
some signs of terror on her countenance, but none were visible, 
and I even fancied I detected a slight inclination to smile, at 
my not very safe position. Piqued by this, I put a good face 
upon the matter, though I began to think I should have done 
about as well if I had accompanied my friend the lieutenant to his 
mountain retreat, nor was this impression weakened when the 
door opened, and a Carlist officer entered the room. He was 
a tall and exceedingly handsome man, but with a peculiarly 
melancholy and almost sullen expression of countenance, aug- 
mented by the deep shade thrown over his features by his scar- 
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let bomttf which was bronght yeiy far forward,^in the manner 
seen in the portraits of Zumalacarregui. He bowed to the 
lady, and taming to me, with much politeness inquired my 
name and quality. As an answer, I gave him my passport, 
which he carefully perused, glancing at me from time to time, 
to see if the description corresponded. Having finished his in - 
spection, he returned me the paper, and asked me one or two 
questions as to my reasons for travelling in Spain, my desti- 
nation, &c., to which I replied. 

" I am sorry," said he, " to interrupt your journey, which I 
do not suppose has any other motives than those you assign ; 
but your countrymen generally are hostile to the cause of his 
majesty Charles the Fifth, and so few of them visit this part 
of Spain without being in some way or other connected with 
the rebels, that it becomes my duty to detain you until we can 
ascertain positively that the account you give of yourself is a 
correct one." 

This was rather more than \ had reckoned upon, and I ex- 
postulated with the officer on so arbitrary a proceeding, repre- 
senting to him all the inconvenience it would occasion me. 
The fact was, that at another time a sojourn, even though a 
forced one, among the Carlists, might not have been without 
its attractions for me ; but at this moment I was pressed for 
time, having made arrangements to join some friends in the 
south of France. My remonstrances were all in vain, and I 
was about to submit, with a somewhat bad grace, to what could 
not be helped, when the lady, who all this time had sat very 
unconcernedly playing with her fan, called the officer aside, 
and spoke to him in a low voice. ** If you know anything of 
him, it is sufficient," I heard him reply ; and, turning to me, 
he told me I was at liberty to proceed on my journey. 

The lumbering rattle of an old-fashioned Spanish coche, 
which I had seen in the stable below, was now heard, as four 
vigorous mules dragged it up to the inn door. The lady threw 
on a large doak and hood, which her donzella presented to her, 
and after wishing me a good-night, and giving me a message 
or two for her Santander friends, she took the coloners arm, 

R 
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descended the stairs, and entered the carriage, which drove 
slowlj away, escorted by the Carlist troops. I was lost in asto- 
nishment at all this, and calling in the landlord, inquired who 
the lady was. He did not know; she had arrived that even- 
ing in her carriage with a couple of servants. He had never 
seen her before. Finding I could get no information from him, 
I went to bed, not a little mystified. 

When I awoke the next morning, the sun was shining 
brightly into my bedroom, and the teniente of Borbon was 
leaning out of the window, smoking a cigar. 

" I did not eipect to find you here this morning," said he. 

I related to him what had passed the night before, and in- 
quired who the lady was. 

" The Condesa deV. , wife of the Carlist general of that 
name. She has near relatives among the Christinos, and being 
known not to meddle in political matters, her passages from 
one camp to another are winked at. I have no doubt it had 
been arranged that she should be met here by an escort. The 
officer who commanded it must, from your description, be an 
aide-de-camp of her husband's, who is said to be a great fa- 
vourite of hers. You have been lucky this time, but I would 
not recommend you to try it again. On another occasion you 
may not have a general's wife to intercede for you, nor her 
corUjo for a captor^" 
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